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Pig Iron in 1910 


The completed figures of the American 
Iron and Steel Association give the total 
production of pig iron in the United 
States in 1910 at 27,298,545 long tons; 


which is 1,503,074 tons, or 5.8 per cent., 
more than in 1909, and is the largest 


production ever reported for a calendar 
year. If, however, we take the first half 
of 1910 and the second half of 1909, we 
find that in the year ended June 
30, 1910, the make of pig _ iron 
reached a total of 29,751,863 tons, or 
2,453,318 tons more than in the last cal- 
endar year. We may note also that the 
completed figures for 1910 differ by only 
2953 tons, or 0.01 per cent., from the es- 
timate published in the JouURNAL of Jan. 
7, 1911. 

The gains in 1910 over the previous 
year were 10.1 per cent. in basic pig, 6.5 
in bessemer and 4.9 per cent. in charcoal 
iron; foundry and forge 
about stationary. 


irons being 
As we have already 
noted, the consumption of pig iron for 
the two years was practically the same, 
the increase in unsold or unused stocks 
being about equal to the gain in produc- 
tion. We have started the new year in 
January with production at a rate rather 
more than 3,000,000 tons below the total 
of last year; a reduction which was in- 
evitable in view of the present conditions 
of trade and consumption. That this rate 
can be quickly and largely increased 
should demand require it, is proved by 
recent experience. 

The production of the two leading 
countries, which make approximately 65 
per cent. of the world’s pig iron, has 
been as follows, for two years; the Ger- 
man figures being converted into long 
tons, for purposes of comparison: 


1909, 1910. Changes 
United States...... 25,795.471 27,298,545 I. 1,503,074 
Germany........+. 12,714,216 14,560 355 I. 1,846,139 


Total............ 38,509,687 41,858,900 I, 2,349,213 


Both countries made a substantial gain, 
and for both 1910 was a year of record 
production. It is of interest to compare 
the make of the two countries as divided 


according to the uses for which the iron 
was intended: 





United States. Germany. 

Tons, PerCt. Tons. PerCt. 

Foundry & forge.. 6,350,605 23.3 3,553,935 24.4 
Bessemer pig..... 11,244,612 41.2 463,943 3.2 
Basic pig..... eoee 9,084,520 33.3 9,191,890 63.1 
| eee 224,431 . 0.8 1,350,587 9.3 
CRIs cccusen See, Ee. (  desetseem peso 
RR 2 27,298,545 100.0 14,560,355 100.0 


The German classification of steel pig 
is more comprehensive than the Amer- 
ican, which includes only spiegeleisen 
and ferromanganese; Germany, however, 
is the greatest manufactuer in the world 
of the various alloys which enter into 
the making of steel. Both the United 
States and Germany convert by far the 
greater part of their pig iron into steel; 
but in Germany 94 per cent. of the re- 
fined metal is basic steel, while in this 
country the division between acid and 
basic steel is nearly even. The difference, 
of course, is due to the character of the 
ore supply of the two countries; the iron 
industry of Germany is based on great 
deposits of ores high in phosphorus, and 


steel making has been accommodated to 
that condition. 








Retort and Bee-hive Coke 
Ovens 


The bulletin on “ Coke Manufacture,” 
by Dr. Richard Moldenke, recently issued 
by the Bureau of Mines, contains a 
strong argument for the use of retort or 
byproduct ovens in making coke, and a 
severe criticism of the wasteful methods 
employed in the Connellsville region, 
where the old bee-hive oven is still in 
general use. Doctor Moldenke has made 
a close study of coke, of which he has 
been a large user in his own business, 
and much of his reasoning is based on 
experience. The time has passed when 
makers can claim that. byproduct-oven 
coke is of inferior quality, and assert— 
as some of the old-time coke men still do 
—that only bee-hive oven coke can stand 
up under the charges in the blast furnace. 
Experience has shown the contrary, and 
there is no technical reason why the old- 
er and wasteful methods should continve 
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in general use. The waste of byproducts, 
for which there are now ample markets, 
and the waste of gas, which could well 
be utilized in the production of power, 
are alone sufficient arguments for the 
use of the retort oven. 

Doctor Moldenke’s arguments are not 
new, though the changes brought about 
by time have given them additional force. 
Fifteen or 20 years ago, Joseph D. Weeks 
and Richard P. Rothwell urged the adop- 
tion of the retort oven. John Fulton, a 
high authority on coke, at that time did 
not favor their introduction, but his sub- 
sequent studies led him to change his 
opinion decidedly and to regret his earl- 
ier opposition. Twenty years ago, per- 
haps, the time was not as ripe for a 
change as at the present time. Apart 
from the general distrust of coke made by 
a new process, there was a fair doubt as 
to the profit to be derived from the by- 
products. Now, however, those doubts 
have been removed. The demand for tar 
and other byproducts has greatly in- 
creased, practically providing a market 
for all that can be produced. The use of 
the gas engine for producing power and 
the employment of electrical transmission 
have provided uses for the gases which 
now go to waste. 

An economic argument advanced by 
some of the Connellsville producers is 
the amount of capital which would be 
required to change their methods. This 
has some weight if an immediate and 
universal change were demanded; but it 
is only a repetition of the old plea which 
has been brought forward time out of 
mind against all changes and improve- 
ments. The real economic question is 
whether the saving in cost and the addi- 
tional profit from the byproducts will 
pay fair interest on the money needed 
to make the changes. There is no rea- 
sonable doubt that it will pay, and the 
change will doubtless go on more and 
more rapidly, as the inertia of mere stolid 
conservatism is gradually overcome. A 
further argument for the retort oven is 
that it extends the range of coals which 
can be utilized in making coke. Some ac- 
ceptance of this fact is found in the great 
plant which thé Steel Corporation is 
building at Gary, in which it is proposed 
to use Illinois and Indiana coals as well 
as those from Connellsville. Another 
important step forward is found in the 
large plant which the Bethlehem Steel 
Company is building at its works. There 
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is little doubt that these will be followed 
by many others. 


A Suggestion to Mining 
Institutes 


Much time could be saved and greater 
benefit derived, if the various mining in- 
stitutes (especially coal-mining) would 


require that all papers intended for pre- 
sentation at the next meeting be pre- 


pared, published and sent out in time for 
the members to read carefully, before 
the day of meeting. 

As the work is now carried on, the en- 
tire time of the institute at the meetings 
is occupied in listening to a reading of 
the different papers. This plan prevents 
a discussion, not only through lack of 
time, but because the members have not 
had sufficient opportunity to consider the 
subjects dealt with. The greatest benefit 
at these institute meetings results from 
the discussions that include views and 
suggestions from a number of engineers. 
If the papers were sent out beforehand, 
some members unable to attend the meet- 
ing would doubtless be inclined to submit 
a written discussion. 

A further suggestion is, that meetings 
of State and district institutes be ar- 
ranged to occupy but two days. When 
three days are designated, it generally 
occurs that the members attend either 
the first two or the last two days. A full 
attendance at the whole meeting is rarely 
maintained. 


Copper at Hamburg and 
Rotterdam 

Some information respecting the stock 
of copper at Rotterdam and Hamburg, 
the so called invisible supply of Europe, 
is now being imparted, and there seems 
to be a possibility that hereafter re- 
liable statistics of these accumulations 
will be published regularly. At present 
there is a rather large discrepancy among 
the reports of the foreign metal houses. 
All agree that the stock at Rotterdam 
at the beginning of 1911 was about 6800 
tons, but as for Hamburg, Henry R. 
Merton & Co. and Brandeis, Goldschmidt 
& Co. estimate the stock at 15,000 tons, 
while Aron Hirsch & Co. reckon it at only 
9500 tons and state that careful investi- 
gation has convinced them that that fig- 
ure is about right, notwithstanding higher 
estimates. 

However, even at the higher figure, 
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the total of these stocks, about 44,000,000 
lb., is nothing alarming. It is reckoned 
that about 4000 tons must normally be 
carried at those ports to answer the regu. 
lar trade and shipping requirements, 

As to the stock at the beginning of 
1910, authorities are still more at vari- 
ance, one giving 2200 tons and another 
4500 tons. Turning back to our own 
private advices at about that time, we 
find a report of 10,000 tons, but this was 
not stated for the precise date of Jan. 1, 
and probably included an accumulation 
following the excessive exports from the 
United States in January, 1910. 

It is probable that this so called in. 
visible supply of Europe increased in 
1910 by about 30,000,000 Ib., making a 
decrease of 26,000,000 Ib. in the European 
total, while American stocks decreased 
by 22,000,000 Ib. If we could now have 
a monthly report of the copper afloat 
from America, we should have informa- 
tion as to the stocks of copper about as 
far as statistics can go. 


Reports as to the insurrection in Mex- 
ico are conflicting. The word comes 
from many quarters that no trouble has 
been observable. Reports of different 
tenor come from other quarters. The 
discrepancy is explainable by the local 
character of the trouble. But that there 
has been some trouble is manifest from 
the slip attached to a recently received 
letter stating that “We wish to advise 
that all of our correspondence has been 
delayed since Dec. 22, 1910, owing to the 
suspension of operations of the Mexico 
Northwestern railway on account of dam- 
ages done by the revolutionists.” 
at taal teem ania eee 

The immediate value of the phosphate 
lands discovered near Butte, Mont., has, © 
we fear, been overestimated. It has been 
suggested that a solution of the smeltery- 
smoke question is now at hand, by utiliz- 
ing the Butte sulphur fumes in the prep- 
aration of fertilizers. It is necessary, 
however, to bear in mind that even if 
fertilizer were made there would remain 
the important question of disposing of it. 
Much of the land in that region is not 
tilled and water is needed more than 
fertilizer. Transportation expense in the 
Northwest is high, limiting the com- 
mercial usefulness of such a product. It 
is certain that adjacent agricultural op- 
erations would not consume fertilizer in 
sufficient quantity to make an adequate 
market at present. 
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THE 
Metallics 


In collecting gases in holders having 
a water seal, the water should first be 
boiled. 


White portland cement can be made by 
taking limestone and clay carrying less 
than 0.2 per cent. Fe. and using 2 to 5 
per cent. of cryolite as the flux to effect 
combination between the alumina and 
silica. 

For industrial purposes, finely ground 
calcium carbonate is an excellent neut- 
ralizing agent, if lime salts in solution 
are not objectionable, as the excess of 
reagent does not dissolve in the solution, 
and it is cheap. 


Some authors recommend neutraliziag 
the solution in arsenic analyses of ore 
with zinc oxide. An excess of this pre- 
cipitant, however, will carry down ar- 
senic with almost the same facility that 
ferric hydrate does, and hence vitiate the 
analyses. 


In concentrating tungsten ores, a high 
percentage of tungstic acid in the con- 
centrate is only obtained by a corres- 
pondingly great loss in tailing. The 
greatest efficiency is usually gained by 
attempting to get a concentrate carrying 
62 per cent. tungstic acid. 


A rough-and-ready rule for the size 
of sheave for hoisting ropes is: For a 
rope having 7 wires to the strand the diam- 
eter of the sheave should not be less than 
150 times the diameter of the rope; for 
a rope with 19 wires to the strand the 
sheave should be not less than 90 times 
the diameter of the rope. 


The use of “coryza wool” for relieving 
the annoyance of inhaling dust-laden air 
will be appreciated by workers in dusty 
mines or mills, or by travelers over dusty 
roads. Small tufts of this medicated 
wool are placed in the nostrils where they 
effectually remove dust from the air with- 


out imposing any inconvenience on the 
user. 


Geologists and oil men have generally 
assumed that geological structure is of 
little assistance in predicting the posi- 
tions of pools situated in monoclinal 
folds. It has been discovered that in a 
majority of cases the oil has accum- 
ulated at places where the change in rate 
of dip is locally pronounced; and that 
the size and productivity of the pools is 
commonly proportional to the abnormal- 
ity of the generally uniform dip. The 
Positions of accumulation are also in- 
fluenced by structural “ravines” cross- 
ing the sand. Although the structure of 
the sand may be quite different from that 
Of the surface, it can, nevertheless, be 
calculated to a considerable degree of ac- 
curacy from the surface, by taking into 
account the change in intervals, which is 


Comparatively uniform for a given lo- 
Cality, 
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By the Way 


Sauerbeck’s index of prices of 45 com- 
modities in London shows an average for 
1910 of about 78, as compared with 74 in 
1909 and 80 in 1907. 


The Boston News Bureau says that the 
Steel Corporation should be enjoined 
from annoying and distressing labor agi- 
tators with its bonus, profit-sharing and 
other schemes. 


The biggest trust on earth is the coun- 
try newspaper. It trusts everybody, gets 
cussed for trusting, mistrusted for cus- 
sing, and if it busts for trusting, gets 
cussed for busting. There is but one way 
to bust this trust—pay your subscription. 
Thus says the Tombstone Epitaph. 


A despatch from Paris states that 
nearly 2 grams of radium were produced 
in France in 1910, at the Nogent-sur- 
Marne factory. The exact amount pro- 
duced was 1.92 grams and it was sold by 
the Paris Radium Bank for £30,720, 
about two thirds of the product going to 
foreign purchasers. 


A recent consular report says of a Eu- 
ropean enterprise, “the ore in is 
not metalliferous.” Now this has been 
just the trouble with some alleged and 
much advertised mines in this country; 
but we had no idea that our methods 
were being adopted abroad. However, 
the consul goes on to say that “water 
power is abundant and cheap,” which, he 
seems to think, will compensate for the 
absence of metal in the ore. 





John Hays Hammond on his return to 
London from Russia said: “There is a 
wide field for investment in Russia, pro- 
vided discrimination is exercised. Time is 
ripe for general development. The 
amount of capital that can be profitably 
invested will ultimately be millions but 
the idea of getting rich quick from em- 
ployment of capital in Russia must be 
dismissed. At present I have arranged 
no concessions from the Russian govern- 
ment, but there will be no difficulty when 
we want them.” 


The anniversary of. Robert Burns’ 
birthday was coupled at Leadville, in a 
manner, with the celebration of the dis- 
covery of that which was formerly looked 
upon as waste rock in the mines, but was 
in reality valuable ore. A dinner was 
given by S. D. Nicholson to 250 people 
in a stope 1000 ft. below the surface in 
the Wolftone mine, on Carbonate hill, 
with Scotch bagpipers, in costume, in 
attendance. The connection between 
Bobbie Burns and carbonate of zinc is 
not apparent, but it was stated that the 
high-grade carbonate of zinc in sight in 
Leadville mines, guarantees an output 
of 500 tons per diem for 10 years, which 
means an aggregate of 1,825,000 tons, at 
a net profit estimated at $25 per ton— 
rather a large order! 


Some wildcat geology: “The Squaw 
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Creek mining district is a volcanic for- 
mation belonging to the Tercerean geo- 
logical age. Basaltic upheavals are found . 
all over the district, which have uplifted 
the carboniferous sandstone formation to 
a perpendicular position on the group of 
claims. The copper ores bearing gold 
have been precipitated by static pres- 
sure from below into heavy ore veins. ... 
The flat or level part of the country is 
covered with a flow of basalt rock from 
50 to 100 ft. in depth. Where the basalt 
has been seared away by erosion, shows 
the formation of crystalline rocks, etc. 
Numerous dykes of trachyte and diarite 
traverse this formation diagonally, dem- 
orstrating the most favorable conditions 
for the existence of extensive orebodies. 
. ... The ore in the numerous veins in 
the mine consists of silicates and lime 
dyarites, carrying copper in oxides, native 
chrysacolla, malachyte, azurite, chalcopy- 
rite, redruthite and sulphide.” 

Our old friend, the divining-rod 
swindle, has been standing In the spot- 
light again, this time at Palmyra, Penn., 
where, until the postal authorities inter- 
fered, the Stauffers conducted a thriv- 
ing mail-order business in  gold-find- 
ers. Under the names of Hall. & Co., the 
Prospectors’ and Miners’ Agency and the 
Gem Novelty Company, the Stauffers 
during the last 20 years have operated in 
various parts of the country, and called 
the rod by different names—the gold- 
meter, the electrometer and the Spanish 
needle. Their business was not a secret 
to Palymra. The people of Palmyra, in 
fact, knew all about the game, but ac- 
cepted it ‘as a joke on the rest of the 
world, not as wise to the enterprise of 
the Stauffers as Palmyra. With the pro- 
tection and indorsement of Palmyra pol- 
iticians, bankers and trades people with 
whom they did business, the Stauffers 
circulated tons of highly interesting liter- 
ature, and by returning the money of in- 
sistent protesting victims, the promoters 
succeeded for years in avoiding the 
clutches of the law. Farmers were ad- 
vised not to sell their land until the 
“goldometer” had been tried upon it. The 
“latest improved” goldmeter was made 
in two sizes: No. 1 at $12; No. 2 at $16, 
and the buyer might use his judgment as 
to his requirements in treasure hunting. 
If he had a Captain Kidd sized imagin- 
ation, expecting a large and deeply bur- 
ied treasure, he would undoubtedly re- 
quire the No. 2. The circulars are illus- 
trated with the picture of a miner work- 
ing with the goldometer, which looks like 
a bug hanging at the end of a string ona 
short rod. The “bug” is the business end 
of the goldometer, and is claimed by the 
divining-rod swindlers to smell gold at a 
distance of from 1200 to 2000 ft., after 
which it at once starts for the hidden 
treasure, no matter how many feet under- 
ground it may be. 
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American Institute of Min- 
ing Engineers 


The one-hundredth meeting of the In- 
stitute will be held in the Pennsylvania 
anthracite -regien, where the Institute 
was organized at the Wilkes-Barre meet- 
ing of May, 1871, forty years ago. Head- 
quarters will be at the Glen Summit 
Springs hotel, Glen Summit Springs, Lu- 
zerne county (near Wilkes-Barre), where 
the first session will be held, June 6. 

The annual business meeting of the 
corporation will be held at the office of 
the Institute, 29 West Thirty-ninth street, 
New York, on Tuesday, Feb. 21, at 11 
a.m. At this meeting, members present 
in person or by proxy will elect three 
directors of the corporation, and officers 
and members of the council, as required 
by the constitution. 


Chronology of Mining for 
January, 1911 


~ Jan. 3—Explosion in}No. 3 colliery of 
Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company, at 
Sydney, N. S., imprisoned six men.—Fire 
at Rawhide mine of British Columbia 
Copper Company. 

Jan. 4—Strike of 12,000 coal miners 
in Belgium. 

Jan. 5—Stockholders of American 
Smelting and Refining Company voted to 
increase capital stock by $15,000,000, to 
provide for the conversion of bonds 
of the American Smelting Securities 
Company. 

Jan. 7—Dissolution of Association of 
Licensed Cement Manufacturers formally 
announced. Standard gusher No. 10 in 
Midway oilfield, California. brought in. 


Jan. 10—Standard Oil 10,000-bbI. 
gusher in Kern oilfield, California, took 
fire. 


Jan. 14—Underground fire broke out in 
the workings between the Modoc and 
Butte & Ballaklava mines, at Butte, 
Mont., two men being smothered. 


Jan. 15—Boston & Montana sm..tery 
at Great Falls, Mont., shut down tem- 
porarily on account of ore freezing in 
bins. 


Jan. 16—Operation resumed in rail 
mill at Gary, Ind.—U. S. Court, at Chey- 
enne, grants Penn.-Wyoming Investors’ 
Association right to audit company’s 
books.—Announcement of phosphate dis- 
coveries near Butte, Mont. 


Jan, 17—Powder explosion in Keating 
mine, Broadwater county, Mont., killed 
six, injured two and wrecked shaft. 


Jan. 20—Forty miners killed in fire in 
Casimir colliery, Sosnowice, Russian 
Poland.—Five killed, seven injured by 
explesion in Gayton mines, about 15 
miles west of Richmond, Va.—Executive 
Council of American Federation of Labor 
granted charter to Western Federation of 
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Miners on same basis as United Mine 
Workers of America. 

Jan. 25—Explosion at the Hughes- 
town No. 10 colliery of Pennsylvania 
Coal Company, at Pittston, Penn., killed 
six men and seriously injured five more. 

Jan. 30. Arrival at Toronto of first 
bullion shipment from Porcupine. 


Charles F. Shelby 


Charles F. Shelby, general superinten- 
dent of the smelting works of the Cerro 
de Pasco Mining Company, was killed in 
an automobile accident, Jan. 25, while 
on his way from Ancon to Lima, Peru. 
Mr. Shelby was on a vacation, and was 
returning from Ancon, a summer resort, 
in his 60-h.p. Palmer-Singer automobile, 
which was equipped with flanged car 
wheels and was running on the tracks of 
the Central Railway of Peru. In accord- 
cordance with the regulations, the auto- 
mobile was in charge of a pilot or con- 
ductor, and besides Mr. Shelby there were 
in the car, in the rear scat, Mrs. Shelby 
and two other ladies. When the auto- 
mobile jumped the track, it struck an 
iron telegraph pole, Mr. Shelby and the 
pilot being instantly killed. Mrs. Shelby 
sustained a broken collar bone, but the 
other two women were only bruised. Mrs. 
Shelby has practically recovered and, 
with a baby torn in Peru, will soon re- 
turn to the United States. The remains 
are now en route, having left Callao on 
Jan. 27, and will be held in a receiving 
vault pending Mrs. Shelby’s arrival. In- 
terment will be made at Cleveland, Ohio. 

Charles Francis Shelby was one of the 
most distinguished of the younger gener- 
ation of metallurgical engineers engaged 
in the production of copper. He was 
born at Omaha, Neb., in 1874, and enx- 
tered upon his professional career 1n 
1895, when h2 became assistant assayer 
and chemist at the works of the Globe 
Smelting and Refining Company, at Den- 
ver, Colo., with which company he re- 
mained until 1900, when he left Denver 


to go to the smelting works at Aguas- 
calientes, in Mexico, first as chemist, then 
becoming assistant supezintendent. In 
1903 he removed to Globe, Ariz., to be- 
come superintendent of the smelting 
works of the Old Dominion Copper 
Mining and Smelting Company, a posi- 
tion that he held until 1906. He made an 
excellent record of efficiency at Globe, 
which, together with his remarkable in- 
telligence and ingenuity, attracted general 
attention, and led to his selection as sup- 
erintendent of the smelting works of the 
Cananea Consolidzted Copper Company, 
of Canranea, Sonora, in 1906, when the 
rebuildine of that works was inaugurat- 
ed. Under Mr. Shelby the reconstruction 
of that plant was rapidly executed, ard 
his great work carried on under the di- 
rection of his distinguished chief, Doctor 
Ricketts, has contributed largely to the 
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marvelous reduction in the cost of pro. 
ducing copper at Cananea, enabling that 
company to survive under recent compet. 
itive conditions. 

Having substantially completed his 
work at Cananea, in the early part of 
1910, Mr. Shelby resigned to enter upon 
the equally important, but greatly more 
arduous, duties of general sup:rinten- 
dent of the works of the Cerro de Pasco 
Mining Company, in Peru. His services 
there during his brief incumbency had 
already become of extraordinary value to 
the company, and with his untimely death 
the officers of the company express their 
great satisfaction with his work, and feel 
themselves at a loss to obtain a metal- 
lurgical engineer of equal breadth to fill 
his place. 

During a large part of his professional 
career, Mr. Shelby was a constant and 
highly valued contributor to the JourNAL. 
Brought up in the school of Doctor 
Douglas, he was a great believer in the 
policy of professional frankness, of 
which Doctor Douglas is the great ex- 
ponent. Of all valuable developments in 
his own practice, Mr. Shelby gave freely, 
especially through the medium of the 
JOURNAL, to his professional confreres, 
Several years ago he gave us for publi- 
cation the entire set of drawings of the 
new furnaces at Cananea. These were no 
perfunctory illustrations, but were the 
real working drawings, and because of 
their convenience our reproductions were 
commonly used for reference in the 
drafting office at Cananea. 

In speaking of this noteworthy contri- 
bution we remarked in the JourNAL of 
April 25, 1908: “There may be some who 
will consider thet such an exposition of 
details as Mr. Shelby makes is a gift to 
the public that detracts from professional 
prestige, inasmuch as it enables the less 
experienced to take advantage of the edu- 
cation and study of engineers which con- 
stitute their stock in trade. But such a 
view is a mistaken one, as has becn re- 
peatedly pointed out by Doctor Douglas, 
who is the greatest exponent of the cam- 
paign of <ducation against secrecy in the 
arts. Let anyone read Dr. Douglas’ last 
paper on this subject, presented at the 
Toronto meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Mining Engineers, July, 1907, and 
then see if he can refrain from applaud- 
ing such liberality as Mr. Shelby has 
shown.” 

The absorbing character of his work 
in Peru, which was of a magnitude that 
would have prevented many men from 
communicating results of practice to the 
technical press, did not reduce Mr. Shel- 
by’s thoughtfulness of the interests of 
his professional confreres, and he con- 
tinued to be a frequent contributor to our 
pages. Our issue of Jan. 28, that was on 
the press when the news of his death 
came, contained an article by him, and 
not the last. 
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The Handling of High 


Explosives 


While the handling of high explosives, 
such as dynamite and fulminate of mer- 
cury caps, should at all times be done 
with the maximum amount of caution, 
and all possible means be taken to pre- 
vent accident, it would seem only rea- 
sonable that such methods should at least 
be demanded and enforced in or around a 
mine. 

From personal experience and obser- 
vation, I will say frankly that with 
the possible exception of a few in- 
dependent mines the supervision at the 
mines of the Lake Superior copper coun- 
try is extraordinarily lax in this respect. 
I had for a long time thought that this 
was a weak point in the general opera- 
tion of the Lake mines, but the fact was 
driven home to me with considerable 
force by a personal experience which 
might well have had worse results than 
it did, and which I believe will bear 
telling. 


A DANGEROUS EXPERIENCE 


In the pursuit of my duties as assist- 
ant engineer of one of the copper mines 
in this district, one day I found it nec- 
essary to walk through one of the drifts 
to the breast. In so doing, I passed the 
blockholer, who was in front of a tim- 
bered chute about 150 ft. from the shaft. 
Let me say here, for the benefit of those 
who perhaps are not familiar with the 
term blockholer, that it is the general 
custom in these mines to employ a man 
whose sole duty is to walk through the 
mine several times during the shift, 
equipped with dynamite, caps and a hand 
drill, and to blast large blocks of copper 
ore; called “blockholes.” I passed this 
man and proceeded to the breast of the 
drift. My work occupied me there for 
Possibly five minutes, then leaving the 
miners there I returned toward the shaft. 
After going some distance I was sud- 
denly blinded for an instant by a blue 
flash and partially stunned by the report 
which immediately followed. It took me 
several seconds to find that I was only 
slightly scratched and to realize that I 
had walked into the “blockhole.” I im- 
mediately sought the man responsible for 
it, an Austrian, who could barely under- 
Stand English, much less talk it, and 
Succeeded in getting the explanation. The 
truth of the matter was, he had told the 
trammers to go out to the shaft with 
their load, had fired his shot, and had 
then gone out to the shaft himself. Now 
this was in direct disobedience to orders 
which required that both approaches 
Should be guarded. In this case one ap- 
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proach was left open, and by chance I 
happened along at that particular mo- 
ment, with the results above described. 
Either the man did not understand what 
was required of him or he wilfully dis- 
obeyed. In either event, the company 
was at fault, first because only com- 
petent, fairly intelligent men should be 
employed for that class of work, and 
secondly because in this particular in- 
stance, the man was not disciplined. 


AN EXPLOSION CAUSED BY HoT GREASE 


It is not at all uncommon, in fact it is 
usual in a Lake Superior mine to see a 
miner stand over an open tool box con- 
taining dynamite and caps, select what 
powder he wants, and count out his caps, 
meanwhile heedlessly allowing the hot 
grease from his sunshine lamp to fall 
promiscously where it will. Apparently 
he is utterly oblivious to the fact that one 
of those hot drops of grease might easily 
explode a cap if it should happen to fall 
on the right spot. A most flagrant ex- 
ample of the old adage—‘‘Familiarity 
breeds contempt.” Nevertheless the un- 
expected sometimes happens. Apropos 
of this, I remember having had pointed 
out to me a particular spot on the hang- 
ing-wall of a certain drift in the old 
Osceola mine. The story goes that a 
miner left his stope to get powder and 
caps from his tool box, shortly after 
which a loud explosion was heard. Upon 
examination the miner was discovered in 
small pieces spread over the hanging-wall 


_ not far from the spot where his tool box 


had previously stood but of which there 
was no sign. 

Another custom in vogue is a careless 
habit among the drill boys. Upon being 
sent by the miners to bring powder and 
caps, they will stuff eight or nine sticks 
of powder, possibly more, together with 
a partly filled box of caps, into their 
shirt, the latter being partly open in front. 
Thus equipped they will climb into a 
stope, or down a winze, or perhaps run 
several lifts on the ladders. As far as 
I know there is nothing to prevent th- 
cap box from dropping out of their <iirt 
fronts if they should happen to '=:a .oo 
far forward. One tmusstep and —er.ough 
said. 


It is such methods as these that are 
particularly to be decried, and which are 
entirely preventable at little or no cost. 
To permit such a.state of affairs to exist 
is downright neglect on the part of the 
cempany. Rules governing these matters 
should be instituted and enforced, and a 
breach of them by employees should be 
immediately and adequately disciplined. 
Although I have no figures at hand to 
sustain the statement, I feel quite safe 
in saying that undoubtedly a number of 
fatal coal-mine accidents are traceable 
to such conditions. 

The most deadly feature of the matter, 
of course, and that which brings it home 
to all of us is, that the many innocent are 
often obliged to suffer for the careless- 
ness of the guilty one. 

L. E. Ives. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Jan: 11, 1911. 


The Concentrator of the Utah 
Copper Company 


The contribution in the JouRNAL of 
December 24, 1910, by Claude T. Rice, 
outlining the latest practice in the Utah 
Copper mill, was highly instructive. 
Graded crushing with graded separation 
of the valuable nineral, has become too 
well established a feature of concentrat- 
ing practice to call for particular notice, 
but the means by which it is accom- 
plished in this case are so ingenious and 
simple as to attract more than passing 
interest. The use of “roughing” tables 
instead of fine jigs is a departure which 
may have a broader significence than 
would necessarily attach to it as an 
adaptation to meet the exigencies of one 
particular low-grade milling problem, 
and a fuller knowledge of the factors 
which determined the choice might indi- 
cate the range of its possibilities. 

I cannot see that Mr. Rice’s inferences 
regarding the tendency of modern mill- 
ing practice in the matter of screen siz- 
ing and hydraulic classification are war- 
ranted. The argument of some mill men 
in favor of wunsized and unclassified 
feeds, is not new, but the flow sheet uu- 
der discussion can hardly be offered in 
support of such practice. Rather, the 
classification of the product of the chil- 
ean mills, presumably approximating 1 
mm. to 0, into seven products separately 
treated, argues a high appreciation of the 
advantages of close classification. 

If it was the writer’s intention to point 
out a growing tendency to favor “classi- 
fied” as distinguished from “sized” 
table feeds. he failed to make the dis- 
tinction clear and his illustrations are 
contradictory. In the first case, the split- 
ting of the table feed on a 12-mesh 
screen is such a crude example of screen- 
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Sizing practice that other crude factors 
influencing the results are to be suspect- 
ed. The next case indicates better re- 
sults from rough-screen sizing (on and 
through 40-mesh) than from hydraulic 
classification. In the third case, a bette: 
extraction is claimed to have resulted 
from the treatment of slimes first with 
the sands on tables and, again, on van- 
ners, than from their separate treatment 
on vanners alone. 


THE PERSONAL EQUATION IN TESTS 


While essential details, omitted for the 
sake of brevity, may bear out inferences 
not now altogether clear, the manner of 
their presentation as evidence serves to 
call attention to a too common laxness in 
the matter of securing exact and sys- 
tematic data bearing on operating effi- 
ciency. Too frequently “rule of thumb” 
methods are depended on, not only in 
judging the efficiency of various steps in 
established mill practice, but in estimat- 
ing the benefits of proposed changes in 
plant or flow sheet; changes which are 
often based on experiments so crude and 
unsystematic as to leave in doubt the 
real cause and often the actuality of any 
improvement. In such cases, the person- 
al equation is often the determining fac- 
tor. A prejudiced operator will general- 
ly manage to get better results by the 
methods he believes should give the bet- 
ter results. In cases where the greatest 
care is used in testing modifications of 
equipment of flow sheet, the realization 
of its possibilities is by no means easy. 
For the operator, a reasonably clear un- 
derstanding of the conflicting influences 
directing the course of the mineral par- 
ticles through or over a machine is essen- 
tial to its proper adjustment to suit a 
particular class of feed. Measured by 
this standard, competent jig, table and 
vanner men are rare and when introduc- 
ing new methods, especially careful and 
intelligent supervision is mecessary to 
prevent running in old ruts. 


SCREENING AND CLASSIFICATION 


As to the comparative advantages of 
screen sizing and hydraulic classification 
for table feeds, there is room for intelli- 
gent difference of opinion. In some cas- 
es, an unwarranted prejudice may be due 
to failure to recognize a fundamental 
difference in tables. In jigging practice, 
sized feeds are particularly favorable to 
making clean gate-discharge products 
while classified feeds are favorable to 
making clean hutch products. For van- 
ners, the evidence is in favor of classi- 
fied feeds, owing to the sizing action of 
water flowing over smooth surfaces. In 
the case of reciprocating tables, condi- 
tions are more complex. The material 
on the table is subjected to a combined 
stratifying action, due to agitation, and 
a sizing action, due to the water flow. 
These influences together determine the 
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course of the various mineral particles 
over the table and the grouping of these 
mineral particles varies according to the 
relative activity of the two influences. 
This relative activity differs on different 
tables (and on different parts of the same 
table), according to the number, depth 
and form of the riffles. Numerous, deep, 
full length riffles give the stratifying ac- 
tion its maximum importance, and 
“sized” feeds are better adapted to mak- 
ing high extraction and clean products. 
On smooth surfaces, the sizing action of 
the water flow predominates, and classi- 
fied feeds are preferable. Between these 
two extremes can doubtless be found 
tables which will do equally good work on 
either class of feed, if properly adjusted. 
When it is considered, however, that the 
relative importance of the two influences 
at work varies on most tables with the 
slope, the rate of feed, and amount of 
water used, it is not surprising that con- 
tradictory experience is reported, where 
from superficial data, general agreement 
might be expected. 


THE SCOPE OF CLASSIFIERS AND SIZERS 


One other factor, which must be given 
due weight in any comparison, is the effi- 
ciency of the “classifying” and “sizing” 
operation in each case. The results at- 
tainable by either method improve as the 
classification or sizing approaches theo- 
retical perfection. 


In the end, either method must stand 
the test of economic utility. Probably 
mechanical considerations bearing direct- 
ly on costs, more often control the choice 
than any direct advantage in extraction 
or degree of concentration. But for this 
fact, some general principles might be 
evolved, which would tend to standardize 
mill work in this respect. For installa- 
tions where the largest capacity compat- 
ible with clean products is desired, close 
screen sizing seems to have the strongest 
claim to consideration. In low-grade 
milling operations the tendency to over- 
load tables is very strong, while, at the 
same time, the low grade of the ore urges 
extreme simplicity of plant. The number 
of instances in which hydraulic classifica- 
tion is favored under these conditions, 
therefore, serve to emphasize the pre- 
ponderant importance of the economic 
side of every concentrating problem. 


The presentation of these views in 
connection with the discussion of prac- 
tice at the Utah Copper concentrator is 
not to be misunderstood as in any sense, 
a criticism of methods adopted there. 
In view of the results attained, if for no 
other reason, anyone appreciating to 
how great a degree many features of mill 
designing and operating are and must re- 
main the result of compromise, will be 
disposed to congratulate rather than crit- 
icize. J. R. BLAKE. 

New York, Jan. 10, 1911. 
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Mine Surveying 


Several articles, dealing with methods 
of mine surveying, have appeared recent. 
ly in the JOURNAL and all of them seem 
open to the same objection, viz., there is 
no check on the work without making 
a second, independent survey. 


In the azimuth method, it is very easy 
to write down a wrong angle, although it 
may have been correctly read; in the 
other methods, using deflections, the 
commonest error is to set down a left de. 
flection for a right, or vice versa. 

The following method is in common 
use in the mines at Butte, and solves 
the question nicely, as one can be abso- 
lutely sure of the angle and deflection 
whether right or left. To be fully certain 
of the correctness of the work, it is only 
necessary to retape the courses roughly, 
as a check. It is rare that the tenths and 
hundredths will be wrongly read or en- 
tered. 


The method is as follows: All sights 
are taken with the telescope direct, with- 
out plunging, which method eliminates 
errors due to poor adjustment of collima- 
tion. Set vernier A (nearest eyepiece) 
at 180 deg. on the inner scale and sight 
on back station; clamp lower motion and 
turn to foresight station. Read angie 
from inner-scale vernier A. This is the 
true deflection angle and is noted right or 
left. Next set vernier A at zero; back- 
sight on rear station with lower motion; 
release upper motion and turn to head 
station. The angle will be greater or 
less than 180 deg. by the same amount as 
the first angle read, according as the de- 
flection is right or left. 

GLENN ANDERSON. 

Cobalt, Ont., Jan. 18, 1911. 


Uses of Zirconium 


Is there any commercial value to a de- 
posit of zirconium sand, and what are 
the uses for it? 

6. & F. 

Rio Janiero, Brazil, Dec. 11, 1910. 

Zirconia is highly refractory and of 
great radiating power. It is, consequent- 
ly, always in demand as a material for 
incandescent gas mantles. It is used in 
the manufacture of the Nernst glow lamp, 
together with thorium and yttrium. Cyl- 
inders of zirconia have been used in the 
Drummond light, but it is rather an ex- 
pensive substance for that purpose. The 
use of zirconium nitrate has been pat- 
ented as a food preservative. The usual 
commercial deposits of zirconium sand 
are hydraulicked like auriferous sands. 
The crude concentrate thus obtained must 
be treated electromagnetically in order to 
purify it further. The electromagnetic 
concentrates are worth about 12%c. per 
lb., the crude water concentrates about 
3 to 3%4c. per lb. The German American 
Monazite Company uses the Wetherill 
electromagnetic separator. 
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VELDIUIS 








This department is designed to treat 
in a brief way of details of everyday 
practice. Many readers are doing inter- 
esting things in mining and milling that 
other readers like to know about. The 
thought that there is nothing new in them 
should not be a deterrent of telling about 
them. Something that is an old story in 
one district may be quite unknown in an- 
other. Our draftsmen can develop any 
kind of a pencil sketch that is intelligible. 
A blueprint answers all the purposes of 
the engraver. Contributions are solic- 
ited. 








A Hinge Gate for Ore Bins 


The hinge gate is one of the oldest 
forms of chute gates in use, but since 
castings have become cheap they have 
been largely superseded by the gear and 
pinion type of gate, which on account of 
frequent breaking of the gear and pinion 
has been in turn displaced by the arc 
form that now is most in favor and for 
most work is best, owing to its cheapness. 
A drawback to the use of the arc gate 
is its liability to be blocked by a boulder, 
but this is true to a much less extent 
than with the gear and pinion gate. Both 
these gates close from above. The ad- 
vantage of the hinge gate is that it closes 
from below and since the ore stops run- 
ning because it banks up as the gate 
rises above the angle of repose of the 
material in the bin, there is no trouble 
from blocking by boulders. This is a de- 
sirable feature, especially when the ore 
is being loaded from a bin into a train, 
The hinge gate also has the advantage in 
that the lift of the gate, that in this type 
is the gate itself, pulls back out of the 
way after the cars have been filled. This 
is a great advantage and shows the spe- 
cial field of the hinge gate. 

An accompanying illustration shows the 
hinge gate that is in use at the Central 
shaft of the North Star Mines Company 
at Grass Valley, Cal., on the surface bin 
into which the skips dump and from 
which the ore and waste rock are drawn 
into three-ton cars on the electrically 
operated trains that take it to the mills. 

The chute mouthpiece is given a slope 
of 30 deg. to the horizontal. The bin 
mouth opening is 20 in. wide, while the 
apron gate piece is 3 ft. 4 in. wide, to 
spread the ore evenly in the long cars. 
The apron piece, or gate piece proper, is 
20 in. long and is secured to the mouth- 
piece of the gate by a simple hinge ex- 
tending across its width. Extending 
Straight back from the apron plate is a 
Piece of flat iron 9 in. long, to the end of 
which a wooden lever arm for operating 
the gate is attached by means of a hooked 
tod. This lever is 7 ft. 6 in. long, and 












Notes of Interest to 
Prospectors and Op- 
erators of Small as 


well as Large Mines 
Things that have to 
be done in Everyday 


Mining 


the rod from the apron extension arm is 
attached at a point 18 in. from a bolt in 
the end of the wooden lever. On the 
timbers of the bin an ordinary notched 
brake catch is bolted that holds the lever 
arm in the desired position when the gate 





HINGE GATE AT CENTRAL SHAFT ORE 
Bin, NortH STAR MINE 


is closed. In order to make the raising 
of the apron easier its weight, together 
with the weight of the ore resting on it, 
is counterbalanced by a weight hung from 
the lever arm. 








F. Krantz, of Bonn, Germany, has ar- 
ranged to prepare scales of refringency 
illustrating the degrees of refringency oc- 
curring in minerals, and useful in cou- 
nection with tables for the determination 
of minerals microscopically, such as 
those published in Winchell’s “Optical 
Mineralogy.” 





- advantages. 





Change House at Rose Deep 
Mine, South Africa 


The operation of the change house at the 
Rose Deep mine in the Transvaal is out- 
lined by P. Snowden’ as follows: A Kaffir 
coming off shift hangs his clothes in a 
warm room, and passes down a concrete 
corridor which is a shower bath with 
water varying from warm to cold. At the 
end of this corridor is another room in 
which he finds his outdoor clothing. From 
here he goes to a cocoa house where he 
gets a pint of cocoa before going out- 
decors. In coming on shift he. goes 
through the reverse of this process ex- 
cept the bath is omitted. It is stated that 
the decrease in the company’s hospital 
bill more than pays for this, which shows 
that care of the laborer is not always 
wasted. It may be added that from Dec. 
1908, to June, 1909, the Rose Deep paid 
272% per cent. on its capital and from 
June, 1909, to June, 1910, an additional 
45 per cent. so that the management can- 
not be held to be mere sentimentalists. 


Storing Inflammable Material 


Too much care cannot be exercised in 
affording proper storage for inflammable 
materials. In section 24 of the proposed 
law for the prevention of mine accidents, 
the committee proposed that “oils and 
other dangerously inflammable materials 
must be kept in a covered building kept 
solely for such storage,” etc. George C. 
Stone, in the discussion of this subject 
before the Mining and Metallurgical So- 
ciety of America, said: “This expressly 
excludes the method of storage which is 
now being largely used, and which is 
most approved by the insurance com- 
panies; that is, the storage of all oils, 
gasolene, etc., in steel tanks buried in the 
ground. This method has a number of 
First, the oil is protected 
from freezing; second, if a tank should 
leak, the ground around it prevents the 
oil from escaping. It is entirely pro- 
tected from fire, even if buildings nearby 
should get on fire, and it can be placed 
close to any building without danger. 
Aside from this, where oil is used in 
large quantities, it is much more econom- 
ical to use the tanks and receive oil in 
tank-cars than to get it in barrels. The 
oil companies now have tank-cars divided 
in halves, thirds or quarters, so that two, 
three or four kinds of oil can be shipped 
in the same car, and the saving in this 
way is considerable. There are a num- 
ber of companies which have made 





1Journ. South African Association of En- 


gineers, Oct.-Nov., 1910. 
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a specialty of constructing these tanks 
and pumps for drawing the oil from 
them, and if you will consult any of the 
insurance companies, I think you will 
find that they will advise this method of 
storage. I think you will be wise to 
allow this at least as an alternative to 
the method described in section 24.” 


Method of Returning Pulp to 
Classifier from Tube Mill 


By Cooprper SHAPLEY* 


The difficulties of returning the pulp 
from the discharge end of a tube mill to 
the original classifier at the feed end are 
numerous. The principal machines used 
for this purpose are the bucket elevator, 
centrifugal pump, Frenier spiral pump 
and the air lift. Of these, the bucket ele- 
vator and the Frenier pump are the most 
used because of the slow speed and 
therefore slight amount of wear to their 
parts. But the objection to any of these 
forms of returns is found in the fact that, 
if for any reason, the power of the mill 
is shut off without warning, there is a 
heavy flow of pulp from the tube mill as 


Cone or any 
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soon as it stops that cannot be taken 
care of by any of the above returns, be- 
cause they also are stopped. 

The scheme of returning the pulp as 
shown in the sketch, is a combination of 
the tube mill itself with a Frenier pump, 
the spiral wheel of the pump is bolted 
to the feed end of the tube mill and the 
sleeve packing joint is bolted to the dis- 
charge end of the tube mill. A feed box 
is placed so that the discharge from the 
classifying cone drops directly into it, 
and the- spiral wheel scoops it up and 
feeds it into the tube mill and out the 
discharge end, up into the original cone 
classifier. This pumping action of the 
spiral causes pressure inside the tube 
mill and therefore the mill is always a 
little more than half full of pulp, thus 
giving it a greater grinding capacity. If 
the power is shut off there is no slop or 
spilling of pulp to a sump. No extra 
motor is required to run the return ma- 
chinery and the only wear is at the pack- 
ing sleeve, which is no greater than in 


*General manager, Shapley Engineering 
Company, Apartado 20, Guanajuato, Mex. 
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the Frenier pump. The speed of a five- 
foot tube mill corresponds closely to the 
speed of a 54-in. Frenier spiral. 


Snatch Blocks Applied to 
Hoisting 
By STEPHEN L. GooDALE* 


The Bristol mines, at Pioche, Lincoln 
county, Nevada, comprise a group of the 
old-time silver mines. In the early days, 
a number of rich bodies of silver ore 
were mined from one or another of the 
19 claims now owned by the Bristol Con- 
solidated Mining Company. The ores of 
the Bristol are replacement bodies in 
limestone in the shape of chimneys, bed- 
ded sheets and narrow tabular bodies 
lying in veins due to faulting, the faults 
cutting across limestone strata. The 
chimneys contain the most important and 
richest ore. They lie usually in or just 
above the junction of two faults in differ- 
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of rich ore was taken out close to the 
shaft, and as the work got away from 
the shaft a small electric hoist was ip. 
stalled. This was found to be an ex. 
pensive arrangement, especially as the 
electric drill, on account of which the dy- 
namo was primarily installed, proved un- 
satisfactory, and the dynamo had to be 
driven for this hoist alone. This meam 
an extra man at $4 per day to drive the 
dynamo, also the hoisting engineer below 
and the hoisting engineer at the top of 
the Gypsy shaft, each of whom got $4 
per day. 

To replace this, two 12-in. snaten 
blocks were placed at the 450-ft. station 
—one in the floor of station at A close 
to the shaft, and one at B hung from a 
well braced stull in line with the winze. 
The bucket was hoisted from the winze 
and lowered to a truck on the station 
level. The hoist rope was run out to get 
slack and taken off the snatch blocks; 
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SNATCH BLOCK APPLIED To MINE HOISTING 


ent systems. The productive veins be- 
long to two systems, one of which strikes 
rorth and south and dips steeply to the 
east; the other strikes northeast and 
southwest and dips about 30 deg. to the 
southeast. The junction of these two 
veins, therefore, forms a channel which 
has a strike nearly north and south and 
dips 30 to 45 deg. to the south. 

In the development of a chimney of ore 
lying in such a junction, it is necessary 
to follow the ore either up or down from 
whatever point it may be discovered. 
Several times, hoping to catch such a 
shoot from a lower level and work up 
on it, it has been missed altogether, which 
necessitated the expense of going back to 
a higher level and carrying a small 
winze down in order to follow the ore. 

One such shoot was cut at the 450 
level of the Gipsy shaft. A large amount 


*Professor of metallurgy, University of 
Pittsburg, Pittsburg, Penn. 


the slack was again taken up and the 
truck run to the shaft. The snatch blocks 
were placed, as shown in the diagram, 
to allow the main hoisting rope being car- 
ried around the snatch blocks and down 
the winze. 


This arrangement could be worked 
quite rapidly and lessened the number of 
men, cutting out the high-priced engineer at 
the May Day shaft and replacing the $4 
man at the 450 level with a S3 man, 
whose duty it was to manage the hoisting 
from the winze and the placing of the 
hoisting rope around the snatch blocks. 
Frequently also during a shift this man 
was able to get out several hundred 
pounds of high-grade ore near the shaft. 

It might seem that there would be 
denger of overwinding and pulling out 4 
snatch block, considering that the bucket 
had to be stopped within eight inches of a 
given point on the 450 level, and that 
the hoisting engineer had to rely largely 
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on a bell signal. Again, it was difficult 
to maintain a mark on the rope for the 
engineer’s guidance. No trouble was ex- 
perienced. While this cannot be consid- 
ered an ideal’ arrangement for mining a 
large deposit, still it worked satisfactor- 
ily for prospecting more than 100 ft. be- 
low the level of the snatch-block station. 








Automatic Car Recording 
By LEE FRASER. 


The general utility of automatic re- 
cording machines is appreciated by those 
who once having used them are later 
compelled to do without. Recording ma- 
chines for various purposes are not dif- 
ficult to improvise; those under discus- 
sion are comparatively simple. The 
problem in this case is to register the 
time of arrival and departure of trains of 
ore cars at the unloading bins, and the 
number of cars in the train. 

The mechanism illustrated operates 
as follows: As the train approaches the 
discharge terminal, the wheels of the 
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As it is desired to register the return 
trips, the contact-maker used for spacing 
is fitted with contact 2, Fig. 2, thereby 
giving an interval in the record for both 
incoming and outgoing trips. A second 
contact is given the contact-maker work- 
ing the car register and a third contact- 
maker is provided to group the cars, so 
they will appear in trips on the ribbon. 
This group spacing is done by contact 2, 
Fig. 2, on the return trip, and so the 
contact-maker must be placed a distance 
from the first and second contact-mak- 
ers, greater than the maximum train 
length. Contact 1, Fig. 2, acts to pass 
the current through the solenoid in Fig. 
3, thereby marking the time of arrival of 
the train on the dials. Contact 2, Fig. 2, 
is also connected to the same circuit, to 
register the time of departure of the trip. 

The car record is taken from the reel 
and the dial is changed each shift. Re- 
marks and memoranda may be readily 
made for future reference. Should the 
contact makers be tampered with, in- 
consistencies in the records will so quickly 
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ELECTRIC CAR RECORDER 


cars engage a contact-maker, momen- 
tarily passing an electric current through 
the solenoid A Fig 1, thereby raising the 
lever arm to release the band brake on 
the drive wheel, which is turned by a 
weight, suspended from the main shaft. 
Placed a short distance from the first, a 
second contact-maker acts so as to pass 
the current through the solenoid B, 
causing the marker to register on a 
strip of paper. During the instant the 
brake hand is released the suspended 
weight turns the wheel engaging the spur 
C, keyed to the shafting of the lower 
troller D. The roller D is connected by a 
beit to the roller E driving the shaft on 
which is mounted the tower reel of pa- 
per. The upper shaft carrying a reel of 
Paper is driven by the roller F belt con-. 
nected to roller E. 


*Mining engineer, Boston mine, Puntarenas, 
Costa Rica. 


appear, that a person is immediately 
aware of the fact and may insure him- 
self against its repetition. 








Overwinding Allowance in 
Head Gears 


In cases of overwinding, accidents fre- 
quently happen from a blow by the liber- 
ated end of the rope, and the rope itself 
may also be damaged. To prevent this, a 
drag rope forms a useful auxiliary. This 
may be of light wire rope carried on a 
small light drum placed near the detach- 
ing gear, the free end of the rope to be 
formed into a loop of such size as to 
allow the hoisting rope to run through 
freely, yet too small to admit the rope 
capping; this loop to be lightly fixed 
just over the detaching ring. When an 
overwind takes place, the freed end of 
the hoisting rope is at once held in check 
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by the drag rope. The drag-rope drum 
might be provided with a brake or a coil 
spring inside, so as to prevent the rope 
running out too freely. 

The headgear should be of sufficient 
hight to allow for a fair overwind in ad- 
dition to the working hight. As a general 
rule, it is suggested that the distance 
in feet from the-underside of the sheave 
to the pin which connects the rope to the 
skip or cage standing at the point in 
which the journey is properly completed 
should not be less than the average hoist- 
ing speed in feet per minute divided by 
200. For example, if the average hoist- 
ing speed be 3000 ft. per minute, the 
overwinding allowance would be 15 feet. 








A Handy Pipe Wrench 


A drill runner in a mine often needs 
a pipe wrench to make his air-line con- 
nections or for tightening nuts or bolts 
the heads of which have become so 
rounded that the jaws of a monkey 
wrench will not hold. In such cases, 
R. A. Rudolph suggests (American 
Machinist, Jan. 5, 1911) using a short- 
head screw set in the jaws of the wrench 
as shown in the sketch. The threads of 
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A SUBSTITUTE FOR A PIPE WRENCH 


the screw bite into the pipe or bolt head, 
preventing the slipping of the wrench. 





Cleaning Filter Leaves 


The ordinary practice at cyanide plants 
is to clean the filter leaves of lime about 
once in four weeks by removing them 
from the filter tank and leaving them 
stand in a special tank filled with a 10- 
per cent. solution of muriatic acid. 
At one plant the cake of washed pulp 
is kicked off the leaves by running spent 
cyanide solution into them from a tank 
placed so as to have a head of 20 ft. and 
holding four tons of solution. In 
cleaning the filter pores of lime this 
tank is filled once a week with hot water 
from the compressor jackets and a 125- 
Ib. carboy of muriatic acid poured into 
the tank. This hot hydrochloric-acid solu- 
tion is then allowed to run down into the 
filter leaves in the tank, and owing to the 
strong solvent action of the hot solution, 
the lime is effectively removed from the 
pores of the canvas. The acid bath is 
then followed by a water wash to remove 
the acid out of the leaves. 
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Inside Amalgamation 
By K. C. PARRISH* 


Inside amalgamation is often advisable 
when there is difficulty with the outside 
plates on which a scum sometimes forms 
in spite of all precautions. Amalgam 1s 
much safer and less apt to be lost in or- 
dinary or careless wark when caught on 
the outside but there are some cases 
where gold can be caught on the inside 
of the mortar when it cannot be amalga- 
mated on the outside. 

Several years ago I had occasion to 
make some mill runs on several hundred 
tons of high-grade ore in Colombia, 
South America. The ore contained about 
13 per cent. sulphides, half of which was 
pyrite and the rest zinc and lead sul- 
phides in about equal proportions. It 
was found that a dark-colored scum 
formed on the outside plates within a few 
minutes after starting the mill; the ad- 
dition of chemicals did not help matters. 
The outside plates were placed very 
steep so as to clear themselves of the 
sulphides as quickly as possible. Fre- 
quent and careful dressing of the silver 
apron plates had no special effect; differ- 
ent degrees of hardness, cleaner mercury, 
wells, and traps did not improve the ex- 
traction. 

The gold was mostly fine and part of 
it had to be brightened before it would 
amalgamate. This was done by using a 
higher discharge and finer screen. It was 
noticed that if the gold did not amalga- 
mate on the inside but a small proportion 
of it could be caught on the outside 
plates. The outside plates could not be 
kept free from the scum and even the 
amalgam that was put on or occasionally 
caught, would sicken and scour off. Care- 
ful watching and feeling of the plates and 
the more frequent addition of quicksilver 
(as often as every 15 min.) raised the 
extraction from a total of about 50 to 
70 per cent. This extra saving was ef- 
fected entirely on the inside plates. 

The advantage of inside-plate amalga- 
mation is that the plates are always kept 
clean and bright by the splash of the 
pulp. Sufficient quicksilver must be add- 
ed to the mortar to take up all the gold, 
but not so much as to soften the plates. 
It is best added frequently in small 
amounts. 

Some amalgam I have found to 
be dirty and brittle, even from the in- 
side plates, so that with the addition of a 
little too much quick the points and sharp 
ridges break off. Only a small portion 
of such an amalgam can be easily caught 
again on the plates afterit has loosened and 
all of it will not settle around the dies; 
consequently, extra care must be taken 
in the addition of the mercury. The diffi- 
culty arising from inside amalgamation is 
that it requires considerable experience 
and skill to judge if the inside plates are 


*Mining engineer, 408 Flynn building, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
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in condition by the appearance of the 
head of the outside and the feel of the 
inside plates. 


Determining the Rope Speed 
in Hoisting 

In determining the rope speed in a 
hoisting operation when the average pis- 
ton speed, the length of stroke and diam- 
eter of drum are known, the accompanying 
chart is a handy method of calculation. 
As an example, let us assume an average 
piston speed of 600 ft. per minute, and 
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Reheating Compressed Air 
For Underground Use 


In a paper read before the Transvaal 
Institute of Mechanical Engineers, Oct., 
1910, R. G. Mackie says the reheating of 
compressed air underground and close to 
its work will receive more attention 
in the future than has been given to 
it in the past. Having to burn coal, coke 
and other combustibles underground, and 
the undesirability of introducing anything 
which is going to increase the tempera- 
ture of the mine, has been the greatest 
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CHART FOR DETERMINING THE ROPE SPEED IN HOISTING 


a 48-in. stroke; then, following the hori- 
zontal line on the chart at 600 until it is 
intersected by the diagonal line repre- 
senting a 48-in. stroke; follow this line 
to the upper section until it is inter- 
sected by the diagonal line representing 
an 8-ft. drum; by following the _hori- 
zontal line to the side of the chart the 
rope speed is found to be 1890 ft. per 
minute. 

[Note—This is the second of a se- 
ries of charts prepared by L. F. Mitten, 
of the Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
Penn. ] 


‘and the drill. 


objection to the reheating of compressed 
air in the mines. 

When the underground application 
of cheap electricity becomes general, 
the question of reheating air by 
electrical appliances is bound to be se- 
riously considered. The reheating of the 
air should be done as near to its work as 
possible to reduce losses caused by fa- 
diation in the pipes between the heater 
Less radiation means less 
interference with the mine temperature 
and increased expansive energy of the 
aif. 
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A New Mineral and a New 
Source of Potassium 
Sulphate 
By NorpAL Preus* 


In 1906 explorations were commenced 
for aluminum ore in Spain, the first 
found being in the province of Santander, 
which was a deposit of gibbsite, Al 
(OH);, but nothing is now left of the 
small pocket originally found, except 
specimens in the Museum of Natural 
Science, in Madrid. The search was coui- 
tinued, and about 5000 samples from 
different places were analyzed and alum- 
inum ore was located in six of. the 48 
provinces of Spain, one of the six being 
Almeria, which has been, and still con- 
tinuss to be, one of the richest in min- 
erals. The most important deposit was 
that found near Benahabux railway sta- 
tion, only 10 km. from the port of Al- 
meria. 

The ore is especially interesting on 
account of its composition, which is as 
follows: SOs:, 77 per cent.; Al.O;, 37.98 
per cent.; K:0, 9.64 per cent.; HO, 
17.61 per cent. The compact ore has a 
specific gravity of 2.75, and a hardness 
of 3.5. It is an aluminum-potassium sul- 
phate, and as it is a new mineral, has 
been given the name of galafatite, after 
its discoverer, Galafat. The ore when 
pure is perfectly white, has a concoidal 
fracture, and when recently taken from 
the lode is very compact. In its natural 
state it does not dissolve in water and 
resists the action of acids. Heated, it 
will partially dissolve in hydrochloric 
acid, and somewhat better in dilute sul- 
phuric acid. It is easily dissolved after 
being fused with a sufficient quantity of 
sodium bicarbonate and attacked with hy- 
drochloric acid. 


FINAL PRODUCTS TO BE ALUMINUM AND 
POTASSIUM SULPHATE 


Alumina, potassium sulphate and alum 
may be produced from this ore. The ore 
is transformed into marketable condition 
through calcination, and washing in wa- 
ter. By the calcination process water 
and the part of the sulphuric anhydride 
which is combined with the alumina, are 
eliminated, leaving a residue of a mix- 
ture of alumina and potassium sulphate. 
By washing, the potassium sulphate ‘is 
dissolved in water, leaving the alumina 
almost pure, only retaining small quan- 
tities of hygroscopic water. 

The average contents of the calcined 
mineral are as follows: Alumina, 65 to 
70 per cent.; potassium sulphate, 25 to 
30 per cent. 

The situation of the mine is fa- 
vorable, being, as stated above, only 10 
km. from the port of Almeria, the climate 
of which is especially effective for the 
necessary evaporation. The mining con- 


_— 


*Madrid, Spain. 
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cessions cover 1000 hectares, or 10,00u,- 
000 sq.m. Several parallel veins have 
teen found, with a width of 5 to 6 m. 
The working of these lodes is easy, and 
the extraction of the crude ore should 
be done cheaply. Considerable quanti- 
ties will be put on the market in 1911, 
and Germany will probably find a serious 
competitor to contend with and a brake 
on the monopolizing attitude taken lately. 


GREAT MARKET FOR OUTPUT 


The world’s consumption of potassiuin 
salts for agricultural purposes in 1909 
is given as follows: Europe, 429,885 
tons; Asia, 2144 tons; Africa, 959 tons; 
America, 153,379 tons; Australia, 1448 
tons; total, 587,815 tons, as against 270,- 
171 tons in 1901, an increase of 317,644 
tons in eight years. This should indicate 
that the mines of galafatite, near 
Benahabux, may look to a prosperous 
future. The mines are the property of 
the Compania Minera de Benahabux, and 
a company is being floated with a capital 
of 5,000,000 pesetas to work them. 








Annual Report of Goldfield 
Consolidated 


During the year ended Oct. 31, 1910, 
the Goldfield Consolidated Mines Com- 
pany recovered 497,045 oz. of gold from 
266,867 tons of ore of an average value 
of $40.72 per ton, or $10,866,752 

Metallurgical losses were $2.22, gross 
operating expenses, $10.97, and net op- 
erating profit $27.53 per ton of ore. The 
toi.al recovery was $10,273,934. 

BALANCE SHEET—GOLDFIELD 
CONSOLIDATED 
Ocr. 31, 1910. 


Assets: 
a Se $35,367,786 
Mine buildings, machinery and 

iano iainyaidiock W ao niaie 6 153 ,677 
Office building and furniture...... 23,094 
COMIPTOSSOT DIANE... sc eee ss 48,368 


Power station and pole line....... 

Miscellaneous real estate, buildings 
OO | 51,400 

Stocks owned 

Unexpired insurance... 752 


Supplies on hand................ 119,122 
Accounts receivable.............. 135,663 
Cash in bank and on hand........ 1,043 ,287 


$38,387,816 








Liabilities: 


OSE re 
Reserves: 


$35,591,480 


Beene 0OK is. 6k cesses $24,001 
Income tax....:..... 44,679 
Property tax.....".... 1,985 
Damage fund........ 5,831 
—_— 76,498 
Accounts ——_ satel oy ne Seats akaigric 84,155 
Undivided profits................ 2,635,682 
$38 387,816 
Four regular dividends at 50c. per 


share each, or S2 per share and five extra 
dividends of 20c. each, were disbursed 
within the year. The company com- 
menced the fiscal year with cash balances 
of $1,365,324 and closed the year with 
cash balances of $1,549,134, bullion in 
transit and by-product settlements out- 
Standing, of $494,044, and no debts. 
Early in the year the flow sheet of 
the mill was changed and six chilean 
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mills were installed. In April, a fire de- 
stroyed the refinery and 30 stamps. The 
latter were reconstructed and put in op- 
eration again by July 1. A fire-protec- 
tion installation, a new refinery, assay 
office, electric storage-battery plant, and 
a new hoist and accessories at the La- 
guna shaft were built. The cost of all 
these improvements was charged to the 
expense account of the year. 


EXPENSES FOR 1910 AT GOLDFIELD 














CONSOLIDATED. 
isp. Per 
Mining: Amount. Ton. 
CONE cise cnccsveeee $652,565 .67 
Development......... 379,492.91 
$1,032,058.58 $3.86 
Transportation.......... 36,799.51 0.14 
NII isd och ns 6. ernttoroierwaceiie 562,881.07 2.11 
Treating concentrates.... 82,712.74 0.31 
Marketing: 
BNE onsic a5 0 Gioia aa 0% 61,314.72 0.23 
Concentrate residues 
and mill by-products. 221,443.92 0.83 
High grade ore........ 89,371.49 0.34 
> 130,807 .82 0.49 
General expense......... 238,306.10 0.89 
Total expenses.......... $2,455,695.95 $9.20 
Miscellaneous earnings... . 48,181.52 0.18 
Net operating expense.... 2,407,514.43 9.02 
Operating profit....... $7 ,866,419.74 $29.48 
Less: 
100 stamp mill addition... $ 75,952.20 
Mill refinery and other mill 
construction ............ 34,058.99 
Replacement of fire loss. . 156,446.50 
Fire protection.......... 49,191.13 
Electric storage battery 
and other electrical 
CQUIDMGNE .... 5.66 be sce 0 60,964.93 
Assay office, Laguna shaft 
and railroad construc- 
WM iia ac chax seta alae 53,061.54 
Miscellaneous construc- 
tion, furniture, real es- 
tate and equipment.... 16,189.14 
RN SR osc nw core F 72,863 .50 1.95 
$518,727 .93 





Net operating profit for 
WOU os: wi aiaern a nin ait 2i6 $7 347,691.81 $27.53 


Net operating profit is 67.62 per cent. of total 
production. 


The total development work amounted 
to 41,938 ft. advance, at a cost of $9.05 
per ft. One foot of development was 
done for 6% tons of ore mined. The 
mining costs were $3.87 per ton, $1.42 
for development and $2.45 for stoping. 
Transportation cost was $0.136; milling, 
$2.121; concentrate treatment, $0.312 per 
ton of ore. 


OrE RESERVES . 


Estimates of ore in sight were made 
quarterly during the year, but these es- 
timates, the company states, are at best 
inaccurate and unsatisfactory, for the 
following reasons: 

(1) Estimates of tonnage have been 
found to vary between wide limits, ac- 
cording to the methods used in making 
the estimates, and according to the en- 
gineer’s conception of what is “ore in 
sight.” It should be remembered in this 
connection that it is impossible in the 
normal conduct of mining to expose any 
large percentage of the ore on more than 
two sides; much of it is exposed only on 
one side. 

(2) It is useless to fix a tonnage 
without also fixing a value for the re- 
serves. This is exceedingly difficult, and 
must necessarily be somewhat in the na- 
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turo of guesswork, on account of the 
presence of some extraordinarilv high- 
grade ore in the midst of large bodies of 
average ore. 

At the end of the fiscal year 1909, a 
very high-grade orebody had just been 
exposed in the Clermont shaft. After 
developments had proceeded on this ore 
for several months, it was decided by 
the company that it would be the most 
profitable policy to extract this high- 
grade ore as rapidly as good mining 
would permit, so as to let the sharehold- 
ers have their profits at once rather than 
to spread them out over a longer period. 
This policy was announced in February. 
It was not the intention of the company 
to convey the impression that the grade 
of ore maintained under this decision was 
the average grade of the mine. While 
the extraordinary profits have thus far 
exceeded expectations, and may still do 
so, it is not reasonable to expect them 
to continue indefinitely. 


There is reason to believe that the 
mine can produce from the ore now ex- 
posed a tonnage equal to about twice 
that of the last year just closed. This 
dees not measure the possibilities, for 
the prospect for further development is 
good and there is as yet no logical ground 
for fixing any term as the probable life 
of the mine. 


Blasting Regulations Recom- 
mended in Rhodesia 


The following final recommendations 
were adopted by the special committee of 
the Rhodesia Chamber of Mines, to pro- 
vide against the danger arising from 
drilling into misfired holes, and they are 
suggested for addition to the Mines and 
Works Regulations: 


(a) Blasting operations may only be 
cenducted by competent persons. 


(6) Misfires must be reported by the 
person in charge to the shift boss or 
mine foreman and the miner relieving 
him. 

(c) Charges may be untamped suffi- 
ciently to permit of immediate refiring. 


(d) No hole which has contained ex- 
plosive may be deepened, and all mis- 
fires and sockets must be efficiently 
plugged with wooden plugs where pos- 
sible. 

(e) In the case of a misfire having oc- 
curred the hole shall be blasted, other- 
wise the ganger in charge shall remain 
at the working face until all the fresh 
holes to be drilled, shall have attained a 
minimum depth of two inches, and shall 
see that the fresh holes are given such 
direction as will keep the drill clear, of 
the misfired hole. 


(f) In case of a misfire, 20 min. must 
elapse before returning to the working 
face. 
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Electric Smelting in Norway 


The electric smelting of iron ore Is 
making progress in Norway, where iron 
ore of good quality can be had. Experi- 
ments are also to be made in the elec- 
tric furnace with titaniferous iron ‘ores, 
of which large deposits exist, but have 
not hitherto been worked to any great 
extent. Water power is abundant in Nor- 
way and there are many places where it 
can be utilized at moderate cost. 

The electric smelting works at Odde, 
in Hardanger, built last year, are to be 
enlarged. New smelting works are be- 
ing built at Tinfoss; and others are pro- 
jected. 

The Stavanger Electro-Stahlwerk Com- 
pany is a new organization, being a 
branch of the old Stavanger Company. 
It has begun work on a plant at Jorpe- 
land, which is to be completed by August 
next. Part of the process is new and 
is now being patented. The plant is to 
include, besides the furnaces, a _ steel 
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iron croppings, Professor Vermces found 
tin in almost all of his samplcs, some 
of them showing 1.4 to 4.5 per cent. He 
thinks that these are the iron hats of 
stanniferous sulphide orebodies. 








Viaduct over a Steam Shovel] 
Pit 

The accompany halftone shows aq 
combined street and water viaduct built 
by the Oliver Iron Mining Company at 
Hibbing, Minn. This crossing was neces. 
sary in order to maintain a road between 
Chisholm and Hibbing, the old bridge 
east of Hibbing having been abandoned 
to make room for steam-shovel work. 
The excavation under this bridge con- 
nects the Mahoning, Hull-Rust and the 
Burt-Sellers mines, which will make a 
continuous open pit about three miles 
long. 

At the point where the bridge is built 
the overburden is 80 ft. thick. The con- 
crete foundations were set in the iron 


BRIDGE AND FLUME ON HIBBING-CHISHOLM, MINNESOTA, ROAD 


foundry, a forge and a rolling mill and 
will cost about $100,000. The estimated 
yearly capacity is 1400 tons steel billets, 
600 toms castings, 300 tons forgings and 
700 tons scrap for remelting. The com- 
pany has already contracted for its power 
at Jorpeland, the rate being $6.70 per 
horsepower per year for the first 1500 
h.p.; $5.35 per horsepower per year for 
1000 h.p. additional. This would make 
$6.16 per horsepower-year for 2500 h.p. 
About 10,000 h.p. can be had from the 
falls near Jorpeland. 


Tin Lodes in Banka? 


Prof. S. J. Vermaes, of Delft Univer- 
sity, Holland, is of the opinion that the 
lodes of iron ore known in Banka and 
Billiton may be the source of the alluvial 
tin deposits of those islands, and any- 
way considers that they should be thor- 
oughly prospected. He denies the opin- 
ion of Verbeek that those deposits are 
of superficial origin. In examining the 








‘ore, with the top about level with the sur- 


face of the ore. The south column is 70 
ft. high, while the one at the north is 82 
ft. high. The bridge is 300 ft. long, hav- 
ing a 75-ft. span at either end and one 
150-ft. span in the center. The roadway 
is 30 ft. wide. The trusses are 25 ft. 
high and anchored at the lower end, and 
mounted on rollers at the upper or north 
end. The excavation at the north end 
amounted to 2400 cu.yd. at a cost of 56° 
per yard, all of which was done by shovel 
and wheelbarrow. About 1800 cu.yd. of 
1-3-6 concrete were used in the con- 
struction of this viaduct. 


FLUME FOR SURFACE WATER 


There is an 8-ft. flume mounted be- 
tween the trusses just beneath the road- 
way. The flume is made of 7/16-in. 
sheet steel, mounted on 40 pair of 12-in. 
wheels. These wheels have 10-in. face 
and run on I-beams, and are free to move 
with the expansion and contraction of the 
flume. The flume is anchored at both ends 
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and has two expansion joints, one of 
which is shown in the accompanying il- 
lustration. The expansion joint simply 
consists of an enlargement of the pipe 
by means of Q-in. sheet-iron flanges, 
riveted to the main flume and connected 
py a 12-in. band. Whatever expansion 
there is, is taken up by the flexible flange. 
The space in the bottom of this expan- 
sion ring, inside of the flume, is filled 
with asphalt, so as to prevent rockc ‘rom 
wedging in it, thus preventing expansion. 
The asphalt will soften during the warm 
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EXPANSION JOINT ON 8-FT. FLUME 


weather, when the expansion is greatest, 
and will give readily whenever pressure 
comes upon it. 

This flume is designed to carry the 
drainage from about four square miles 
of ground across the steam-shovel exca- 
vation. The outlet to the flume is a con- 
crete tube 8 ft. in diameter, leading a 
short distance to an open ditch. The en- 
tire structure cost approximately $75,- 
000, and was ready for traffic about No- 
vember first. 


The Price of Radium 


About a year since, says the London 
Mining Journal, Sir William Ramsay, on 
the occasion of laying the foundation 
stone of a radium factory at Limehouse, 
valued radium at £500,000 per ounce, or 
£20 per milligram. In January, 1910, 
the price at the exchange was given as 
£600,000 per ounce. At the beginning 
of 1910 there was only about a quarter 
of a pound of radium in the world, and 
since then the quantity has but slightly 
increased. Until the last few months 
Pure radium could not be obtained, 
Madame Curie having in September in- 
formed the Paris Academy of Science 
that she had at last obtained it. In 
Paris, London and other large cities, there 
has for some time existed establishments 
Where radium could be loaned for scien- 
tific purposes, but the price was almost 
Prohibitive, reaching as high as £40 per 
diem for 100 milligrams. 
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The Mexican Disorders 
By DwiGHT E, WoopBrRIDGE* 


At present Mexican revolutionary 
troubles are less manifest than they have 
been for some time, notwithstanding the 
so called news printed by daily papers 
along the border. Most of the battles re- 
ported as under way never take place 
and the capture of towns throughout 
Chihuahua and Sonora, announced under 
scare headlines, are generally of little 
consequence. These “thriving cities,” 
such as the aldea of Sahuaripa recently 
taken by insurgents, would surely not 
know themselves if called cities to their 
faces. But there is far more significance 
beneath the surface than appears by the 
excitement; the insurgency has alarmed 
the authorities, the revolution is more 
seriously considered than heretofore. 


ESTATES OF RICH FAMILIES Not TAXED 


It is incontrovertible that the majority 
of the general populace favors a change 
in government. The proportion varies 
with the state and with its control 
by a few rich men or _ oligarchic 
famiiies. In Chihuahua the land is 
owned by the Creel, Terrazas and Del 
Rio families; the first two are practically 
the same. One may ride all day on a 
through train and never leave Terrazas’ 
lands; Don Enrique Creel owns millions 
of acres; it is supposed that their land 
taxes are trifling. In Sonora, Srs. Corral, 
Cabu, Torres, the Ysabel estate and one 
or two others hold the land; three of the 
four mentioned have been governors of 
the state. The same conditions exist 
elsewhere, and it is safe to say that in 
most of the Mexican states the number 
of important land owners does not exceed 
fifty. It is true that millions of acres of 
these lands could not pay taxes; they are 
not earning enough; but millions are, and 
probably should pay more than they do. 
The tax on retail business and all mer- 
cantile transactions falls heavily on the 
poor man. His food may cost him 20 per 
cent. in taxes before it actually reaches 
his mouth. 

General education among the younger 
men of high class, who have been at 
American schools, is slowly reacting on 
the masses, and some light is filtering 
down through them from above. Con- 
sequently political conditions do not look 
so well as when these men knew less; 
they would like some voice in the gov- 
ernment, however slight. 


CHINESE ARE OUSTING MEXICAN 
MERCHANTS 


The Chinese are entering all branches 
of trade; where they have entered, and 
that is all over Mexico, they have already 
pushed, or are now successfully pushing, 
the Mexican tradesmen to the wall. The 
same is true in the case of agriculture; 


*Mining engineer, Providence building, Du- 
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they are making it a profitable industry, 
while the Mexicans did not. That these 
things are the direct result of the China- 
man’s business ability and immense ca- 
pacity for labor, of which the Mexican 
has none, helps not at all; the contrast 
is still there—the one growing prosper- 
ous and forehanded, and the other be- 
coming les and less able to get ahead. 
The foreigner is securing concessions in 
mines, forests, railroads, irrigation pro- 
jects, and though the Mexican may not 
be able to undertake these himself—be 
that as it may—he is indignant when 
someone else gets the benefit that he 
thinks might be his own. The attitude 
of foreigners, especially of the Anglo- 
Saxon, toward the men of the country 
has not always been what was seemly or 
just, and it has created a dull, obstinate 
hatred, ready to break out when the oc- 
casion shall seem right. 


THE AIM OF THE INSURRECTOS 


Probably the present aim of the lead- 
ers of the revolutionary party is not so 
much against President Diaz as against 
the system, and against, if one might 
fick a typical individual, such a man as 
Ramon Corral, as representing that sys- 
tem. They do not wish to overthrow the 
government; they want to reform it along 
certain lines that seem right to them. If 
anyone thinks the revolutionist party to 
be a mere rabble, without conservative, 
careful and thoroughly competent lead- 
ership, “he has another guess coming.” 
Quite the contrary; many of the leaders 
of this movement, both in camp and in 
town, are graduates of American col- 
leges, who are doing what they claim 
they think is their duty toward their 
country. Knowing their probable punish- 
ment if they fail, their whole-heartedness 
and enthusiasm cannot be doubted for a 
moment. 

Operating, as the revolutionists are, in 
the interior of rather sparsely settled 
states, it is difficult for soldiers to at- 
tack them; indeed, it may be doubted if 
the rank and file of the Mexican soldiery 
is especially anxious to fight; most of 
the troops would rather join the in- 
surgents. These latter are gradually 
gaining in numbers, they are -fairly well 
armed as a rule, and have enough money 
to pay for what they take from foreign- 
ers. Outrages on foreigners have been 
most strenuously interdicted, and are 
rarely committed. It is not without the 
bounds of possibility that provisional 
state governments may be set up in the 
capitals of one or two states within the 
next few months, from which the in- 
surrectos may hope to treat with Mexico 
City. With the sympathy of 75 per cent. 
of the population it is not impossible that 
their demands may be seriously con- 
sidered. 

No general danger menaces foreigners 
or foreign investments; probably sporadic 
cases of looting or outrage may occur; 
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such would be likely to happen anywhere 
under conditions similar to those existing 
im Mexico today. No concessions nor 
grants are liable to abrogation, nor are 
works or financial operations conducted 
by foreigners apt to be injured. This is 
a time when the American operating in 
Mexico needs a modicum of common 
sense and tact, and the too common 
“Mexican be damned” policy is hardly 
advisable under the present or any other 
circumstances. 


Florida Phosphate Industry 
in 1910 


By C. G. MEMMINGER* 


The year 1910 presented no special 
features of interest in the Florida phos- 
phate industry, either from a commer- 
cial or technical standpoint. In hard- 
rock phosphate there was a marked de- 
crease in production; in land pebble there 
was an increase in production estimated 
at 18 per cent. The present era of low 
prices has had one fortunate feature so 
far as the miners are concerned; namely, 
that there has been no special induce- 
ment for new capital to engage in the 
mining of either pebble or hard rock; 
hence no new plants have been erected 
in either district. 


HARD-ROCK MINERS WAITING FOR BETTER 
PRICES 


On account of low prices, the hard- 
reck miners have pursued a wise policy; 
namely, of materially restricting their 
output, and thereby conserving their de- 
posits. It is authoritatively stated that 
fully 40 per cent. of the hard-rock mines 
have been shut down during the last 
year. The causes leading to the low 
prices of hard rock are as follows: (1) 
The increased production of the high- 
grade phosphate from the Pacific islands 
which has been more freely offered in 
Europe recently, owing to the fact that 
the Japanese who have for several years 
been consumers of this grade have, on 
account of changes in connection with 
their laws regarding fertilizers, largely 
abandoned the use of high-grade phos- 
phate, substituting therefore the medium- 
grade Florida land pebble. In conse- 
quence there has been a greater propor- 
tion of the high-grade Pacific island 
thrown on the European market, and nec- 
essarily a lowering of prices; (2) there 
has teen a steady increase of output and 
sales of the high-grade Florida pebble, 
running from 75 per cent. to 77 per cent. 
b.p.1., which has replaced a considerable 
quantity of the hard rock. 

These causes have conspired to the 
present low range of prices, which, how- 
ever, owing to the steady increase in con- 
sumption of fertilizers, will not continue; 
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provided, of course, the miners maintain 
their present wise method of procedure in 
the restriction of production. 

Methods of mining and treating Florida 
hard rock have been practically standard- 
ized for several years, the same gen- 
eral plan being pursued in all cases. With 
the gradual exhaustion of the deposits 
lying above the water level, which have 
heretofore been mined by open work, it 
has been found expedient to install dip- 
per dredges in the pits, where the phos- 
phate has been extracted down to the 
water level. These dredges enable the 
miner to extract a large tonnage, which 
has heretofore been unavailable; and has, 
therefore, materially increased the life 
of the mining operations. The transpor- 
tation situation throughout the hard-rock 
district has been materially improved dur- 
ing the year by additional extensions of 
the Seaboard Air Line tracks; so that 
practically the major part of the hard- 
rock district is now served by both the 
Seaboard and Atlantic Coast Line sys- 
tems. 


LAND-PEBBLE PHOSPHATE 


There has been a marked increase in 
production of land-pebble phosphate dur- 
ing the year, not brought about by the 
opening of new plants, but rather by the 
increase in capacity and the working to 
full capacity of the various operating 
mines in the district. The policy of the 
pebble producers apparently has been 
not to curtail the output and thereby in- 
crease prices, but rather by an increased 
tonnage to maintain a profit on their 
operations. This policy is one _ that 
should be extremely acceptable to the 
manufactureres of superphosphate from 
this class of material, as they are able to 
manufacture their superphosphate at a 
minimum cost; but it has not yet ap- 
peared that the ultimate consumer, the 
farmer, has been accorded any decrease 
in price paid for superphosphate, so that 
the entire advantage from .the situation 
accrues to the manufacturer. 


INTERNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL BUYS THE 
FLORIDA MINING COMPANY 


It is rumored on good authority that 
the International Agricultural Corpora- 
tion, owners of the Prairie Pebble 
Phosphate Company, has acquired by 
purchase the Florida Mining Company’s 
property. This transaction is the only 
cne of interest that has occurred during 
1910. From a technical standpoint there 
have been no changes or marked im- 
provements in the methods of mining or 
treating of land pebble, the same general 
method which has been employed for 
some years being still maintained 
throughout the district. There is a gen- 
eral tendency for economy in a line of 
more efficient prime movers, and through- 
out the entire district electric drives have 
been practically universally adopted. 
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LAND-PEBBLE Deposits NoT INEx. 
HAUSTIBLE 


There appears to be a mistaken view 
as to the reserve of land-pebble phos- 
phate in the district, the idea being pre. 
valent that these deposits exist in prac. 
tically inexhaustible quantities, and that 
additional prospecting will develop stil] 
further areas. There are unquestionably 
ample reserves for many years of oper- 
ation, but there is a definite limit to the 
minable tonnage of land-pebble phos- 
phate. The low price of land-pebble 
phosphate is not due to lack of demand, 
but rather to the present unfortunate 
method of selling whereby there is un- 
necessary and undue competition. As be- 
fore pointed out, the only beneficiary un- 
der existing conditions is the manufact- 
urer of superphosphate, who is thereby 
enabled to purchase his crude phosphate 
at a minimum figure, and on account of 
the active demand for fertilizers is en- 
abled to sell his manufactured product at 
high figures. The producer and the con- 
sumer suffer; the intermediary or man- 
ufacturer profits. 


Imports of Tin Ores in the 
United Kingdom 


The figures in the following table are 
taken from the London Mining Journal: 


Country Whence Imported. 1910. 1909. 


AFRICA— Tons. 
Nata % Good Hope sous ¢ 19 


Portuaue se East Africa 
Southern Nigeria. 
Transvaal... 
Swazieland 

Rhodesia. . 


AMERICA— 
Canada (Atlantic parte 
United States.... ‘ 
Mexico. 
Argentine Re public 
Bolivia. 
Chile. 


AsIa— 
British India... . 
Burmah 
Japan.... 
Straits Settlements.. 


AUSTRALASIA— 


New South Wales......... 

South Australia 

Tasmania. * 

Victoria 
Evurope— 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Denmark. . 

France 

Germany 

Italy. 

Netherlands . 

Norway 

Portugal 

Russia . 

Spain 

Sweden 


Totals. 26,109 


It is estimated by the Oil, Paint and 
Drug Reporter that the manufacturers of 
nitroglycerin in the United States use 
from 40,000,000 to 50,000,000 Ib. of 
glycerin per annum. 
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Pig Iron Production in 1910 


The detailed figures collected and pub- 
lished by the American Iron and Steel 
Association show that the production of 
pig iron in the United States for the sec- 
ond half of 1910 was 12,319,807 long 
tons; being 2,658,931 tons less than in 
the first half of 1910, and 2,453,318 tons 
less than in the second half of 1909. The 
production for the entire year, classified 
according to the uses for which it was 
intended, was as follows, in long tons: 


1909. 1910. Changes. 

dry and forge 6,386,833 6,350,605 D. 36,228 
ene Pig....- 10,557,370 11,244,612 ‘I, 687,242 
Basic pig......--+- 8,250,225 9,084,520 I. 834,295 
Charcoal iron..... 76,003 394,377 ‘I. 18,374 
Spiegel and ferro.. 225,040 224,431 D. 609 
Total .ccccccseece 25,795,471 27,298,545 I, 1,503,074 


The total increase last year over 1909 
was 5.8 per cent., the production being 
the largest ever made in one year. The 
gain shown in.the table was entirely in 
steel-making irons. The figures for bes- 
semer pig in 1910 include 259,077 tons of 
special low-phosphorus iron. The pru- 
duction of spiegeleisen was 153,055 tons; 
of ferromanganese, 71,376 tons. The lat- 
ter includes a few thousand tons of ferro- 
phosphorus. A part of the charcoal iron 
reported is of basic quality. 


PRODUCTION BY STATES 


The production of all kinds of pig iron 
by States was as follows for three years 
past, in long tons: 

















States. 1908. 1909. 1910. 

Mass. and 

ee 13,794 18,388 16,582 
New York.... 1,019,495 1,733,675 1,938,407 
New Jersey... 225,372 294,474 264,781 
Pennsylvania.. 6,987,191 10,918,824 11,272,120 
Maryland..... 183,502 286,856 326,214 
Virginia...... 320,458 391,134 444,976 
Georgia and 

me sac 24,345 26,072 10,725 
Alabama..... 1,397,014 1,763,617 1,939,147 
West Virginia. 65,551 228,282 174,661 
Kentucky..... 45,096 86,371 ° 100,509 
Tennessee... .. 290,826 333,845 397 ,569 
| ye 2,861,325 5,551,545 5,751,067 
Illinois....... 1,691,944 2,467,156 2,675,646 
Indiana and 

MEMOIR. ose 00 348,096 964,289 1,250,103 
Wisconsin and 

Minnesota. . 148,938 348,177 307 ,426 
GREE. 5 xc de 313,071 382,766 428,612 

WE SS cin 15,936,018 25,795,471 27,298,545 


Other States include Missouri, Colo- 
rado,, Washington and California. The 
leading States were Pennsylvania, which 
made 41.3 per cent. of the total in 1910; 
Ohio, 21.1; Illinois, 9.8; and Alabama, 
7.1 per cent. 


PRODUCTION BY FUELS USED 


The production is classified as follows 
by the fuels used in making the iron: 


1909, 1910, Changes. 
RD cancers ccc ue 24,721,037 26,255,086 I. 1,534,049 
Anthracite........ 698,431 649,082 D. 49,349 
Charcoal......... 376,003 394,377 I. 18,374 
Total....... .... 25,795,471 27,298,545 I. 1,503,074 


; Coke is the staple fuel for iron making 
in this country. Only two or three small 
furnaces use raw coal. Moreover, most 
of the anthracite furnaces use some pro- 
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portion of coke mixed with the coal; in 
1910 only 20,503 tons were made with 
anthracite alone, 628,579 tons being made 
with mixed anthracite and coke. No iron 
was made with mixed charcoal and coke 
in 1910. The charcoal make in that year 
included a few thousand tons made in the 
electric furnace. Over 95 per cent. of 
our iron in 1910 was made with coke as a 
fuel. 


CONDITION OF THE BLAST FURNACES 


The whole number of furnaces in blast 
on Dec. 31,. 1910, was 206, against 293 
on June 30, 1910, and 338 on Dec. 31, 
1909. The number of furnaces idle, in- 
cluding furnaces being rebuilt, on De- 
cember 31, 1910, was 267, against 180 
on June 30, 1910, and 131 on Dec. 31, 
1909. On Dec. 31, 1910, there were 17 
entirely new furnaces in course of erec- 
tion, 16 of which will use mineral fuei 
and one will use charcoal. In addition 
one furnace in Virginia was partly erect- 
ed, but work on its construction had been 
indefinitely suspended. On Dec. 31, 1910, 
there were seven furnaces which were 
being rebuilt, all to use mineral fuel. 


What Mr. Heinze got Out 
of Butte 


John D. Ryan, president of the Amal- 
gamated Copper Company, testifying be- 
fore trial in the suit brought by his for- 
mer private secretary, William W. John- 
son, for $100,000 for alleged services in 
aiding in putting through the merger of 
Butte copper properties, as reported by 
the New York Sun, said that F. Augustus 
Heinze, with whom the Amalgamated 
interests were negotiating for the merger, 
insisted that everything should be done 
secretly because he had promised not to 
sell out to the Amalgamated. 

Mr. Ryan testified that for some years 
prior to 1905, when he began the deal 
which resulted in the merger a_ year 
later, the Amalgamated and the Heinze 
adherents were engaged in bitter political 
controversies, and that just before the 
election of 1904 Heinze, addressing a 
meeting of miners at Butte, said: “If 
you will stay with me I will stay with 
you.” 

It was not more than six months after 
Heinze had made this statement, Mr. 
Ryan said, that the negotiations for the 
copper merger began, and Heinze in- 
sisted on secrecy because of his pledges 
to the miners. Heinze first demanded 
$14,000,000 for his properties, but was 
told that this was far too much. Then 
he said he must get $13,000,000 some 
way or another, and finally he accepted 
$10,500,000 in cash, less $3,500,000 to 
retire certain bonds. 

Mr. Ryan said that the money was all 
put up by Thomas F, Cole, who was 
then president of the Oliver Iron Mining 
Company, of Duluth, the mining end of 
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the United States Steel Corporation, and 
he took all the stock in the holding com- 
pany formed. When asked if he didn’t 
tell Heinze that he could arrange so that 
Heinze could make $2,000,000 for him- 
self out of the deal, Mr. Ryan said he 
was quite sure he didn’t, although he 
wouldn’t swear that he didn’t tell Heinze 
he would make a personal profit. Mr. 
Ryan said that before Mr. Cole put up 
the money he asked the late H. H. Rogers 
to finance the deal, but Mr. Rogers 
turned it down. 


Mr. Ryan said it was agreed by all the 
parties to the merger that no profits 
should come to the organizers or pro- 
moters except such as was to be had by 
buying stock at par and selling it for 
what it would bring above par. 





American Mining Congress 


At the American Mining Congress meet- 
in Salt Lake City, Jan. 25, several amend- 
ments to the by-laws were made. The 
board of directors was increased from 9 to 
13 members, 5 of whom shall hereafter 
constitute a quorum. The matter of the 
creation of State and various local chap- 
ters to be self-governing on local mat- 
ters was discussed, and voted on affirma- 
tively. The executive committee, con- 
sisting of John Dern, A. G. Brownlee, 
D. W. Brunton, were authorized to ap- 
point four new directors to serve until 
the next annual session of the congress 
and appointed George W. E. Dorsey, of 
Nebraska, Dr. James Douglas, of New 
York, B. F. Bush, of Philadelphia. The 
fourth member was not named, owing to 
the desire of appointing someone resid- 
ing in Salt Lake City. The next 
convention city will be.selected by the 
board between now and March 1. With 
the addition of the above-mentioned mem- 
bers, the board is as follows: John Dern, 
Salt Lake; E. R. Buckley, Rollo, Mo.; 
D. W. Brunton, Denver; E. A. Mont- 
gomery, Los Angeles; A. G. Brownlee, 
Denver; S. A. Taylor, Pittsburg; L. W. 
Powell, Warren, Ariz.; George Wing- 
field, Reno; Charles A. Barlow, Bakers- 
field, Cal. 


The banquet given by the Utah branch 
of the congress in honor of the presi- 
dent, John Dern, and other officers, was 
held at the Commercial Club in the even- 
ing. About 100 attended. Gov. William 
Spry was toastmaster, the toasts being as 
follows: “The American Mining Con- 
gress,” Hon. John Dern; “Conservation 
and Leasing System,” Judge W. H. King; 
“The Importance of Organization to the 
Mining Industry,” A. G. Brownlee; “The 
Coal Mining Industry,” C. N. Strevell; 
“Relation of Banks to Mining Interests,” 
W. S. McCornick; “The State of Utah,” 
Hon. Heber M. Wells; “The Relations 
of the Utah Society of Engineers to Min- 
ing,” Prof. R. R. Lyman. 
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The Holden Tunnel at Tintic 


The Centennial-Eureka mine, owned 
by the United States Smelting, Refining 
and Mining Company, at Eureka, Utah, 
is the largest producer in the Tintic dis- 
trict, having at present an average output 
of 300 tons daily. Heretofore this ton- 
nage has been hoisted through the 2300- 
ft. shaf’ and sent to the loading station 
on the ..enver & Rio Grande Railroad by 
a Bleichert aérial tramway. Steam coal 
was brought up in the seme manner. All 
other supplies were hauled to the mine 
by wagon. 


TUNNEL PERMITS MINING BELOW WATER 
LEVEL 


The collar of the shaft has an altitude 
of 6900 ft. Water lev2l was cut at about 
2100 ft., approximately at the same hori- 
zon as the water level in the Gemini and 
Opex. This appears to be the ground- 
water level at Tintic, and so far but little 
work has been done by any of the mines 
below it in the sulphide or oxidized zone. 
Preparations have been made recently by 
the Centennial-Eureka to work at greater 
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Hoist House AND BUILDINGS 


depth, and new equipment has been in- 
stalled and is in successful operation. 
The Holden tunnel was driven to allow 
a more economical extraction of ores, and 
to save pumping approximately 500 ft. 
Mine supplies are also brought in by this 
route. The tunnel was started from the 
main cafion between the Denver & Rio 
Grande and San Pedro tracks, and runs 
southeasterly, cutting the Centennial- 
Eureka shaft 535 ft. below the collar. 
The tunnel is driven in limestone, strik- 
ing approximately north and south with 
a nearly vertical dip, and is 2207 ft. in 
length. It is 8x9 ft. in section, and re- 
quired little timbering. The grade is 
0.4 per cent. An electric haulage system 
has been instalied between the under- 
ground ore bins and the yards and load- 
ing station at the mouth of the tunnel. 


CENTENNIAL-EUREKA 
AT SHAFT 





By Edward R. Zalinski* 


Holden tunnel at the Cen- 
tennial-Eureka mine, at 
Eureka, Utah, is 2207 jt. 
long; saves pumping 500 
jt. and provides easy out- 
let for ore; equipped for out- 


put of 300 tons in eight 


hours. Electric pumps, 
tramways and power plant 
installed. Company now 
prepared to prospect below 
the water level of the Tintic 
district. 





*Mining engineer, University Club, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


The track is 36-in. gage and is laid with 
45-lb. rail. 

Ore bins with a capacity of 700 tons 
have been cut in the rock at the junction 
of the shaft and tunne’. The tops of the 
bins are 35 ft. above the tunnel level, and 
the lip of the chute is 7 or 8 ft. above the 
track, just high enough to clear the cars. 

There are four bins or compartments 
for different classes of ore. The ore is 
hoisted to the 500-ft. level and is dumped 
from the mine cars into the bins. A sam- 
ple is taken from each car with a small 
shovel and put into a scmple box. The 
ore is drawn into gable-bottomed tunnel 
cars through gctes operated by com- 
pressed air; these work smoothly and 
make a clean cutoff of the stream of ore. 
A five-ton General Flectric motor handlesa 
train of six cars. The traction current is 


250 volts. The cars are of steel, and are 
especially designed for this work. They 
hold five tons, but are not loaded up to 
capacity, as it has been found more con. 
venient to add an extra car to the train 
and not load each one so full. From 25 
to 28 tons are carried on a trip. 


TUNNEL EQUIPMENT CAN HANDLE 300 
Tons IN EiGHt Hours 


The Holden tunnel, bins and traction 
system were planned to handle 300 tons 
of ore besides bringing in coal and all 
supplies in one shift of eight hours, 
Twelve trips are made in an actual work- 
ing time of seven hours. It takes about 
24 min. to load and empty a train and 
make the round trip, and 35 min. average 
time, counting the bringing in of supplies. 
In order to systematize operations, ore, 
coal and timber are handled only at cer- 
tain times. It is usual to take out ore the 
first thing on the morning shift, continu- 
ing until about noon. During the after- 
noon coal and timber are brought in on 





Fic. 2. CENTENNIAL-EUREKA PoWER PLANT, COAL BINS 
AND CONDENSER AT EUREKA, UTAH 











the return trips, and whatever ore is 
necessary to make up the day’s tonnage 
is teken out. Ore is hoisted to the bins 
at any time. The amount of ore handled 
daily is 350 tons, as no work is done on 
Sunday except at the pumps and in driv- 
ing the lower levels; 2100 tons are ship- 
ped during the week. A trestle and 
chutes near the mouth of the tunnel allow 
ore to be loaded directly into the shipping 
cars on the San Pedro, Los Angeles & 
Salt Lake Railroad. It is estimzted that 
the tunnel will pay for itself in two years’ 
time. Fig. 4 shows the ore train at the 
mouth of the Holden tunnel. 


SULZER TURBINE Pumps RATED AT 1000 
GAL. OF WATER PER MINUTE 


On April 9, 1910, the company SUS- 
pended mining ore temporarily to permit 
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qa chamber and sump being cut for a 
new electric pumping plant on the 20th 
level, which is at a depth of 2250 ft., or 
65 ft. above the bottom of the shaft. The 
levels are 112 ft. apart. This is the first 
large pumping equipment to be installed 
in the Tintic district, though pumps have 
been used before in the Gemini. Two sets 
of turbine pumps made by Sulzer Broth- 
ers, Winterthur, Switzerland, were in- 
stalled. Each pump has a nominal capac- 
ity of 500 gal. per min., against a head 


of 1700 ft. The pumps are in two sections - 


with the driving motor placed between 
them, the whole set being mounted on a 


THE 
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expanded into them. The weight of the 
pipe and water column is 90 tons. At 
the tunnel level the water discharges into 
a concrete tank, and is taken by a 12-in. 
pipe past the ore bins, and into a wooden 
launder for the remainder of the distance 
to the surface. On Oct. 18 one pump was 
handling 375 gal. of water per minute 
and was running so smoothly that a half- 
dollar could be balanced on edge on one 
of the bearings over the revolving shaft. 
There is little noise except the hum 


made by the motor. The pump has raised 
as much as 600 gal. per min.. The United 
Refining and Mining 


States Smelting, 





Fic. 3. ONE UNIT OF SULZER BROTHERS (Swiss) PUMPS INSTALLED IN THE 
CENTENNIAL-EUREKA MINE 


heavy, cast-iron bedplate. 
of Generel Electric make, 400 h.p. at 
1800 r.p.m., operated by three-phase 
4000-volt current. The pumps are driven 
through flexible couplings, the thrust from 
the shaft being taken up by hydraulic 
thrust bearings. The imrellers and guide 
vanes are of bronze. Each set consists of 
a five-stage and an eight-stage centrifugal 
pump coupled in series, and has the fol- 
lewing over-all dimensions: Length, 19 
fi.; width, 5 ft.; hight, 414 ft. The station 
is cut approximately 30x50x10 ft., and 
the pumps are placed horizontally and 
parallel to each other under a small 
sheet-iron roofing, which protects the 
engineer and motor from dripping water. 
There are two sumps on the 2250-ft. level 
to allow the water to settle before reach- 
ing the intake. Heavy cast-iron doors set 
in concrete have been placed at the en- 
trance of the drifts so that the flow of 
water can be regulated, if necessary. 


The motor is 


Water ELEVATED 1700 Ft. TO HOLDEN 
TUNNEL 


The pumps discharge into a 10-in. steel 
Pipe set on concrete and steel founda- 
tions, and water is pumped 1700 ft. to 
the Holden tunnel level. The lower 1200 
ft. of pipe is of 1%4-in. thickness, while 
the upper part is 34-in. thick. All the 
flanges are cast steel and the pipes are 
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gal. to 600 gal. per min. Fig. 3 shows one 
of the pumping units, ‘ 


Hoist OPERATED BY STEAM 


While the Holden tunnel saves 500 ft. 
in hoisting the ore, there is no dumping 
room available at present at the mouth, 
and waste that is not used in filling stopes 
is hoisted to the surface. The hoist was 
niade-by Frazer & Chalmers in 1892, and 
has been running 18 vears. It is double- 
drum 520 h.p., carrying 3000 ft. of 5-in. 
flat cable, and is capable of sinking this 
distance. Steam is furnished by four 150- 
h.p. Stirling boilers fed by American 
stokers. Three boilers are constantly in 
use, and one is held in reserve. They are 
cleaned mechanically. A small amount 
of boiler compound is used. Water for 
boiler and camp purposes amounting to 
about 10,000 gal. per day is obtained 
from a well sunk in the Packard rhyolite 
near the city of Eureka. A triplex plun- 
ger-pump driven by a motor is used. The 
power for this plant is furnished by the 
Telluride Power Company. At Homans- 
ville there is an auxiliary station, owned 
jointly with the Bullion-Beck company. 
The pumps at this station are duplex 
steam pumps, which are used one or two 
days per week when the supply is low at 
the well first mentioned. 

Slack coal is used for the boilers at the 
hoist. It was formerly brought up on the 
Bleichert tramway and dumped into bins 
near the shaft house, from where it was 
shoveled into the stokers. Coal is now 
brought in through the tunnel. A bin is 
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OrE TRAIN AT ENTRANCE OF HOLDEN TUNNEL, CENTENNIAL-EUREKA 


Mine, TINTIC DistrRicT, UTAH 


Company has used this type of pump 
successfully at its Pachuca properties in 
Mexico, and it was adopted after con- 
sidering various types of reciprocating 
and centrifugal pumps. Recent tests of 
the power plant brought out the interest- 
ing point that the capacity of the pumps 
could be varied either by throttling or by 
varying the speed of the engine-generator 
set. A variation in frequency of from 56 
to 63 cycles varied the capacity from 290 


placed where the Denver & Rio Grande 
tracks cross the tunnel, so that the ore 
train can be loaded with ccal on return 
trips. The coal is dumped into bins be- 
lew the tunnel level at the shaft, from 
where it is dropped to the 600-ft. level, 
hoisted to the surface and then dumped 
directly to the stokers. 


ELEcTriCc SIGNAL SYSTEM FOR HOISTING 


An electric signal system is used in 
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hoisting, which gives good service and 
Saves a great deal of time. This consists 
of a 60-volt bell-ringing circuit carried by 
two No. 4 bare copper wires in each com- 
partment of the shaft, and a 110-volt 
lamp circuit. There are two sets of cir- 
cuit-closers, both of which ring a bell at 
the hoist. One of these is at each sta- 
tion, and one set on the cages, by which 
the circuit can be closed while these are 
in motion, and the cages stopped at any 
point. The station tenders only are al- 
lowed to signal for the cage. There is a 
Switch at each station cennected in series 
with the 110-volt lamp system to call the 
Station tender. By opening and closing 
this switch the lights are flashed at all 
Stations, thereby calling the tender at 
whatever station he may be. The system 
works perfectly and there have been no 
accidents. There is also an underground 
telephone system connecting with the 
principal levels. 


EQUIPMENT AT MINE Is COMPLETE 


The compressor and machine shop are 
in the hoist building. A Sullivan compres- 
sor, having a piston displacement of 2060 
cu.ft. of free air per minute is now in 
use. A Frazer & Chalmers compressor is 
held in reserve. The latter is rated at 20 
drills, but furnishes air for about 17 
drills at this altitude. Ingersoll-Rand 
drills from 2%4-in. up to 3%-in. size are 
largely used in the mine, also smaller 
stoping drills. Ninety pounds of air is 
furnished at the compressor, and about 85 
Ib. at the face. The machine shop con- 
tains a large lathe, drill press, planer, 
power saws, etc. It is equipped to handle 
any work which may arise around the 
mine. The shop was formerly run by a 
75-h.p. Corliss engine, which also fur- 
nished power for the sawmill. This en- 
gine has been displaced by a_ 10-h.p. 
Western Electric motor. Fig. 1, looking 
northeast, shows the heist house and 
buildings at the shaft. The blacksmith 
shop at the shaft contains a Word drill 
sharpener, which at present handles, on 
two shifts, about 300 driils per day. 
There is also a steam hammer for forging 
or heavy work, together with shears and 
other equipment. 

The sawmill was originally at the shaft, 
but has been removed to the yards at the 
mouth of the Holden tunnel. The equip- 
ment consists of a timber-framing ma- 
chine to cut sets 5 ft. 7% in. by 5 ft. 
71% in. by 7 ft. 4 in., which is the stand- 
ard set used in the mine. There are also 
other saws for cutting wedges, etc. All 
timber is framed before being taken in- 
side the mine. The timbermen are the 
only men allowed to carry tools on the 
cages going in and out of the mine. They 
are furnished with canvas bags for this 
purpose. The bags and tools are kept in 
lockers at the shaft on the tunnel level. 
A timberman is responsible for the tools 
issued to him by the company, but is not 
charged for anything broken, if the 
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broken parts are returned. Before this 
arrangement was made, a large number 
of tools were lost in the stopes through 
carelessness or otherwise, but by making 
the men responsible the losses have 
shown a marked decrease. 

There is an office for the foreman and 
shift bosses at the shaft on the tunnel 
level. The men pass though the Holden 
tunnel on going to and from work. All 
men are required to report missed holes 
at the office on a special blank provided 
for this purpose. A record of the missed 
holes and their location is posted on a 
bulletin board, where it can be seen by 
the incoming shift. An office is also lo- 
cated at the entrance of the tunnel where 
the men’s time is kept. 

The Centennial-Eureka ore carries prin- 
cipally gold, silver, and copper. Lead also 
occurs in certain parts of the mine. An 
assay Office is situated at the shaft, and 
about 75 mine samples are run daily. 
Three assayers are employed. .The mine 
office and warehouse have been removed 
from the shaft to the entrance of the Hol- 
den tunnel. 

Power for the traction circuit, sawmill, 
machine shops, electric lighting, and mine 
pumps is furnished by the Knight Invest- 
ment Company. The power house, which 
has been recently built at the mouth of 
the Holden tunnel, is held for a reserve 
in case of breakdown or the inability of 
the other company to furnish electricity. 
Electricity is received from the Knight 
transmission lines at 11,000 volts and is 
stepped down to 4000 volts for the pumps 
and to 250 volts for the traction circuit, 
etc. 


New Power PLANT ADDED TO EQUIPMENT 


The power-plant building is built of 
steel. Fig. 2 shows this building, with coal 
bins and condenser. The Gemini and 
Bullion-Beck shaft houses and dumps are 
shown in background. In the boiler room 
are three 225-h.p. Stirling boilers 
equipped with American stokers. Coal is 
dumped from the railway cars into hop- 
pers under the tracks and is brought by 
a Webster belt conveyer to the 300-ton 
storage bin. The latter is at a sufficient 
elevation to allow the coal to be drawn 
into a push car, weighed, and transferred 
to hoppers over the stokers. In the en- 
gine room are the engine-generator unit, 
switchboard, motor generator, engine ex- 
citer, motor generator for the trolley line, 


feed pumps, feed-water heater, and dry - 


vacuum pump. The generator unit con- 
sists of a 400-kw., 3-phase, 60-cycle 
4000-volt General Electric Company’s 
generator mounted on the shaft of a 650- 
h.p. Ball & Wood engine. This makes 
180 r.p.m. The vacuum for the engine 
exhaust is created by a Worthington 
barometer condenser on the outside of the 
building. Mine water is used for con- 
densing purposes. A switchboard is ar- 
ranged so that the power distributed can 
be accurately measured. The current 
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from the Knight company is distributeg 
through this switchboard when this power 
is being used. A Whiting 15-ton hand. 
power traveling crane has been provided 
for installation and machinery repairs, 

About 250 men are employed on two 
shifts, with three shifts on the pumps, 
While the company is preparing to do de- 
velopment below the water level there js 
still a large territory in the oxidized zone 
that has not been prospected. The results 
of the work below the water level will be 
watched with interest, this being the first 
development of the kind ever attempted 
in the Tintic district. 


Electrolysis as a Preventive of 


Boiler Corrosion 

Acting on the theory that the corro- 
sion of boilers was probably due to local 
electrochemical action, engineers in the 
employ of the Colonial Sugar Refining 
Company of Australia have been trying 
the experiment of hanging a steel plate 
inside the boiler and connecting it as 
anode to a source of electric current, 
the boiler itself being the cathode. The 
current actually used at the sugar refin- 
eries has been from one to two amperes 
at four to eight volts. The theoretical 
current is a_ slight excess over the 
amount which would be required to pro- 
duce electrochemical solution at the rate 
the boiler is normally corroded. The 
water at these refineries is slightly acid, 
and the process is said to be eminently 
satisfactory in preventing corrosion of 
the boiler’, the suspended plate being 
attacked instead. The system can be 
extended to, and is said to be effective 
with, pumps, condensers, etc., which are 
used with acid or salt water, or similar 
dissolving agents. The process has been 
patented in Australia. 


The Ammonia Dynamites 

A new series of explosives is being in- 
troduced by the du Pont de Nemours 
company, in the so called ammonia dyna- 
mites. These are nitroglycerin-ammonia 
compounds, and are said to have strong 
rending and small shattering effects. . 
They are somewhat slower in action tha: 
nitroglycerin dynamites, but quicker thzu 
the gelatin, and are less inflammable and 
less readily detonated than either the 
nitroglycerin or gelatin compounds. The 
gases are less objectionable than those 
from nitroglycerin dynamite. The dit- 
culty of igniting this explosive makes 
it unlikely to take fire from defective 
fuse, and a strong detonator must be 
used. The explosive is not recommended 
for wet work where the cartridge is to be 
broken, but where the cartridge can be 
left unbroken a paraffin coating protects 
it. The explosiveis especially recommend- 
ed where a minimum of fine ore is de- 
sired; for instance, in taking out ore that 
is to be smelted. 


1Journ. Soc. Chem. Ind., Nov. 30, 1910. 
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Crushing 


The recent growth of a sentiment 
among cyanidg-plant designers against 
the use of gravity stamps for the crush- 
ing preliminary to cyanidation may be 
said to date from the almost simultaneous 
perfection of the ribbed tube-mill liner 
and of the tall, air-agitation tank. 


ROLLS AND TUBE MILL TO REPLACE 
STAMPS 


The first step in the resulting change of 
practice was the universal adoption of 
the tube mill for fine grinding and the 
use of coarse screening on the battery. 
This was the beginning of the surrender 
of supremacy by the gravity stamp since 
merely the single fact that it was a more 
economical machine for crushing fine had 
retained it in favor as compared with ball 
mills, rolls or steam stamps. The sur- 
render, however, is not yet complete. 

It is the universal practice to use rolls 
where a relatively small tonnage is to be 
coarse crushed, as, for example, when 
coarse concentration is included in the 
plan of treatment. Power, attendance, re- 
pairs and first cost are smaller for the 
rolls, under such circumstances, than for 
stamps; and it is becoming daily more 
apparent that, with no concentration to 
provide for, the use of rolls and tube 
mills, without the complication of trom- 
mels and elevators required by concen- 
tration, is rapidly gaining favor in the 
eyes of the leading designers. 


THE INTERMEDIATE SPHERE OF THE 
CHILEAN MILL 


The next step was the use of the rapid- 
tunning chilean mill between the gravity 
stamps and the tube mill, which again 
narrowed the field of operation of the 
gravity stamp while radically widening its 
screen aperture. Such a combination of 
stamps and chilean mill offers advantages 
when fine concentration is necessary, 
since the reduction in the chilean mill can 
be adjusted easily and governed by vary- 
ing the screen mesh. But even concentra- 
tion is now looked at askance. One of the 
leaders of this metallurgy has abandoned 
the separation and separate treatment of 
concentrates in the gold mill which he is 
operating, and uses the concentrators 
merely as separators of a product requir- 
ing finer grinding than the average ore. 
The concertrate thus caught is continu- 
ously returned to the tube mill, only that 
part of it escaping to the cyanide plant 
which is too fine to be caught again on 
the tables and which is therefore in a 
Proper condition for cyanide treatment 
by air agitation. Awother consulting 
metallurgist has advised his clients to 
omit concentration in treating a silver ore 
Which is quite similar to that of Pachuca. 
At this point the old-style chilean roller 
mill has begun to come into its own, as, 
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at Cyanide Plants 


By Mark R. Lamb* 


The use of breakers and 
rolls for coarse, and ball- 


tube and chilean mills for 
fine crushing, leaves no field 
jor the gravity stamp. 





*Milling and cyaniding engineer, 
Chalmers Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

NoTE—Excerpts from a paper read before 
the Canal Zone meeting of the American In- 
stitute of Mining Engineers. 


Allis- 


although expensive in first cost, power, 
labor and repair costs are very low. 


THE ABANDONMENT OF AMALGAMATION 


The next step in point of time and the 
most radical in apparent daring was the 
abandonment of amalgamation of every 
product except the concentrates by the 
Goldfield Consolidated company in treat- 
ing a high-grade, free-milling gold ore. 
Undoubtedly there were numerous rea- 
sons for this step; but not the least of 
these was the loss of gold through the 
operations of the illicit gold buyers. The 
fact that the ore is so rich and the con- 
centrate so very high in grade makes the 
change unusually noteworthy. Whether 
the above-described scheme of sliming 
the concentrate and treating it with the 
balance of the pulp should be recom- 
mended in the Goldfield case, can only be 
decided by careful experiment. It is only 
fair to remember that the Meyer & 
Charlton experimented with a view to 
omit all amalgamation, both on mill plates 
and on shaking tables, recovering all the 
gold in the cyanide works. This was re- 
ported a failure, but details are lacking. 
In any case, the Goldfield plant at present 
uses the stamps merely for coarse crush- 
ing, a work which probably could be done 
more cheaply with rolls, if the plant were 
redesigned; and the necessary machinery 
would cost less. Even steam stamps would 
be cheaper than gravity stamps, but the 
fuel cost would have to be compared with 
that of local electric power. 


THE BALL-TUBE MILL 


For soft, or even for hard but friable 
ore, the cyanider should be encouraged 
by the success of the pebble mill, taken 
from the cement industry, to adopt one 
more machine from the same source— 
namely, the ball-tube mill. The disadvan- 
tages of the ordinary ball mill which has 
been tried here and there on ore—its ex- 
pensive liners and screens when used for 
fine crushing—are entirely avoided in the 
ball-tube mill. What remains is merely a 
shell on trunnions with simple ribbed lin- 


ing and a load of forged-steel balls. It 
may be of interest to state here that a 
7x7-ft. ball-tube mill weighs 54,000 Ib. 
without its 12-ton charge of steel balls. 
The mill with balls sells for about $4300, 
requires 140 h.p., and crushes 260 tons 
of dry clinker in 24 hours from 2 in. to 
20-mesh or a proportionately larger quan- 
tity to a coarser mesh. Clinker, as regards 
hardness, may be considered a rather soft 
ore, though in thinking of the work done 
in the mill, any piece of ore is soft under 
the blow of a 6-in. steel ball weighing 30 
Ib. and falling 5 or 6 ft. In a delightfully 
frank contribution’ M. W. Von Berne- 
witz gives interesting data on dry grind- 
ing in ball mills. He breaks 120 tons in 
six hours in a No. 5 Gates, and puts the 
3-in. product through three No. 5 ball 
mills to 27 mesh. This dry grinding costs 
42c. per ton, each mill requiring 16 to 20 
h.p. The wear is 3.5 oz. of steel per ton 
of ore ground. ; 


THE MACHINES THAT May REPLACE 
STAMPS 

It will be seen from all the foregoing 
that there is a choice among three ma- 
chines, to replace gravity stamps advan- 
tageously in cases where neither concen- 
tration nor amalgamation is necessary. A 
simple crushing and grinding plant would 
consist of breaker, ball-tube mill, classi- 
fier and pebble-tube mill, in which at- 
tendance and skill requirements would be 
reduced to a minimum. If rolls ere pre- 
ferred to the ball-tube mill, their sub- 
stitution does not affect the other ma- 
chines. If fuel is advantageously cheap, 
the plant will consist of crusher, steam 
stamp, classifier and tube mills. For 
small plants or with unskilled labor the 
slow chilean mill has advantages. In 
either case, there is no work for the grav- 
ity stamp which cannot be done better by 
either of the other coarse crushers. 

The entire mechanics of the cyanide 
process have changed radically within a 
short period. While we in America have 
wondered and worried because South 
Africans were building heavier stamps 
than we could be persuaded to use, per- 
haps, after all, we have been luckily 
slow. 


The department of mining engineering 
of the University of Kansas is making a 
survey of the lead-zinc concentrating 
plants of the State, for the purpose of de- 
termining and attempting to reduce the 
amount of waste. It is believed that a 
study of the situation will result in sug- 
gestions of benefit. This is the beginning 
of a study of the State’s resources, de- 
signed to aid in the prevention of waste. A 
similar work in the coal-mining districts 
will be undertaken soon. 





1Min. Journ., Sept. 4, 1910. 
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Copper Creek Basin, Arizona 


The property of the Copper Creek 
Mining Company, embracing 175 claims 
and comprising an area of approxi- 
mately 3500 acres, is situated in the 
Copper Creek basin, on the west slope 
of the Galiuro mountains. This range, 
belonging to the great northwest-south- 
east mountain system of Arizona, lies 
between the Pinal mountains, separating 
the Globe and Kelvin districts, on the 
north, and the Mule mountains, in which 
is situated the Bisbee district, on the 
south. The property is about 45 miles 
southeasterly from Globe, lies partly in 
Pinal and partly in Graham counties, 
Arizona, and is accessible from Winkle- 
man over a road 30 miles in length, suit- 
able for either wagons or automobiles; 
or from Tucson over a wagon road 65 
miles in length. 

The projected routes of the Southern 
Pacific and the El Paso & Southwestern 
railroads, from Winkleman to Benson, 
pass through Mammoth, from which 
point the Copper Creek company has 
completed surveys and part of the grad- 
ing for a tramway to its property. The 
length of the tramway will be about 10 
miles and the average grade will be about 
2 per cent. The elevation at Copper 
creek is 4100 feet. , 


OrE DEPOSITS IN DIORITE—PROMINENT 
OuTcrops COMMON 


Although the copper orebodies of the 
Copper Creek district may be said to be- 
long to the class of disseminated de- 
posits, they differ in many respects from 
the comparatively nearby orebodies of 
the Kelvin-Globe districts. While the 
disseminated copper ores at Globe and 
Ray consist of chalcocite carried in the 
Pinal schist, the Copper Creek orebodies 
are found mainly in masses of brecciated 
and altered diorite, carrying pyrite, chal- 
copyrite and bornite. Secondary chalco- 
cite is common in most of the orebodies. 
Native copper occurs in sheets along 
shear zones, also in masses and grains. 
Oxides and carbonates are found at sur- 
face, often in commercial quantities, but 
give place at shallow depth to sulphides. 

The orebodies outcrop in well defined 
masses of brecciated rock, stained with 
iron and copper; the outcrop, owing to its 
resistance to erosion, often stands from 
50 to 75 ft. above the surrounding sur- 
face. The shape of the orebodies is 
usually elliptical, but they sometimes as- 
sume the form of irregular masses or 
chimneys. The transition from fresh dio- 
rite to the brecciated, mineralized rock is 
usually abrupt, although there are a few 
exceptions to this. Within the brec- 
ciated zones the fragments have been 
sericitized and silicified, the cementing 
minerals being pyrite, chalcopyrite and 
bornite. Within the orebodies occur 


By Edwin Higgins * 


About 30 miles south of 
Winkleman, the Copper 
Creek Mining Company ts 
developing a disseminated 
copper orebody; over a mill- 
von tons of 3.25 per cent. 
ore reported. 


*Consulting mining engineer, 631 Central 
building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
zones of leached rock, as well as shoots 
of richer ore, there being no rule or reg- 
ularity in these occurrences. Recent 
work on the property has disclosed brec- 
ciated and mineralized zones in the dio- 
rite where there was no surface indica- 
tion of an orebody. 

The theory is advanced that the ores 
owe their origin to the diorite magma. 
The unaltered diorite of the whole area 
shows a trace of copper which occurs as 
an original constituent of the rock. The 
formation of the orebodies, then, has 
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here that the camp is situated. On this 
group there is a 300-ft. bed of limestone, 
occupying about 300 acres, suitable for 
burning and as a flux for smelting; also 
beds of iron ore that will doubtless pe 
useful for smelting. Here also are the 
old silver mines of the district that were 
worked previous to 1893, when the price 
of the metal declined. These mines are 
not being worked now. 

The west end of the property is covereg 
by the Bonanza group. This area em. 
braces the largest brecciated zone of the 
district, but development work hes not 
yet progressed to a great extent. When 
roads are completed to these claims, de. 
velopment work will be pushed. 

The principal development on the prop- 
erty is to be found on the Prince, Old 
Reliable and American Eagle groups, 
lying in Pinal county between the Cen. 
tral and Bonanza groups. 


AMERICAN EAGLE Group 


The American Eagle, the most south- 
erly of the three groups mentioned above, 
lies within the known brecciated belt. 


‘Here are nine known orebodies, only 
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been a process of concentration in the 
broken masses through the agency of 
vapor and gases from the molten magma, 
and ascending solutions charged with ore- 
forming constituents. These gases and 
solutions have not only deposited their 
mineral contents, but have altered the 
fragments of rock in the broken masses. 
This process of formation of the ore- 
bodies evidences the primary character of 
the deposits. 


PROPERTY DIVISIONS 


The Upper group consists of a large 
number of claims occupying most of the 
higher east end of Copper Creek basin. 
Here the rocks are basalt, dacite and 
similar igneous rocks. Although there 
has been about one mile of underground 
development work done on this group, at 
no place has sufficient work been concen- 
trated to develop any large orebodies. 
However, some rich copper glance has 
been exposed in several places, and it is 
likely that these claims will yield a large 
quantity of ore when fully developed. 

The Central group occupies a large, 
comparatively flat area in about the cen- 
ter of the company’s holdings, and it is 


one of which, that on the American 
Eagle claim, has been developed. This 
orebody has been opened from a 300-ft. 
three-compartment shaft with several 
hundred feet of crosscuts and drifts on 
the levels. There is a tunnel 1026 ft. 
in length leading from the 200 level to 
the mill dump. In addition to the 
above, there are also three prospect tun- 
nels on this claim. 

The outcrop of this orebody presents 
the usual elliptical shape and copper-iron 
stain. It is about 100 ft. long and from 
50 to 60 ft. wide. Good oxide and car- 
bonate ores, which can be mined favor- 
ably from an open cut, are to be found 
at surface. A high-grade ore zone fol- 
lows the east wall of the orebody as 
far as developed in depth; this is from 
12 to 20 ft. wide and 60 ft. long. Along- 
side to the west is a large body of milling 
ore which is being broken down to the 
200 level and trammed through the tun- 
nel to the concentrating mill. Between 
the surface and 200 level is found the 
only faulting on the whole property. 
Here the orebody has been moved 100 
ft. west, the disturbed block being 
marked by horizontal slips. 
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The workings of this shaft show the 
orebody to be uniform and to have a 
cross-section of about 2400 sq.ft. There 
are developed 60,000 tons of ore carry- 
ing an average of 3.78 per cent. copper, 
a trace of gold and 8 oz. silver per ton. 

Equipment here consists essentially of 
the following: one double drum elec- 
trically operated hoist, capacity 5000 Ib., 
500 ft. per min.; one steam-driven three- 
drill air compressor; ore one-drill elec- 
trically driven air compressor; two 35- 
hp. boilers; nine air drills of various 
sizes. The shaft has a timber headframe 
and is timbered with 10x10-in. sets. 


OLD RELIABLE GROUP 


The Old Reliable group is situated be- 
tween the American Eagle and Prince 


BASALT CLIFFS NEAR First CAMP 


groups. It embraces two orebodies, the 
Old Reliable and Old Reliable Eastern, 
the former having the largest outcrop 
in the district. The sectional area of this 
orebody is 147,000 sq.ft. The Old Re- 
liable Eastern orebody has a sectional 
area of 90x60 feet. 

This orebody is developed by two tun- 
nels. The upper tunnel has cut the ore 
at a depth of 124 ft., gaining a depth 
of 340 ft. at the end. The lower tunnel, 
100 ft. below, is in 400 ft., 165 ft. being 
Im ore. Here milling ore has been 
opened in ground that was leached above. 
Future work will develop ore rapidly in 
this body. 

Power wires have been run recently 
from the American Eagle to the Old 
Reliable and everything is now in readi- 
hess for the installation of power drills. 
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PRINCE GROUP 

The Prince group consists of 20 
claims, five of which show a total of 16 
promising outcrops. The principal de- 
velopment work has been done on the 
Prince, Globe and Giant mines. 

The Prince mine has two orebodies de- 
veloped by a 300-ft. shaft, having one 
compartment and a manway. This shaft 
is sunk on the edge of orebody No. 1; 
ore consisting of oxide, carbonate and 
some native copper grains showed all 
the way to the 100 level. At this depth 
orebody No. 2 is not opened. Orebody 
No. 1 shows a cross-section on the 100 
of 20,926 sq.ft., the average copper con- 
tent of the ore being slightly in excess 
of 4 per cent. The tonnage developed 
above the 100 is 150,000. 


On the 200 level No. 1 orebody is 
opened by a main crosscut and 17 lat- 
erals. The cross-section is 15,480 sq.ft., 
and there are 125,000 tons of ore de- 
veloped between the 100 and 200 levels. 
On this level orebody No. 2 has been 
opened at a depth of about 300 ft. be- 
low the surface. The ore throughout is 
chiefly bornite and chalcopyrite, with 
quite a little native copper showing in 
places. The cross-section is 7915 sq.ft., 
and figuring on ore 200 ft. above the 
level, there are 130,000 tons developed. 

The 300 level is developed by nine 
crosscuts -and ore blocked out. There is 
little change in the ore except that the 
deposit appears to be more primary and 
native copper is not so plentiful. No. 
1 orebody shows a cross-section of 11,320 
sq.ft., while No. 2 shows 4415 sq.ft. 
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In these two orebodies there are 130,000 
tons of ore developed between the 200 
and 300 levels. 

Equipment at the Prince mine consists 
of the following: one single-drum elec- 
trically operated hoist, capacity 5000 
lb. at 500 ft. per min.; two Cameron 
sinking pumps; one Knowles station 
pump; one electrically operated station 
pump, capacity 150 gal. per min. against 
a head of 600 ft.; one electrically driven 
drill; one air compressor and four drills. 
Preparations are now teing made for the 
installation of a seven-drill compressor. 


GLOBE AND GIANT MINES 


The Globe mine is developed by a 
two-compartment vertical shaft 650 ft. 
in depth; five levels are opened. The 
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first level is at a depth of 158 ft. below 
the collar and at this point a tunnel 
from the cafion meets the shaft. The 
orebodies here are similar to the other 
brecciated bodies, except for the occur- 
rence of secondary copper glance. This 
shaft has developed 300,000 tons of com- 
mercial ore in three orebodies, the Globe, 
Southeast and Little. Work is suspended 
here at present on account of water and 
the fact that the reduction works is not 
ready for the tonnage that can be sup- 
plied. The ore is well blocked out for 
mining. 

The Giant mine is developed by a ver- 
tical shaft 125 ft. deep; a tunnel from the 
canon connecting with shaft and fol- 
lowing eastern contact of orebody; a 75- 
ft. winze; and 50 ft. of work at the 
bottom of the winze. Diamond-drill 
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work here has proved the ore to a depth 
of 900 ft. The development has been 
promising and the outcrop represents 
one of the largest ore breccias in the 
district. This shaft is-equipped with one 
gasolene hoist, five Cameron pumps, one 
electrical pump, one 35-h.p. boiler and 
one 40-h.p. boiler. 


OVER A MILLION Tons OF 3.25 PER CENT. 
OrE DEVELOPED 


The work done in the various tunnels 
and shafts on the property represents a 
total of 1,410,000 of developed ore of 
an average grade of 3.25 per cent. cop- 
per, and about three times that amount 
of probable ore. The positive ore is de- 
veloped in the following orebodies: 


Stock PILE AT PRINCE MINE 


American Eagle, 60,000 tons; Prince No. 
1, 405,000; Prince No. 2, 130,000; Globe, 
150,000; Globe (southeastern), 140,000; 
Globe (Little) 10,000; Old Reliable, 
385,000; Giant, 130,000; total, 1,410,000 
tons. 


MILLING PROBLEM NotT DIFFICULT 


The problem of concentrating the ore 
has not been a difficult one. The first 
unit of what will eventually be a 1000- 
ton concentrating plant has been erected, 
necessary tests to determine the style of 
mill required having first been made. 
This unit has a capacity of 250 tons per 
day and it has been in operation for 
some months, although it is closed at 
present to make some minor changes. 

Test runs on several thousand tons 
of mixed ores from the different mine 
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workings gave the following results: feed 
samples from 2.21 to 3.15 per cent. cop- 
per; concentrates, 12.96 to 16.71 per cent. 
copper; tailings, 0.53 to 0.62 per cent. 
copper; recovery from 72 to 81 per cent. 
In this work the average cost of milling 
was 8lc. per ton; it is expected that this 
can be reduced to about 60c. with cer- 
tain changes and a larger tonnage. 


FLow SHEET DEVELOPED 


While some changes will doubtless be 
made as the mill is enlarged, the flow 
sheet will be eventually close to that of 
the first unit, in which the following is 
the course of the ore: All ore to stock 
bins at mill; ore fed automatically to con- 
veyer which delivers to grizzly with 14- 


GLOBE MINE, SHOWING OuUTCROP 


in. spaces; undersize by chute to second 
conveyer; oversize to Blake crusher; 
both on conveyer to sampler, then to mill 
bins. From mill bin ore is fed by 
plunger feeder to first set crushing rolls 
set % in.; thence by elevator to trom- 
mels on second floor. First trommel has 
6-mm. punched-plate screen; undersize 
goes to second trommel, overs to second 
rolls set to six mesh. Second trommel 
has 1.34-mm. openings; overs from here 
go to Richards pulsator jig which makes 
first concentrates, feed being under 6 mm. 
and over 1.34 mm. Concentrates go to 
bin; tails all to third set of rolls set for 
12 mesh; product returns to elevator. 

The undersize from second trommel, 
under 1.34 mm., goes to five-foot thicken- 
ing tank; thickened pulp to Richards pul- 
sator classifier. Overflow of thickening 
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tank goes-to two 8-ft. Callow dewater. 
ing cones. Overflow from Callow tanks 
is clear and flows to wash-water tank 
for tables. The thickened pulp from 
Callow tanks passes to Johnson yap. 
ners. The Richards pulsator Classifier 
divides pulp into six products which 
are delivered to Wilfley and Card tables. 
Concentrates from tables go to bin. 
Tailings from Nos. 1 and 2 Wilfleys 
and middlings from four Wilfleys go to 
chilean mill. Tailings from Nos. 3 and 
4 Wilfleys are clean and go to waste. 
The product of chilean mill is fed to 
four Johnson vanners. Tailings of four 
Card tables, treating product of Spigots 
1 and 2 of the classifier, are clean and 
go to waste. Middlings of these tables 


Eropep GILA CONGLOMERATE 


pass to duplex Callow screen (80 
mesh); overs are clean and go to waste; 
unders to Johnson vanner. Johnson van- 
ners give concentrates to bin and clean 
tails to waste. 


REVERBERATORY AND BLAST FURNACES 
BEING CONSTRUCTED 


There is now in course of construc- 
tion a smeltery which will consist of 
one 75-ton reverberatory furnace, one 
matting furnace of 75 tons capacity and 
a converter. The reverberatory fur- 
nace is of the type used at Cananea 
and will be equipped with burners 
for crude oil. Waste heat from 
the furnaces will be utilized under ver- 
tical, water-tube boilers, and it is figured 
that about 300 h.p. will be thus ob- 
tained. The mechanical equipment of 
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the smeltery will consist of the latest 
type of General Electric centrifugal tur- 
bine-operated blower for the blast fur- 
nace; one 100-kw. Curtis turbine gen- 
erator and Curtis turbine centrifugal 
blower for the converter; electrically 
operated converter stands; five-motor 
electrical crane and a relining plant. 

Following is the equipment of the 
power house: Two 150-h.p. return-tub- 
ular boilers; one 240-h.p. simple Corliss 
engine; one 150-kw. 2300-volt, 60- 
cycle, three-phase General Electric, 
belted-type generator with switchboard. 
The engine room has space for the in- 
stallation, when required, of two 1000- 
kw. Curtis turbine generators. There is 
also a small auxiliary steam plant and an 
ice plant. The company operates a large 
and well stocked store. 


RAILROAD TO WINKLEMAN AND TRAMWAY 
TO MAMMOTH MINE WILL SOLVE 
TRANSPORTATION PROBLEM 


The future plans of the company con- 
template the completion of the tramway 
from Mammoth to the mines and the 
gradual enlargement of the concentrator 
and smeltery to a capacity of 1000 tons 
per day. This will require also the in- 
stallation of additional mechanical equip- 
ment at the mines and power house. It 
is planned to mine the ore by some modi- 
fication of the caving system. To start 
with, the crude oil for the furnaces will 
have to be hauled from Winkleman. 

The property has an adequate supply 
of water. The holdings also embrace 
timber properties on which there is a 
large quantity of white oak. This has 
been utilized for mine timber and fuel. 
Coke will have to be hauled from Wink- 
leman. The completion of the projected 
railways from Winkleman, and the tram- 
way from the mines to Mammoth, will do 
away with the hauling of various sup- 
plies. 

In closing I desire to thank the vice- 
president of the Copper Creek company, 
C. E. Gilhousen, for supplying photo- 
graphs and placing at my disposal cer- 
tain records and geological data collected 
for the company. 








History of the Cameron Pump 


Adam Scott Cameron, founder of the 
A. S. Cameron Steam Pump Works, con- 
trol of which was recently acquired by 
the Ingersoll-Rand Company, was the 
youngest of four brothers, all of whom 
took up mechanical pursuits; but the lit- 
tle brother was the genius of the family. 
While yet a youth and serving his ap- 
Prenticeship in New York, he was a close 
' Student at Cooper Institute, giving his 
nights and spare time to study and re- 
. Search, with an absorbing ambition and 
unflagging energy and determination. 
Graduating with honors he applied his 
knowledge and ability to mechanical mat- 
ters and was soon engaged in building 
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the Sewell & Cameron crank and flywheel 
pump, which during the Civil War was in 
great demand by the U. S. Navy and mer- 
chant marine. At the close of the war 
the call for these pumps fell off consider- 
ably, and Mr. Cameron turned his at- 
tention to designing a pump of greater 
adaptability and universal application, 
and with remarkable inventive foresight 
created the pump which bears his name. 


Mexicans as Low Priced 
Laborers 
WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE 


In its recent report on labor conditions, 
the U. S. Immigration Commission called 
attention to the low rate of wages usually 
paid to Mexican laborers, as compared 
with other races. In speaking of con- 
ditions in coal mining on the Pacific 
coast and the tier of States east of the 
coast the commission says that 2417 per- 
sons were employed in coal mines in- 
vestigated in southern Colorado and 
1143 employed in the mines located in 
northern New Mexico. The pay rolls of 
the mines in the latter State showed that 
the average earning per day was $3.26 
for all employees. The data are some- 
what fragmentary and the personnel was 
stated by races, it appearing that the 
Mexicans were employed to a consider- 
able extent in the industry while their 
daily earnings were smaller than those 
of any other race. 

In regard to metalliferous mining and 
smelting the commission found that be- 
cause of the situation of the Arizona 
and New Mexico smelteries, Mexicans 
were largely employed for the ordinary 
work. They and the Italians shared the 
simplest unskilled work. Of 609 Mexi- 
cans out of a total of 2307 persons em- 
ployed in mines investigated, there were 
only 20 mechanics, and but two were 
foremen and they were employed largely 
because of their position as “bosses” and 
interpreters. 

The Mexicans are the scavengers 
of the industry, picking up the positions 
left vacant by other classes and sup- 
planting the least skilled and least re- 
liable Europeans. In one district in- 
vestigated they were paid $1.50 per day 
as common laborers, while few of the 
native white men and Europeans em- 
ployed were paid less than $2.75. In 
another district in which Mexicans and 
Italians were extensively employed as 
miners and in other occupations as well 
as laborers, the wage most commonly 
paid to most of those engaged in the 
first mentioned occupation was $2.25, as 
against the $3.50 per day which was the 
wage commonly paid to the miners in the 
district farther north, in which the Mex- 
icans occupied fewer positions. Of the 
Mexicans employed in the mines inves- 
tigated 6.9 per cent. earned $1.50 or 
over but less than $1.75 per day, 44 
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per cent. $1.75 or over but less than $2, 
42.4 per cent. $2 but less than $2.50. 
Thus, only 7 per cent. earned as much 
as $2.50 per day. In contrast to them, 
21.1 per cent. of the native-born earned 
$4 or over per day and only 6.9 per cent. 
earned less than $3.50. The earnings of 
the Italians alone of any race of numer- 
ical importance in the mines present no 
strong contrast to those of the Mexican. 

Many Mexicans are employed in the 
smelteries at El Paso and in the large 
number of establishments in New Mex- 
ico and Arizona. The number employed 
farther north, as in Colorado, has been 
small, for the smelteries there are too 
far removed from the source of supply 
at El Paso. 


The Huff Electrostatic 
Process 


The Huff process for the electrostatic 
separation of zinc ores is controlled by 
the American Zinc, Lead and Smelting 
Company, by which it was tried in its 
plant at Platteville, Wis. It has also been 
installed in the Midvale, Utah, plant of 
the United States Smelting Company, 
and, it is understood, is being tried at 
Needles, California. 

It is also reported that the process will 
be installed at Butte, which will further 
benefit the American Zinc, Lead and 
Smelting Company, as that corporation 
will treat the zinc concentrates from all 
the installations. As the capacity of the 
United States Smelting Company is in 
excess of its own requirements, it an- 
nounces that it is ready to receive com- 
plex zine ores for custom concentration, 
which are at present without a suitable 
market. 











Another Contagious Disease 
of Metals 


The researches of Doctor Cohen, of 
the University of Utrecht, on the dis- 
ease of tin which results in the forma- 
tion of “gray tin” have already been de- 
scribed in the JOURNAL. He also de- 
scribes another disease which develops 
on tin plate. According to a digest of 
his paper in Métaux et Alliages, the 
crystallized modification of tin is the 
most stable form of the metal, and 
the eventual tarnishing of tin plate is 
often due to the crystallization of the 
tin on the surface. Tin thus crystallized 
inoculates other metals placed in direct 


contact with it, producing the same 
trouble. 
Not alone other tin, but copper 


and lead, or polished rolls of almost any 
material, may be affected by this contact. 
The crystallization after infection, and 
the infection itself proceed more rapidly, 
the higher the temperature at which the 
articles are kept, thus differing from the 
gray-tin disease which is one of cold, 
exclusively. 
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Electrical Mine Machinery Troubles 


At the present day it would be a waste 
of time to demonstrate the advantages 
which electricity undoubtedly possesses 
in connection with the various applica- 
tions of power in mine practice. Mining 
engineers are now so thoroughly alive to 
the uses of electricity in this respect and 
the economies obtained are so remark- 
able that no plea is necessary for the 
adoption of electricity in mines. At the 
same time it is only fair to mention that 
electricity unless properly managed is 
apt to change with startling suddenness 
from a useful servant to a hard master. 
In other words, unless electric mine 
equipment is kept in good order and 
condition, serious trouble is likely to 
arise, especially when it is, to a large 
extent, in the hands of uneducated men. 
It is therefore necessary in every kind 
of electrical installation to have a man 
on the spot who can be relied upon to 
keep the machinery in proper working 
order and to effect the necessary re- 
pairs. The necessity of this is more 
apparent when one remembers that many 
mines are situated long distances from 
the nearest manufacturer and in the case 
of breakdown the electrician in charge 
is left much to his own ingenuity as to 
the best way to overcome the difficulties 
which suddenly present themselves. 


LIABILITY TO TROUBLE NOT REALIZED BY 
MANAGERS 


As this particular point does not ap- 
pear to be realized by some mining 
managers as it deserves, it may be worth 
while emphasizing the peculiar difficulty 
by relating a few instances of trouble, 
selected almost at haphazard, which 
have occurred to electrical machinery in 
mines and also to indicate the way in 
which such troubles were overcome in 
these particular instances. It is not in- 
ferred in any way that these cases cover 
the ground with regard to electrical min- 
ing-machinery breakdowns but are used 
simply to indicate the wide variety of 
trouble which may be anticipated and 
which can only be successfully overcome 
by a technically equipped engineer. 

In most mine equipments it is neces- 
sary on account of the distance from a 
town or city to provide a generating plant 
solely for the mine, and, except in favor- 
able situations where water power can be 
found, the generating piant is usually 
driven by steam. Moreover, where the 
mine is of considerable extent it is now 
considered advisable to transmit the 
energy at high tension by means of al- 
ternating current, and discretion is exer- 
cised as to the pressure at which it is 
taken to the actual workings by means 
of transformers, or, where direct current 
is required, by a motor-generator set. 
In one instance the generating plant con- 
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The use of electrical min- 
ing machinery demands the 
presence at all times of in- 
telligent men who, in the 

vent of break-downs, can 
do the right thing at the 
right time. 


*Civil engineer, Emerson Chambers, Black- 
ett street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, England. 
sisted of two steam-driven alternators, 
designed to run in parallel if necesary, 
but usually run separately, one acting 
as standby to the other. In the al- 
ternator the field coils were held in place 
by means of the tips of the pole pieces 
of the magnets and in order to insulate 
the coils from the metal a sheet of fiber 
was inserted between the coils and the 
pole tips. After about three months’ run- 
ning, however, the vibration due to run- 
ning the plant was sufficient to displace 
some of the fiber sheets and this allowed 
the coils to creep along the field mag- 
nets, putting a heavy strain upon the 
field connections. The result of this was 
that finally one of these connections 
broke, causing a heavy arc due to the 
self-induction of the field circuit and 
also putting the alternator out of action 
owing to the stoppage of the exciting 
current. Both machines were affected 
and at first it was difficult to see what 
caused the trouble. When the absence 
of the fiber was discovered, thicker 
sheets of fiber were inserted, causing a 
tight wedging action, and, after all the 
field coils of both machines had been 
carefully gone over, the generating plant 
ran without further trouble from this 
cause, 


VENTILATING-FAN ACCIDENTS USUALLY 


SERIOUS 


One of the most frequent uses of 
electricity in mines is for the purpose of 
operating the ventilating fans, inasmuch 
as the load is continuous and steady and 
the electric motor can be relied upon 
to give an even, smooth turning mo- 
ment. The higher speed of rotation of 
the electric motor also leads to consider- 
able economy in first cost for the same 
volume and pressure of air, by using a 
fan of smaller diameter and higher 
speed as against the older slow-running 
steam-driven type. Electric ventilation, 
therefore, has now become an established 
feature of mine practice and little 
trouble is usually experienced. Cases, 
however, do occur where something goes 
wrong and the trouble is often rather 
serious. In one such instance a 15-h.p. 


direct-current motor driving a fan was 
burnt out owing to a simple but unde- 
tected cause. 

About a year before this accident oc. 
curred the shaft connecting the motor 
with the fan was seized owing to in- 
sufficient lubrication and this had neces. 
sitated the refitting of the bearing be. 
tween the motor and the fan. When 
this refitting was accomplished a liner 
had been put under the brass to take up 
the wear on the bearings. Some time 
after this the plant had been again dis- 
mantled in order to overhaul the motor 
end repair a shunt coil, and in reassem- 
bling the parts the liner of the inter- 
mediate bearing had been overlooked. The 
result was that the position of the arma- 
ture of the motor relative to the field’ 
was too low and before long the sur- 
face of the armature touched the pole 
piece of the motor and on starting up 
one day the insulation to the winding 
was completely cut through all around 
the motor and it therefore became 
necessary to rewind the armature com- 
pletely. Incidentally this occurrence 
demonstrates the value of having spare 
parts for electrical machinery in mines, 
particularly when the plant is located a 
considerable distance from engineering 
centers, as otherwise in the case of ven- 
tilating machinery a part or whole of the 
mine may be shut down until repairs 
are executed. 


Don’t EXPECT A PLANT TO RUN WITH- 
OUT AN ENGINEER 


Another interesting case of breakdown 
occurred on a direct-current generating 
plant in which the dynamo was com- 
pletely burnt out owing to a slight lack 
of attention on the part of a man in 
charge, who had reset the brushes on the 
commutator and had neglected to tighten 
up the screw which should have pre- 
vented them from rocking. The plant 
was in this instance required for day and 
night running and after setting this par- 
ticular generator for the night load the 
man in charge left the plant running 
and went home to bed. The folly of this 
needs no comment. In this particular 
case, owing to the slackness of the rocker 
screw, the brushes gradually worked for- 
ward from the friction of the brush 
against the commutator, and the result 
was that excessive sparking took place 
which melted the solder connecting the 
windings to the commutator bars. The 
difficulty of repair was emphasized by 
the fact that the mine was a long way 
from any place where adequate repair 
tools could be obtained, and there was 
not even a glow lamp obtainable on 
the mine. The only things which could 
be found were two small soldering irons. 
It was essential that the dynamo should 
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be got away again as quickly as pos- 
sible, as apart from the power equip- 
ments of the mine the lighting was elec- 
tric. The commutator was kept warm 
enough to allow the solder to run by 
placing large pieces of red-hot iron upon 
it which were renewed as they cooled. 
This kept the temperature of the copper 
connections high enough to allow the 
windings to be soldered into the lugs by 
means of the small soldering irons and 
in this way what promised to be a 
serious stoppage was successfully over- 
come. 


More COMMUTATOR TROUBLES 


A somewhat similar trouble occurring 
on a small 110-volt direct-current light- 
ing dynamo may be of interest as 
showing the way in which commuta- 
tor trouble can be successfully remedied 
in isolated plants. In this particular case 
the segments of the commutator of the 
dynamo were insulated from each other 
by sheets of micanite, and on one occa- 
sion a short circuit developed between 
two of the commutatcr parts. . An awk- 
ward feature of the situation was that 
there was no micanite or mica available 
within a thousand miles and the repair 
was urgently needed. Under the cir- 
cumstances the best possible job was 
made by first cleaning out the carbonized 
dirt between the two parts by means of a 
penknife and then filling up the hole 
where the insulation ought to have been 
by means of a mixture of mica dust and 
shellac varnish. When the varnish had 
set, the commutator was started up with 
much fear and trembling, but it ran sat- 
isfactorily for several months until some 
mica sheets arrived, when the end ring 
was slackened off and a new piece of 
mica put in. The repair was then finished 
by turning up the commutator in order 
to true it. 


TROUBLES DUE TO DAMPNESS 


A lot of trouble occasionally occurs in 
electrical machinery in mines due to the 
presence of water in the workings or 
through dampness in the atmosphere, 
and an instructive instance of this may 
be quoted. A 13-h.p. direct-current 
motor was arranged to drive a three- 
throw pump from a 200-volt circuit, and 
the pump was situated in a wet locality. 
The micanite cone which insulated the 
commutator segments from the steel 
end ring which is used to tighten up the 
bars gave out with the result that the 
motor broke down. As there was no 
ther cone available at the time, the re- 
Pair was effected by first of all putting 
a sheet of oiled paper, such as is used 
in offices for copying letters, on each 
Side of the cone. The space between 
the oiled sheets where the insulation had 
been destroyed was filled by means of a 
few «pieces of mica held together by 
means of shellac and the cone was’ then 
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replaced and tightened up. Although 
this repair was a strictly temporary one 
it worked satisfactorily until the arrival 
of a new cone. 


EARTHING DEVICES IN ALTERNATING-CUR- 
RENT WORK 


It is now becoming the practice to 
utilize alternating-current supply to a 
large extent in mine equipments and even 
to carry the higher pressures down the 
shaft and transform them to safe working 
pressures underground. In such in- 
stances it has been found desirable to 
put on the low-tension side efficient 
earthing devices so arranged that in the 
event of any undue increase of potential 
on the secondary side due to a cross 
between the high- and low-tension con- 
ductors or to any other cause this poten- 
tial may put to earth before there is any 
chance of life being endangered by a 
shock. One of the most widely used 
forms consists of parallel metal plates, 
the upper connected to the secondary 
conductor system, the lower being con- 
nected to earth. Between the two blades 
and connected to the lower one is a 
strip of tin foil and when the potential 
difference between the two blades be- 
comes excessive this foil lifts up and 
touches the upper plates, establishing a 
metal path to earth, thus discharging the 
excess potential. 

These devices probably perform their 
proper function quite satisfactorily, but 
in their spare time they are apt to be- 
come rather a nuisance. They frequently 
earth the transformer to which they are 
attached quite unnecessarily and the 
foils frequently fuse for no apparent 
reason, and the result of this is that 
any engineer in charge of equipments 
including such earthing devices should 
make a special point of frequently in- 
specting them. It is not too much to sug- 
gest that they should be examined at the 
beginning of each eight-hour watch. If 
this is omitted it is absolutely impos- 
sible to be sure that the earthing devices 
are in a fit state to cope satisfactorily 
with a serious emergency, and a grave 
disaster may occur. 


KNOCKED OUT BY AN AUTOMATIC SWITCH 


Another feature which is now becom- 
ing frequent in mining apparatus is the 
use of switches having automatic cut- 
out features either for overload or no 
load, so arranged that w!.en these operate 
the blade of the switch flies out and the 
handle falls to its open position. There 
is no doubt that in the larger number 
of cases these devices have proved to 
be superior to the fuses. At the same 
time the unexpected movement of switch 
handles in this way is a source of danger, 
as was shown by a minor accident which 
eccerred in a mine and which might have 
had much more serious results. In this 
instance the switchboard controlling a 
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section of the mine supplied was placed 
in a cramped position and a man was 
kneeling in front of this board doing 
some minor repairs when, owirg to an 
occurrence at another part of the mine, 
the overload release operated and 
the long heavy handle of the switch 
gear came down suddenly, giving the 
man a serious blow on the head. If 
in falling he had happened to touch any 
live part of the installation it is prob- 
able that the result would have been 
fatal. 


PROPER DESIGN OF MINE SWITCHES 


In conclusion one other word may be 
given upon the question of mine 
switches. There has in recent years 
been a wise tendency toward the adop- 
tion of ironclad gear for underground 
work, even in locations where there is 
no immediate prospect of ignition of gas 
or coal dust, but some of the designs 
appear to be developed more from the 
point of view of protection from me- 
chanical injury than from any idea to 
render them gas- or dust-tight. In many 
switches for heavy currents the metal 
cases have a vertical slot in them in 
order to allow for the movement of the 
handle up and down, and the quenching 
of the arc inside the case is intended to 
be effected either by means of carbon 
breaks or a magnetic blowout. It is 
in many cases considered undesirable to 
use oil-break switches for direct-current 
work. In one such instance where a man 
pulled the switch a heavy current was 
passing, the contact was for some reason 
or other broken slowly and a large arc 
was formed which flashed through the 
slot in the covering and burned the man’s 
hand severely. Fortunately this was in 
a safe part of the mine, so that apart 
from the injury to the man no further 
trouble ensued, but the incident points 
to the grave danger which exists in an 
imperfect inclosed switch. In the case 
specified the remedy adopted was to 
provide the handle of the switch with an 
efficient hand guard, but it is unnecessary 
to say that this would be ineffective in 
a situation where there was danger of 
explosion. 

The above instances of trouble which 
have occurred in mining electrical work 
are not selected with any attempt at 
classification nor can they be in any way 
described as even suggesting the range 
of difficulties and dangers which en- 
velop the use of electricity in mines. 
There has, however, been in the past a 
certain amount of disregard of the prac- 
tical side of electrical mining engineering 
and a tendency toward the discussion of 
more or less intricate theoretical prob- 
lems. These are extremely useful in 
their own way, but although the per- 
centage proportion of electrical to gen- 
eral mining expenses is low they have 
been widely discussed, with the result 
that there is now in the minds of mine 
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managers a certain amount of distrust 
of electricity, and at present it appears 
desirable that the attention of electrical 
engineers interested in mining matters 
should be directed once again to the 
more elementary and practical portion of 
the subject in order that any weak por- 
tions of design and operation which have 
been hitherto overlooked should be 
systematically strengthened and the un- 
deserved suspicions at present attaching 
to electricity be removed. For this pur- 
pose and with the view of stimulating 
discussion upon the general subject of 
electrical difficulties in mines the above 
notes have been written. 


North Carolina 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


The recommendation of Secretary of 
the Treasury McVeagh to discontinue the 
United States mint at Charlotte aroused 
protest not only in North Carolina, but 
from all parts of the South. Senator 
Overman and various other Southern rep- 
resentatives will endeavor to have the 
mint kept at Charlotte. It is urged that 
operating expenses are small, and that 
there are abundant indications to show 
that gold mining is to be revived in North 
Carolina and the South, and therefore 
that the mint should be allowed to remain 
in close reach of Southern miners. 


NorTH CAROLINA GOLD MINING 


Before gold was discovered in Cali- 
fornia, North Carolina led the States of 
the Union in gold production, over 
$20,000,000 having been taken from its 
mines alone. The South has turned out 
$50,000,000 in gold. The fact that miners 
turned their eyes westward after the 
California find, caused an almost com- 
plete abandonment of mining operations 
in this section, and there has been only 
a partial recovery. Just now there is a 
decided gold-mining boom under way and 
many miners have recently invested in 
Southern mining properties, particularly 
in North Carolina. 

It is a well known fact that gold is 
found in many parts of North Carolina. 
The trouble with its piacers has been, 
however, that they could not be worked, 
with available machinery, on a paying 
basis. Recent inventions for working 
gold-bearing sands laden with clay have 
paved the way for securing the gold, 
and in many parts of the State operations 
are shortly to be started on a large scale. 

In this territory low-priced labor is 
easily available; railroad facilities are 
excellent, which was not the case a few 
years ago; climatic conditions permit 
full-time operations throughout the year, 
and there are many other conditions 
favorable to mining operations. The 
Dukes have developed over 1,000,000 
e.h.p. in this section recently, and have 
a string of hydroelectric power plants, 
developed and undeveloped, extending 
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from Charlotte for 100 miles, with ulti- 
mate capabilities of over 200,000 horse- 
power. The Whitney power plant was 
taken over by the Carolina Electric and 
Power Company. This plant is close to 
the old Gold Hill mines, and to other 
mines which will thus have cheap power. 


New MINING PLANTS 


A New York company recently installed 
a new gold-washing plant at the old 
Catawba mine at a cost of $100,000. 
The plant has a daily capacity of 2000 
cu.yd. of gravel. The Coggin Mines 
Company, of Salisbury, N. C., is a new 
project just incorporated by E. H. Graf, 
and others. Boston men recently bought 
the Burt mine, which adjoins the Portis 
property, in Nash and Franklin counties, 
N. C. A new plant will shortly be in- 
stalled. 

Negotiations are pending for the lease 
of the old Taylor mine, in Franklin 
county, N. C. It is said that a dredge 
will be installed. Owners of the Portis 
mine claim that with a capacity of 7000 
cu. yd. per day, which their new dredge 
and cable plant will give them, they will 
have one of the best equipped mines in 
the country. W. P. Hammon, the Cali- 
fornia dredge operator, has had engin- 
eers on the ground for some time. 

During the last two months several 
Philadelphia capitalists interested them- 
selves in mining in North Carolina and 
several consulting engineers were sent 
there from London. There are abundant 
reasons to believe that mining activity 
in the South is to be revived, and oper- 
ations carried on more extensively than 
ever before. 

At the nickel mine on the Tuckaseegee 
river, near Webster, N. C., expensive al- 
terations are to be made in the reduction 
equipment, and when this is done the 
mine will again be worked. Near Web- 
ster are also the copper mines of the 
Cullowhee Copper Mining Company, and 
the Harris clay mines. A railroad is 
now being built from Dillsboro to the 
Tuckaseegee river which will benefit min- 
ing operations in that section of the 
State. 

After five years of work Frank R. 
Hewitt, of Asheville, N. C., owner of the 
talc mines at Hewitts, has at last re- 
claimed one of the shafts, which pene- 
trates 75 ft. below the Nantahala river. 
In mining under the river a sandhole was 
struck in the roof and a cave followed. 
By timbering and cementing the roof the 
shaft was reopened. This company has 
been mining for 23 years, and in 1910 
shipped its usual output. 


A discovery of wolframite about half 
a mile from the South West Miramichi 
river, N. B., by Samuel Freeze of Doak- 
town is reported. Twenty sacks of the 
ore have been shipped from Boistown to 
Montreal to be milled. Some Moncton 
capitalists are interested. 
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The Telluride and Selenide of 
Aluminum, and Similar 
Compounds 


These interesting compounds of alum. 
inum are readily formed by melting 
aluminum in a scorifier in a muffle fur. 
nace, and then sticking pieces of selen. 
ium or tellurium down into the molten 
metal, using a pair of assayers’ tongs, 
The reaction is accompanied by the eyo. 
lution of heat and light. The slag which 
forms over the surface of the molten 
aluminum is the “ide” compound. There 
is no particular hurry about removing 
the scorifier from the furnace as the 
compounds oxidize only slowly at the 
melting point of aluminum. 

Both the telluride and selenide of 
aluminum decompose rapidly with water, 
forming aluminum hydroxide and hydro- 
gen selenide or telluride. These com- 
pounds will decompose slightly in turn, 
giving the metalloid, which rapidly 
blackens the solution, but whether this 
accompanying decomposition is due to 
formation of free hydrogen and the 
metalloid, or to a reaction between dis- 
solved oxygen and the hydrogen of the 
compound is not known. The aluminum 
telluride or selenide will decompose on 
standing in air, owing to the moisture in 
it, the reaction being very evident to 
even a garbage collector. Care should be 
exercised about breathing the gases as 
they are poisonous. A quantity of hy- 
drogen selenide hardly noticeable even by 
odor produces severe headaches! 


SIMILAR MAGNESIUM COMPOUNDS 


The “ide” compounds of magnesium 
have about the same properties and can 
be formed in a similar way, but this is a 
dangerous experiment, the reaction is ex- 
tremely violent, and if the experiment is 
performed, the quantities used - should 
certainly not exceed ten or twelve grams, 
and heavy gloves and a mask should be 
worn. 

Iron likewise combines readily with 
these metalloids, the reaction being carf- 
ried out in the same way that ferrous 
sulphide is formed in the laboratory, by 
heating a mixture of iron filings and 
powdered selenium or tellurium. This 
forms a far more stable compound than 
does the aluminum, and, with hydro- 
chloric acid, forms probably the best 
way of generating the hydrides of the 
metalloids. 

Sodium and potassium telluride, best 
formed according to the reaction 

Na:CO; ot Te +2 C = Na: Te + 3 CO, 
are not decomposed by water, but form 
beautiful purple solution, much like pef- 
manganate. These solutions must be made 
in a valved flask, as they are decom- 
posed rapidly by the oxygen of the alt, 
giving tellurium and the caustic alkali. 
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Monongahela River Consoli- 
dated Coal and Coke 
Company 


This company—otherwise known as the 
River Coal Combine—owns and works 
extensive properties in the Pittsburg dis- 
trict. It is the largest shipper of coal in 
the Ohio and Mississippi river trade, be- 
sides doing a large local trade. The re- 
port for the year ended Oct. 31, 1910, 
shows $20,000,000 common stock, $10,- 
000,000 preferred stock and $9,087,758 
funded debt: The debt was decreased by 
$64,050 during the year. The company 
owns the stock of the Ohio Valley Coal 
Company. 

The financial statement for the year 
is as follows: 


Net earnings over working expenses. $2,117,960 
Maintenance of river boats......... $422,740 
Depreciation of river boats......... 402,446 
Depreciation of equipment......... 255,087 
Depletion of coa] lands............ 279,893 
DM nate amas dead eaee hes 526,571 

RP ee ere eee $1,886,737 

Surplus for the year. ..........- $231,223 


From this surplus a dividend of 2 per 
cent. on the preferred stock was paid, re- 
quiring $200,000. The coal statement for 
the year is as follows: 


1908-"09. 1909-10. Changes. 
5,947,826 7,637,553 I. 1,689,727 


117,501 I. 


Coal mined... .. 
Ohio Valley Coal 
C 


84,566 33,025 


. 6,032,392 7,755,144 I. 1,722,752 


The president’s report says: “Our pro- 
duction for the fiscal year was the larg- 
est in the history of the company, being 
1.722,752 tons greater than the past year, 
notwithstanding operations during the en- 
tire month of April were suspended pend- 
ing the adjustment of a mining scale. 
Total sales for the year were 7,925,009 
tons, an increase of 1,654,767 tons. While 
our sales in the Southern river markets 
suffered greatly, our local river sales and 
the rail and lake sales show a healthy in- 
crease. 


“Our supplies of Pittsburg coal in the 
Southern river markets, from Cincinnati 
to New Orleans, were entirely exhausted 
early in the fall, which made it necessary 
to secure supplies from the West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky and Alabama fields to 
serve our customers. This was due to 
three main causes, viz.: (1) The loss of 
335 coal boats and contents in the hurri- 
cane of September, 1909. (2) The total 
Suspension of mining operations during 
April, pending negotiations as to the 
mining scale. This made it necessary 
early in March to suspend river ship- 
ments South and to accumulate large 
Stocks at Pittsburg to meet our contract 
Obligations. Mining operations did not 
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become normal again until about May 15. 
By that time all our stocks in the river 
at Pittsburg had been exhausted, leaving 
no coal for shipments South. (3) The 
low-water period, extending from early 
June, 1910, until January, 1911, pre- 
vented shipments to Southern river mar- 
kets during that period, and made it nec- 
essary to buy from 250,000 to 300,000 
tens of coal for our Southern markets, 
while we accumulated about 550,000 tons 
in the river at Pittsburg, now ready for 
shipping South. 

“Prices have in the main been fairly 
well maintained during the past year. 

“We reduced our coal acreage during 
the year by 935 acres Pittsburg coal and 
17 acres Kentucky coal, leaving at Nov. 
1, 1910, a total of 27,914 acres Pittsburg 
coal and 2475 acres Kentucky coal. 








Accidents in Pennsylvania 
Coal Mines 


According to records collected by the 
Pennsylvania State Department of Mines, 
and published by the U. S. Geological 
Survey; from 1885 to 1909, inclusive, a 
period of 25 years, there were 11,491 
fatal accidents in the anthracite mines, 
and 6962 in the bituminous mines. 

The nonfatal accidents in the bitumi- 
nous mines have been reported since 
1889, and in the 21 years, 13,935 men 
were injured. During the same period 
the injuries received in the anthracite 
mines were 23,973. Of the 11,491 deaths 
in the anthracite mines in the 25 years 
since 1885, 874 were due to explosions 
of gas,.a little less than 8 per cent. In 
the bituminous mines 1067 deaths out of 
a total of 6366 since 1891 were due to 
explosions of gas or dust. The percent- 
age of deaths in the bituminous mines 
from this cause was almost exactly 
double that in the anthracite mines. Falls 
of roof or coal killed 5001 men in the 
anthracite mines during the last 25 years 
and 3909 men in the bituminous mines 
during the last 19 years. 

The added danger from dust explo- 
sions in the bituminous mines is shown 








by the fact that in a period of 25 years, 
874 men were killed by gas explosions 
in the anthracite mines, where dust is 
not a dangerous factor, and the number 
of men injured from the same cause was 
2942, whereas during a period of 17 
years explosions in the bituminous mines 
killed 955 and wounded 303. There is 
little doubt that the comparatively fatal 
character of the explosions in the bitumi- 
nous mines is due to the more explosive 
nature of the bituminous dust. 








New Plan for Conducting 
Mining Extension Work 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


The School of Mines of the Pennsyl- 
vania State College, codperating with the 
mining branch of the State Y. M. C. A., 
has undertaken an important line of min- 
ing-extension work among the coal-min- 
ing men of Pennsylvania and adjoining 
regions. 

In brief, the plan followed is: Lectures 
on important mining topics are prepared 
by the School of Mines, which are printed 
in pamphlet form by the Y. M. C. A., and 
distributed, free of charge, to the miners. 
The Y. M. C. A. has organized a number 
of mining institutes, which hold regular 
monthly meetings. At first the lectures 
were given out and read at these meet- 
ings, the reading being followed by dis- 
cussion. It has, however, been found that 
the best results come from an earlier 
distribution, which allows the miner to 
be prepared on the subject matter of the 
printed lecture and leaves the entire time 
at the meeting for discussion. It is the 
intention to follow up these written 
lectures, by a lecture given by an in- 
structor sent from the School of Mines, 
who will review the substance of the 
series just studied, answer questions from 
members of the institute, and deliver 
other lectures on mining topics. 

Two lectures were distributed last year, 
both dealing with the “Safe Methods of 
Drawing Pillars.” Lectures on the “Pre- 
vention of Accidents,” and other practical 
subjects were delivered by W. R. Crane, 
dean of the School of Mines. Six printed 
lectures are to be distributed during the 
present year. The first two deal with the 
“Atmosphere of Mines,” and the last 
four with “Ventilation of Mines.” Great 
interest has been manifested in the work, 
and there is a large demand for the 
printed lectures. It is stated that more 
than 10,000 coal miners were reached 
during the last year. 





The coal production of France in the 
first six months of 1910 was 18,954,333 
metric tons, against 18,562,578 in the 
corresponding period of 1909. 
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Model Co 


The power plant at Marianna is housed 
in two buildings, the boiler house being 
50x200 ft. and the engine house 55x115 
ft. The boiler house contains seven 
Stirling water-tube boilers of 3619 ag- 
gregate horsepower (old rating). They 
have individual steel stacks. Three of 
these boilers are equipped with Greene 
chain grates, one with Glasgow chain 
grate and three with Jones underfeed 
stokers. The latter have forced draft 
and are prepared to carry the fluctuating 
load of the hoisting engines. The boilers 
fitted with the chain grates are connected 
with the waste-heat flue of the coke ovens 
so that this heat is used to generate 
steam, the grates being used in case the 
ovens are not in blast. The ovens and 
the main flue are parallel to the length 


of the boiler house, and a transverse con- 
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Third of a series of arti- 
cles describing methods and 
equipment .at Marianna. 
Details of power plant, 
coking operations, bath 
house, timekeeping and 
checking system. 


*Chief engineer, Pittsburg-Bufialo Company, 
Frick building, Pittsburg, Venn. 

These gases do not pass over the 
grate or come in contact with it, so that 
its life is not shortened. On a portion of 


not yet been installed. 
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al Mine at Marianna 


By A. C. Beeson * 
and Floyd W. Parsons 


the larries can discharge raw or washed 
slack or bone coal. 

The conveyer is carried inside a steel] 
frame covered with reinforced concrete, 
so as to be completely inclosed. There 
is ample space in this structure for a foot 
walk; a rotary feeder at the hopper 
loads the belt uniformly. The belt is 
carried on pressed-steel rollers, a recent 
development of the Link-Belt Company, 
which furnished it. 

The complete ash-handling plant has 
It will remove 
the ashes through the tunnel provided be- 
neath the firing floor and elevate them to 
a reinforced-concrete pocket from which 
they will be removed by larries. 

Particular attention has been given to 
the design and installation of the steam 
piping. Ample provision has been made 


SHOWING MESTA CorLiss ENGINE Drivinc 500-kw. WESTINGHOUSE GENERATOR IN POWER BUILDING 


necting flue on the center line of each 
boiler enters from the rear and termin- 
ates at the bridgewall. Here the gases 
spread out to the width of the furnace, 
and rise through the open top of the 
flue. A second wall in the boiler, par- 
allel to the bridge and immediately back 
of it, directs the flame against the tubes 
in a narrow sheet. From this point, the 
path of the gases through the boiler is 
exactly the same as of those from the 
grates. This arrangement does not in- 
terfere in the least with the regular use 
of the grate S0 that coal may be fired to 
any extent while the oven gases are in 
use. 


the boiler-house floor between the four 
chain-grate boilers and the three under- 
feed boilers, are set two 1500-h.p. heaters 
and four feed-water pumps. 

The stokers are fed from an overhead 
steel bin of 280 tons capacity, and sup- 
ported by the roof trusses. This ar- 
rangement eliminates all columns from 
the firing floor. The bin is filled by a 
rubber-belt conveyer, fitted with a travel- 
ing, self-propelied tripper, which distri- 
butes the coal uniformly in the bin. The 
conveyer extends down an incline out- 
side the building, and underground to a 
point about 165 ft. from the boiler house 
beneath a concrete hopper, into which 


for expansion and drainage. The line is 
covered throughout with Carey 85 per 
cent. magnesia, covering about 3 in. thick. 
Foot walks have been placed so that 
valves are easily accessible; where ne- 
cessary, valves have been equipped with 
sprockets and chains so that they may 
be operated from below. Drainage is 
provided for the entire system by Wy- 
oming celiminators. 


STEAM LINES 


From the main header, proceed two 
principal steam branches; one supplies 
the power house and the other the hoist- 
ing engines, fans, pumps and _ repait 
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shop. This line leaves the boiler house 
through a concrete-lined tunnel, which 
passes beneath the tipple-loading tracks, 
passes close to the Rachel hoist house 
and surface pump house, and under the 
main line of the railroad. This tunnel 
is 6 ft. wide and 6 ft. high. The pipes 
are secured to the walls and a storm 
water sewer occupies the middle portion 
of the floor. Over the sewer is a plank 
floor. The length of this tunnel is ap- 
proximately 600 ft. Beyond the main 
track the steam pipe rises vertically and 
is carried on concrete piers a distance of 
approximately 750 ft. to the Agnes shaft. 
At each pier the pipe is slung in hangers 


GENERAL VIEW, SHOWING INTERIOR OF POWER HOUSE 


supported by double-flanged rollers, 
which are free to travel a short distance 
with the expansion of the pipe on the 
edge of a steel angle. This portion of 
the pipe is covered with prepared roofing 
in addition to the insulating covering. 


Dry STEAM INSURED By PLACING PowWER 
HOUSE ABOVE THE BOILER HOUSE 


The power house is placed at a con- 
Siderable elevation above the boiler 
house, as suiting the topography and in- 
suring dry steam. The steam lige enters 
the basement from the boiler house 
through a large tunnel. The steam header 
is supported entirely in the basement, 
tising to each machine in a long-radius 
bend. It is thus apparent that no steam 
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piping is exposed to the weather except 
the 10-in. line to the Agnes shaft and 
the 3-in. line to the mine pumps, which is 
carried about 350 ft. on steel supports to 
a 13-in. hole, when it enters the mine to 
supply the mine pumps. This bore-hole 
contains a 10-in. pipe firmly and tightly 
grouted in place. The 3-in. steam line 
is placed inside this 10-in. line and the 
remaining space forms the exhaust for 
the pump. The heat of the exhaust steam 
is thus utilized to reduce the condensa- 
tion loss in the bore hole. The pump dis- 


charges through an 8-in. hole near by. 
Over the main floor of the power house 
a hand-power traveling crane of 20 tons 


capacity is placed; beneath it are in- 
stalled the following units: 

One 500-kw. Westinghouse generator, 
direct connected to a 26x48-in. Mesta 
corliss engine. 

One Ingersoll-Rand Imperial type 10, 
compressor, 20x34x32x20x30-inch. 

One Mesta compressor 22x36x34x20 
x48-in. cross compound, with a dis- 
placement of 3500 cu.ft. of free air per 
minute. At 75 r.p.m., these units fur- 
nish compressed air at 100 lb. per sq.in. 
above atmosphere, which power is used 
to cut the coal in the mine. 

One Norwalk and one Mesta compres- 
sor 22x36x28x16x914x54x36 in., having 
a displacement of 2200 cu.ft. of free air 
per minute. This is delivered at 950 Ib 


a 


pressure and is used at present by the 
20 six-ton, one 19-ton and one 14-ton 
Porter locomotives, which haul the coal 
in the mine. 


THE GENERATOR ENGINE 


The generator engine is designed for 
heavy service. Such parts as the cyl- 
inders, guides, pillow blocks and fly- 
wheel are made of air-furnace melted 
iron. The disk and cross-head are of the 
very best grade of acid open-hearth an- 
nealed steel; the main shaft of open- 
hearth steel, and the crank and cross- 
head pin of high-carbon forged steel. The 
flywheel was turned in a pit lathe, insur- 





AT MARIANNA 


ing perfect alinement. The valve gear 
is of the straight-line type, designed for 
simplicity and economy. 

The compressors furnished by the 
Ingersoll-Rand Company and the Nor- 
walk Iron Works Company are of the 
well known and excellent standard types 
furnished by these firms. Those made by 
the Mesta Machine Company include cer- 
tain special features which are worthy 
of mention. 

The low-pressure machine is of the ro- 
tative-crank and flywheel type with air 
cylinders connected in tandem to the rear 
of the steam cylinders. The steam 
end is of the cross-compound Corliss 
type. The compressor valve gear con- 
sists of semi-rotary inlet valves, posi- 
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tively driven from eccentrics on the main 
shaft, and automatic poppet outlet valves; 
the latter are of a new and improved de- 
sign, and are practically noiseless in 
cperation. All valves are located in the 
cylinder heads, which reduces the clear- 
ances to a minimum. 

Cylinders and cylinder heads are water 
jacketed in a most efficient manner. A 
large intercooler is also provided between 
the first and the second stage of the com- 
pressor. It is located below the floor 
line, thus conforming to the piping 
scheme which places practically all pip- 
ing in the basement, and also removing 
the annoyance from surface condensa- 
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ground to fit its cylinders and no packing 
of any kind is used. This arrangement 
varies the speed of the machine to suit 
the demand for air. It is calculated to 
keep the air pressure within 1 per cent. 
of normal. 


THE LARGEST COMPRESSORS IN AMERICA 


In the high-pressure compressor, the 
four stages are practically carried in one 
compartment. But one stuffing box is 
used, it being against the second-stage 
pressure. This arrangement reduces 
stuffing-box trouble to a minimum and 
eliminates the great difficulties due to air 
leakage which obtain where stuffing boxes 
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bound silica brick, while the crowns are 
lime-bound silica. The oven front walls 
are built of No. 2 paving brick, the sec- 
onds from the company’s plant at John- 
etta, Penn.; they are laid in cement 
mortar. Expansion joints are provided 
in the walls between the ovens about 29 
ft. apart, and also in the walls over the 
door arches; these door openings are 
46 in. wide and 31 in. high to a spring 
line. Cast-iron door frames have been 
used, but no doors have been installed, 
The first pair of door jambs are cast iron. 

The coke-oven yards are 30 ft. wide 
and have a fall of 1 ft. across the yard, 
The wharf falls are 10 ft. high and are 
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tion, which continually drips onto the 
machine when the intercooler is located 
above it. Special attention has been paid 
in the design of this intercooler to means 
of passing the cooling water in a com- 
paratively thin film along the walls of the 
pipes, an arrangement which is expected 
to reduce the quantity of cooling water 
used to about one-half to one-third of 
the amount required in an ordinary in- 
tercooler having plain pipes. 

A pressure regulator is attached to the 
main engine governor which operates a 
floating lever. The air pressure acts on 
a plunger which is held down by means 
of a weight and spring. The plunger is 


operate against the very high pressures. 
The machine in general! is built along the 
same line as the low-pressure compres- 
sor just described. These high-pressure 
compressors are the largest yet built in 
this country for work at this pressure. 
They are not equipped with receivers, the 
line being sufficiently large for this pur- 
pese. The lines lead directly to the work- 
ings through bore holes near the power 
house. 


THE COKING PLANT 
There are at present in operation, or 
nearing completion, 150 bee-hive bank 
coke ovens, 12 ft. 6 in. diameter and 8 
ft. 6 in. high. The liners are of clay- 


built of cinder concrete, with a plastered 
surface. Runways for loading box cars 
havé been provided. The ovens are being 
drawn by hand, but provision has bee 
made for installing coke-drawing 
machines if expedient. Recesses have 
been formed in the new walls for the 
valves of the watering system and for 
loam. Steel ladders in the front walls 
lead to the top of the ovens. The larry 
track is of 129-lb. girder rails laid on steel 
ties which rest on brick piers between 
ovens. The trolley wire is supported by 
iron-pipe poles stepped in the ties. 
The main heat flue is of firebrick of in- 
verted “U” section, and instead of being 
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puried in the ground behind the ovens 
gs in the usual arrangement, is above 
the ovens. This is to accommodate the 
Kearns patent oven connection, which 
takes off the heat from the trunnel in- 
stead of the usual point about midway 
of the hight. This oven connection is 
of rectangular cross section, the widtn 
being much greater than the hight. The 
top and bottom are formed of special 
slabs of firebrick. These are so arranged 
as to give a circulation of air around 
them to reduce their temperature, and so 
increase their life. A large slab covers 
the trunnel when the heat is turned into 
the flue, and is used as a damper to cut 
off the oven from the flue when charging 
and drawing. This patent connection af- 
fords two distinct advantages; it places 
the connections at the surface instead of 
several feet underground, thus facilitat- 
ing repairs; and it eliminates a waste of 
about two bushels of coke, which is gen- 
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erally reduced to ash near the opening 
of the usual lateral connection. 


THE AGNES SHAFT 


The Agnes or supply shaft is provided 
with a steel headframe, side hoist similar 
in design and arrangement to that at the 
Rachel shaft, excepting that here only 
one car is hoisted on each cage. The sur- 
face landing is used to lower supplies 
and to land cars and locomotives to and 
from the repair shop at the tipple land- 
ing, which is. about 36 ft. above the 
ground; cars Of slate and coal for local 
use are caged by hand. The grade on 
this tipple is against the loads, being 
the reverse of the usual arrangement. 
Loaded cars’ are pulled off the cages 
by a small electric hoist, situated at the 
end of the tipple, which winds a rope on 
adrum. The cager hooks the end of the 
Tope to the car and the dumper operates 
the car. When dumped the car gravitates 
to the cage. This device greatly sim- 
Dlifies the tipple, especially in view of the 
arrangement for handling men, which 
will be described later. 

There are three dumps on this tipple. 
Two slate dumps are placed side by side 
about the middle of the length. These 
discharge into steel-lined wooden chutes 
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having bottom gates, which deliver to 
dump cars. One slate dump is of the 
push-back type, the other is a crossover 
dump. Beyond this dump at the extreme 
end of the tipple is a push-back dump 
for delivering coal to a chute for local 
consumption. 

All men enter the cage and are landed 
from the cages at the elevation of the 
tipple floor on the opposite side of the 
cageways from the dumps. A steel and 
concrete bridge divided in the center by 
a railing leads to a large assembly room 
on the fourth floor of the bath house. 


THE BATH HousE 


This building is 42x125 ft., four stories 
high and of the same fireproof construc- 
tion as the mine buildings. On each 
of the three lower floors are large bath 
rooms, a total of 99 shower baths be- 
ing installed. The ground floor is as- 
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are then out of reach of the floor and 
exposed to the light and ventilation from 
the large windows. This arrangement 1s 
much superior to lockers, especially for 
the drying out of damp mine clothes. 
Hot water for the baths is furnished by 
a detached boiler house in which is sit- 
uated one Scotch marine boiler, fired by 
gas. A thermostatic regulator of a de- 
sign originated by the company’s en- 
gineers so regulates the temperature of 
the water that it is always hot, and yet it 
is impossible for the miner to scald him- 
self, 

Above the boilers is a storage tank of 
2000 gal. capacity, in which the water 
is maintained at 212 deg. by a thermostat 
on the gas line. From here a hot line 
leads to the bath house. It is supported 
on steel posts and protected by pipe cov- 
ering. This discharges into a mixing 
tank in the basement of the bath house. 
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the surface. Two separate baths for 
boys and an emergency hospital fully 
equipped are also located on this floor. 
The second and third floors have shower 
baths for the miners, and private bath 
rooms for officials and visitors. 

The shower baths are of the inclined 
type, fixed to the walls, and can be reg- 
ulated for men of different hight. This is 
the best form of cleansing bath, both 
from the tygienic and economical point 
of view, plunge baths being especially 
obnoxicus on account of the danger of 
spreading infectious diseases. There 
have been a number of bath houses con- 
structed in this country, particularly in 
the iron-mining region of Lake Superior; 
but they differ considerably from the in- 
stallation at Marianna. Instead of lock- 
ers to hold the miners’ clothes, the bath 
house at Marianna is provided with a 
device, which consists of a hook in the 
ceiling to which is attached a pulley and 
chain. From the chain is suspended a 
hanger of four coat hooks and a metal 
receptacle for small articles. 

Each miner has his own hanger, and 
when he has placed his mine or his street 
clothes on it, as the case may be, he 
hoists it up to the high ceiling and locks 
the chain to the steel rack. The clothes 


this tank, the supply being regulated by 
valves operated by a special thermostat. 
This is so arranged that when the tem- 
perature at the showers falls below 90 
deg., hot water is admitted to the mixing 
tank. This is shut off at about 105 deg. 
If the temperature is still rising, due to 
a rapid flow, cold water is admitted. In 
this manner the temperature of the water 
in the pipe in the bath house is main- 
tained at but little higher than the tem- 
perature of the rooms. This results in a 
great reduction of the- radiation loss, a 
very considerable item in view of the 
great length of piping in the building. 


CHECKING AND TIMEKEEPER SYSTEMS 


The fourth floor is principally occupied 
by the lamp room. The miner going to 
work dons his mine clothes in the bath 
room, ascends the broad concrete stairs, 
passes the glass-inclosed office of the 
timekeeper, and passes before the time 
clock on which he registers the exact 
time of his entrance. From here he 
passes inside railings before the wickets 
of the lamp inclosure, through one of 
which he receives his safety lamp. He 
then walks over the railed bridge to the 
cage. Coming out he passes on the other 
side of the lamp inclosure, deposits his 
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lamp on a long counter, whence they are 
removed by attendant, passes before the 


time board and clock, and proceeds to the 
bath room. In this manner timekeeping 
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LAMP ROOM 


is much simplified, and all of the miners 
are accounted for at every shift. 

The area of the assembly room devoted 
to the safety lamps is inclosed to the 
ceiling by a woven-wire screen. The 
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counter on which the lamps are deposit- 
ed is of steel, as are also the cleaning 
tables and lamp racks. Naphtha is stored 
in air-tight steel tanks buried in the 
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Each lamp has a number corresponding 
to a number on a certain hook. These 
hooks are part of revolving circylg, 
racks, conveniently arranged. The Cas 





SHOWERS AND METHOD OF HANGING CLOTHES 


CHECKBOARD 


ground outside the building, hand pumps 
being employed in connection with auto- 
matic filling devices to raise the naphtha 
and fill the lamps. Hand-power ma- 
chines clean the gauze and chimneys. 


IN BACKGROUND 


pacity of the lamp room is 1000 lamps. 
The next article describing Marianna 
will deal with the machine shop, style 
of dwellings, amusement hall and undet- 
ground workings. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


CONTRACTS AND ENGINEERING. By James 
Irwin Tucker. $3. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, New York. 


CATALOGUE OF THE MINERALS OF TAS- 


MANIA. By W. F. Petterd. 1s. 
Mines Department, Hobart, Tas- 
mania. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO EcoONomic GEOLOGY, 
1908, Part II. By Marius R. Camp- 


bell. Bull. 381, U. S. Geological 
Survey, Washington. 

CLEMENS  WINKLER’S  PRAKTISCHE 
UEBUNGEN IN DER MASSANALYSE. 
Fourth edition. Revised by Otto 
Brunck. 7.20m. Arthur _ Felix, 
Leipzig. 


A RECONNAISSANCE OF PARTS OF NORTH- 
WESTERN New Mexico AND NorTH- 
ERN ARIZONA. By N. H. Darton. 
Bull. 435, U. S. Geological Survey, 
Washington. 


REPORT OF THE CHIEF INSPECTOR OF 
MINES IN INDIA FOR THE YEAR END- 
ING DECEMBER 31, 1909. By J. R. 
R. Wilson. Department of Mines, 
Calcutta, India. 

BULLETIN OF THE GEOLOGICAL INSTITU- 
TION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF UPSALA, 
Vol. X, No. 19-20. Edited by H. 
Sjégren. Almqvist & Wiksells Bok- 
tryckeri-Aktiebolag, Upsala, Sweden. 


THE ExpLosiBiLity oF CoAL Dust. By 
George S. Rice, with chapters by J. 
C. W. Frazer, Axel Larsen, Frank 
Haas and Carl Scholz. Bull. 425, 
U. S. Geological Survey, Washing- 
ton. 


THE IRwIN RiIveR COALFIELD AND THE 
ADJACENT DisTRICTS FROM ARRINO 
TO NoRTHAMPTON, WESTERN AUs- 
TRALIA. By W. D. Campbell. Bull. 
No. 38, Geological Survey of West- 
ern Australia, Perth, Western Aus- 
tralia. 


TABLES FOR THE DETERMINATION OF 
ComMon Rocks. By Oliver Bowles. 
50c. D. Van Nostrand Company, New 
York. 

These tables are preceded by two chap- 
ters on rock classification. The first 
tables relate to the determination of 
tock-forming minerals, and the others 
to the grouping and determination of the 
common rocks. The book is a handy 
teference, but it can hardly be used as a 
text book of first-hand study of this dif- 
ficult subject. 


Rock Dritts: DesicN, CONSTRUCTION 
AND Use. By E. M. Weston. $4. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York. 

Contents: Historical sketch; standard 
Piston drills; hammer drills; electric 
drills; operating rock drills on the surface 
and underground; piston drills designed 





to use air expansively; philosophy of the 
process of drilling rock; repair and main- 
tenance of rock drills; drill steel and 
drill bits; explosives and their use; the- 
ory of blasting with high explosives; ex- 
amples of rock-drill practice in Africa, 
Australia and America; rock-drill tests 
and contests; dust and its prevention; 
notes on the use of compressed air. 

This is the most exhaustive work on 
the use of rock drills that has yet ap- 
peared. The first chapters, dealing with 
the mechanical design and building of the 
several types of drills, are compiled 
largely, as the author frankly admits, 
from catalogs of the manufacturers, and 
are not as clearly analytical as they 
might be. Chapters II and III, dealing 
respectively with the construction of 
standard piston drills and air-hammer 
drills, are similar to the corresponding 
chapters in Prof. Robert Peele’s latest 
books on compressed air. Chapter IV, 
on electric drills, covers that ground quite 
completely, indicating the progress that 
has been made in solving the difficult 
problem of using electricity for drilling. 
With Chapter V, the author begins to dis- 
cuss the use of drills in all classes of 
work, and as he became familiar with 
this kind of work from long, practical ex- 
perience in South Africa and Australia, 
his data and suggestions are extra val- 
uable. Data from other parts of the 
world are compiled from technical liter- 
ature on the subject. The best parts of 
the book, in our opinion, are those which 
Mr. Weston draws exclusively from his 
own experience, although the compilation 
of data, widely scattered through other 
engineer’s writings, is also a_ helpful, 
though underestimated and often thank- 
less, contribution to the profession. 


IRON AND STEEL, Including Allied Indus- 


tries and Sciences. By Hugh P. 
Tiemann, with an introduction by 
Henry Marion Howe. $3. McGraw- 


Hill Book Company, New York. 


Instead of attempting to review this ex- 
cellent little book, we shall simply re- 
peat the following interesting remarks 
that Professor Howe contributed as the 
introduction: 

It is with gratitude as a reader, pride 
as a teacher, and pleasure as a friend 
that I write a word of introduction to this 
admirable work of my former pupil and 
long-time friend, the Author. 

The jargon of the millman, like that of 
the philosopher, is a deplorable neces- 
sity. It is a collection of invaluable spe- 
cial tools for special men doing special 
work. When the dentist and the obste- 
trician regard the unfathomable mysteries 
of each other’s “kits,” each has the con- 
solation that he need not attempt the 
fathoming. But alas, you and I cannot 
thus escape each other’s jargon, for the 
metallographist must needs learn from 
the millman and the millman from the 
metallographist, and each has become the 
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Slave of his own tools, his own jargon. 
He talks and perhaps thinks in terms of 
it, if indeed we think in any language, 
which I doubt. At least, if he thinks in 
any language it is in his jargon. Life is 
too short, patience too flimsy, to permit 
our forcing our thoughts into others’ 
minds by means of any tools other than 
our own jargon. The author gives me 
an admirable case in point. 

Foreman: “How does the steel work ?” 

Heater: “If you don’t wash it, it won’t 
clean.” 

This is “short hand” for: “The iron 


‘oxide or ‘scale’ which forms on the sur- 


face of this steel adheres so firmly that, 
unless it is heated so highly that it melts, 
some of it will cleave to the metal during 
the operation of rolling, and hence will 
deface the finished plates into which the 
steel is to be rolled.” The heater’s words 
are not English; they are jargon, and it is 
proper that they should be. If he per- 
sisted in translating them into English as ~ 
I have done, and in talking English in 
general, he would simply justify the dis- 
missal which would surely come. The 
guild has evolved its jargon for its own 
use. To replace it with the King’s Eng- 
lish would be about as unwise as to re- 
place it with French or modern Greek, or 
to replace “short hand” with “long hand” 
in the report of debate. 

When the metallographist and millman 
meet, it is as the meeting of French and 
Greek. The millman scolds the metallog- 
raphist, yes, and I have had to endure 
with my scanty patience many such 
scoldings for deliberately inventing jar- 
gon, useful for the metallographic guild, 
but a stumbling block to the millman. Of 
course, it is not I but the nature of things 
that ought to be scolded; but then it is 
pleasanter and less transparently foolish 
to scold me, especially if I have pre- 
viously earned your gratitude by dis- 
entangling some of your fallacies and 
sophisms. 

Now here comes the gallant author to 
the aid of fumbling metallographist and 
irritated millman. With infinite pains, 
ingenuity, and skill he blesses both where 
they had banned each other, and enables 
the brothers to dwell together in har- 
mony, unfolding to each the jargon of 
the other by means of a tri-lingual dic- 
tionary translating the jargons of both 
into the common language, English. 

Nor are they alone his debtors. Hav- 
ing long lived a metallographist and a 
teacher among the millmen, he discloses 
clearly, tersely, and graphically the man- 
ners and customs of the millmen, to 
wit, the how and the why of their actual 
practice, as only a resident can know it. 
In short, he describes the actual metal- 
lurgical operations and apparatus in a 
way which seems to me most admirable. 

I commend the book without reserve 
to the whole family of steel metallurgists, 
be they millmen, metallographists, teach- 
ers, or students. 
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Mining and metallurgical engineers are in- 
vited to keep THE ENGINEERING AND MINING 
JOURNAL informed of their movements and 
appointments. 


Pope Yeatman sailed for Chile this 
week. 


Dr. L. D. Ricketts is abroad, on a three 
months’ vacation trip. 


Cortlandt E. Palmer has removed his 
Office to No. 2 Rector street, New York. 


Robert Gordon, mine superintendent of 
the Montezuma mines, of Costa Rica, is 
in New York. 


Percy E. Barbour, of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, has gone to Nevada to examine 
mining property. 


Job Freeman, of Terra Haute, one of 
the largest coal operators in Indiana, has 
Started on a trip around the world. 


Dwight E. Woodbridge has returned 
to Duluth, Minn., after an examination of 
several properties in Sonora, Mexico. 


George A. Packard, of Boston, who is 
now at Butte, expects to visit Boston and 
New York in the latter part of February. 


Dr. Robert Grimshaw, of Dresden, 
Saxony, has been commissioned to re- 
Organize the operations of the Royal 
Bavarian mines and salt works. 


J. D. Sharp, late of the Pittsburg Coal 
Company, has been appointed general 
manager of the Amalgamated Asbestos 
Company of Canada. 


James Doyle, president of the Doyle 
Consolidated Mining Company, and 
James C. Sweeney, both of Denver, Colo., 
are visiting the Porcupine gold camp. 


Roy Finucane and R. W. Robbins have 
been appointed general manager and 
superintendent, respectively, of the Mc- 
Kinley-Darragh mine at Cobalt, Ontario. 


William C. Mitchell, late general su- 
perintendent of the Dominion Steel Cor- 
poration, has opened an office in Mon- 
freal as consulting and supervising en- 
gineer. 


J. W. Baker, mining engineer, of Oak- 
land, Cal., well known throughout that 
State and in Mexico, was married, Jan. 
20, to Miss H. C. Whitehead, of London, 
England. 


M. E. Appelbaum has resigned as 
president and treasurer of the New York 
Metal Selling Company. He will con- 
tinue business as metal merchant under 
his own name. 


John M. Boutwell, formerly geologist 
on the United States Geological Sur- 
vey, has recently moved from Wash- 
ington and taken a residence at Santa 
Barbara, California. 


Clarence W. Watson, president of the 
Consolidation Coal Company, has been 
elected United States senator from West 
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Virginia to fill the unexpired term of the 
late S. B. Elkins. 


H. W. Turner, mining geologist, of San 
Francisco, has made an engagement with 
the Kyshtim Corporation, which will take 
him to Siberia. He does not expect to 
return to the United States until August. 


Don H. Bacon, formerly president of 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad 
Company, who has been in the Birming- 
ham district for two weeks examining 
the properties of the Southern Iron and 
Steel Company, has returned to New 
York. 

Frank W. DeWolf has been appointed 
director of the Illinois Geological Survey. 
He was assistant geologist on the United 
States Geological Survey for some time, 
and went from there to the Illinois Sur- 
vey several years ago. He has been act- 
ing director since the resignation of 
H. Foster Bain, nearly two years ago. 


Charles Victor Thierry, civil engineer 
of Paris, France, has been made a 
chevalier of the Legion of Honor in 
recognition of his distinguished pro- 
fessional achievements. M. Thierry is 
well known among engineers of this 
country, who will appreciate the honor 
that has been conferred upon him. 

Rogers, Brown & Co., the widely 
known pig-iron firm, held in Cincinnati, 
on Jan. 17, 18 and 19, a meeting of the 
members of the company, resident man- 
agers and other representatives, to com- 
memorate the thirtieth anniversary of 
the founding of the firm. This was the 
fourth meeting of this character that 
the company has held and it was marked 
by the presentation of interesting papers 
and addresses on matters connected with 
the business operations of the firm. 


FLOBITUARY | 


Walter D. Shaughnessy, mine manager 
of the Eudora Bell mine, in Utah county, 
Utah, died, Jan. 18, while on a ski trip 
from the mine to the stage line near 
American Fork. 


Henry Janin, mining engineer, formerly 
of New York and San Francisco, died, 
Jan. 6, in London, where he had lived for 
several years past. He was a brother of 
Louis Janin, of San Francisco. 


William H. Valentine was killed on 
Jan. 6 by a cave-in at his mine on 
Butcher ranch, 12 miles from Auburn, 
Placer county, Cal. He was 32 years 
old, and unmarried. His mother resides 
at Elmore, Ohio. 


John W. Seaver died at Cleveland, O., 
Jan. 14, aged 55 years. He was born and 
brought up in Buffalo, and worked up to 
a high position as a constructing engi- 
neer, especially in connection with ma- 
chinery for steel works and for ore- 
handling. For some years past he had 
been a member of the Wellman-Seaver- 
Morgan Company. 
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Epenetus Howe died in New York, Jan, 
26, aged 45 years. He was born in North 
Salem, N. Y., and graduated from the 
Columbia School of Mines in 1886. For 
a number of years he lived at Monterey, 
Mex., and was employed at various 
mines in that country. He was a mem- 
ber of the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers and of the Engineers’ Club, 


John M. Anderson died at Pittsburg, 
Jan. 27, aged 54 years. He was born 
and brought up in Pittsburg, served his 
time at the iron trade, and for a number 
of years was superintendent of the mills 
of Magee & Co. and later of the Canons- 
burg Iron Company. For some years 
past he had been treasurer of Allegheny 
county. He made some improvements 
in welding processes, chiefly in methods 
of welding copper and brass to steel. 


Robert Peebles, for years connected 
with the manufacture of iron and steel 
at Ashland, Ky., died recently at Los 
Angeles, Cal., whither he went the middle 
of December on account of his healtn. 
He was the eldest son of John C, 
Peebles, of Portsmouth, Ohio, deceased, 
and was 65 years old. Years ago he 
was secretary and treasurer of the Ash- 
land Coal and Iron Railway Company, 
and when the present Ashland Iron and 
Mining Company was organized, he be- 
came president of the new company. He 
retired from that office about a year ago 
to become vice-president. 


Southern Appalachian Coal Operators’ 
Association—A meeting and dinner were 
held at Middlesboro, Ky., Jan.14. Speeches 
were made on railroad rates and the coal 
industry. The president, B. A. Morton, 
read a paper on the history of the organi- 
zation and the good accomplished in the 
district. There were nearly 100 members 
in attendance from the Tennessee and 
Kentucky coalfields. 


Engineers’ Society of Pennsylvania— 
This society has elected the following 
officers for the ensuing year: President, 
David E. Tracy; first vice-president, 
Gilbert S. Vickery; second vice-presi- 
dent, Henderson Gilbert; secretary, 
Edward R. Dasher; treasurer, John H. 
Myers; directors, J. V. W. Reynders and 
Samuel B. Rambo. The headquarters 
of the society are at 219 Market street, 
Harrisburg. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
—To commemorate the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the charter of this institute, 2 
congress of technology is to be held in 
Boston on April 10 and 11 and at this 
congress men of prominence from all 
parts of the Union are to give addresses, 
laying special emphasis on the saving of 
waste and the increase of efficiency that 
are due to science. Nearly all these men 
will be alumni of the institute. 
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San Francisco 


Jan. 24—There has been marked ac- 
tivity in the reopening of old mines along 
the Mother Lode within the last two 
months, although the work has been 
somewhat retarded by the heavy snowfall 
prevailing in the northern and eastern 
districts, beginning in the second week of 
January. The most notable instance is 
the Georgia Slide mine, comprising a 
group of claims in the northern part of 
Eldorado county, near Georgetown. The 
property has been bonded to a company 
of Sacramento men, known as_ the 
Georgia Slide Mining and Milling Com- 
pany, composed of Joseph Bowers, Ma- 
jor B. A. Cardwell, William Sears, Jesse 
Titus and Dr. A. B. McCullom. Major 
Cardwell, superintendent, has secured a 
residence for his family at Georgetown, 
with a view of giving personal attention 
to the development work. The mine has 
been worked in a crude way for 50 years. 
Since the enforcement of the Caminetti 
act, which prohibited hydraulic opera- 
tions, the owners have made no effort to 
introduce improved methods. It is re- 
ported that $100,000 was paid for the 
property, it being estimated that there 
are about 2,000,000 tons of ore, some 
assaying $8 per ton, in the waste dump 
extending along Canon creek for about 
a mile. This waste will be ground in 
Beers mills, and the dump cleaned up 
while the work of prospecting and de- 
velopment is being prosecuted in the 
mine. The profitable reopening of this 
mine will serve as an incentive to the 
reopening of other old abandoned pro- 
ducers in other sections of the Mother 
Lode, where active operation ceased 
when hydraulicking was legally inter- 
rupted. 


Details in relation to instances which 
the State mineralogist of Calforna re- 
gards as discrimination against California 
building materials by the supervising 
architect of the Treasury Department are 
being prepared, and are to be forwarded 
to the department in response to a re- 
quest from Secretary Franklin Mac 
Veagh. Complaints have been made for 
several years by State Mineralogist Lewis 
E. Aubury and owners of deposits and 
active quarries of building stone, in- 
cluding especially sandstone, granite and 
marble, that the Treasury Department 
has insistently drawn on the resources of 
other States and Territories for building 
material employed in the erection of 
Federal buildings in California. Unable 
to secure what he considered proper 
Tecognition from the department in an- 
Swer to these complaints, Mr. Aubury re- 
cently addressed a letter to President 
Taft in which he alleged that California 
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had not been fairly treated in the matter, 





and offered to furnish details. This ac- 
tion was taken in conjunction with the 
Home Industry League of California. 
The letter was handed by the President 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
thus was brought about a request for the 
details. There is no doubt of the sound- 
ness of the basis for this charge. It ss 
a fact too well established to admit of 
questioning that this State is competent 
to produce all the building stones essen- 
tial in the construction of the Federal 
buildings that have been erected or that 
may be contemplated. Also that the se- 
lection of materials from regions outside 
of California has added to the freight 
haulage and earnings of the railroads, 
thus aiding the transportation companies 
at the expense of the producers of the 
State. 








Salt Lake City 


Jan. 26—The National Copper Bank, of 
Salt Lake City, has begun issuing a trade 
and finance letter, giving information in 
regard to local industries, including min- 
ing, smelting, agriculture, irrigation and 
general conditions throughout the State 
and intermountain region. i 

The monthly meeting of the Utah So- 
ciety of Engineers was held, Jan. 20, in 
the Newhouse building. A paper entitled 
“Some Important Considerations in the 
Design of Hydroelectric Power Plants” 
was presented by A. P. Merrill, follow- 
ing which the subject was discussed by 
Messrs. Wilson, Gray, Grosch, Randall 
and others. 


Testimony in the case of the Mammoth 
Copper Company against the Grand Cen- 
tral, regarding the ownership of a small 
triangular piece of ground, was taken 
before a referee, beginning Jan. 22. The 
ground is included by the Bradley claim 
of the Mammoth company, and is in con- 
flict with the Consort lode-claim, owned 
by the Grand Central. The evidence is 
being submitted to Judge John A. Mar- 
shall, of the United States circuit court. 


Reno, Nevada 


Jan. 26—On Jan. 20 Judge Ducker, 
of the District Court of Humboldt 
county, at Winnemucca, ordered an offi- 
cial survey of the underground workings of 
the National Mines Company at National. 
The four engineers appointed to do the 
work are: James F. Able, George J. 
Young, E. B. Mills and Thomas Mack 
Jr. The order also includes an examina- 
tion of the surface boundaries and a re- 
port to the court. An appeal to the Su- 
preme Court of the State was immedi- 
ately made by the company, denying the 
jurisdiction of the District Court on the 
grounds that the National Mines Com- 
pany was a foreign company. This hear- 
ing will come up during the early part of 
February. 


This order is the preliminary move 
in a suit filed against the National 
Mines Company by Hewitt & Orr, of 
Seattle, who have a bond on the claims 
adjoining the company ground on the 
west and belonging to J. L. Workman. 
Their claim is that the National Mines 
Company is working over their side line 
and have encroached on the holdings 
which they have bonded. The whole 
question is a matter of extralateral rights 
involving the apex of the rich vein and 
whether or not it crosses the West Vir- 
ginia claim belonging to the company 
through the end lines or the side lines. 
This is the claim from which the famous 
Stull lease under the management of 
H. C. Cutler extracted $800,000 in less 
than four months in specimen ore assay- 
ing $25 per pound. 

The lease was then sold to the 
National Mines Company, since which 
time they have extracted nearly $1,000,- 
000 and have followed the vein on its 
dip to 500 ft. in depth paying 35c. per 
share in dividends in five months. On 
account of the richness of the ground 
and the amount of money involved, the 
suit is of great importance and no doubt 
will attract wide attention. The National 
Mines Company is controlled by John E. 
Pelton, of National and Snydecker and 
Scotten, of Chicago. 

The Barrett Springs district, nine miles 
northwest of Winnemucca, is attracting 
considerable attention at the present time. - 
A number of lessees as well as com- 
panies are operating and several cars of 
ore have been shipped recently. The 
ore is an arsenical pyrite carrying both 
gold and silver. 

The affairs of the Kimberly Consoli- 
dated at Kimbel, Nev., are gradually be- 
ing straightened out and work will be re- 
sumed on this property at an early date. 
A 10-stamp mill is on the ground and 
ready for erection. 
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Denver 


Jan. 27—The _ Terrible-Dunderberg 
group, on Brown mountain, near George- 
town, is to be again extensively worked, 
it is reported, by the Whitting Mining and 
Development Company. The Dunderberg 
Mining Company, owning nearly 8000 ft. 
of mineral claims, was organized in New 
York about ‘1888, with 4 capitalization of 
$1,500,000 in $10 shares. The Terrible 
lode, on the same vein, extends from 
Brown’s gulch to where the Dunderberg 
begins, and part of the Terrible lode 
was sold to an English company in 1870. 
Work was commenced onthe Dunderberg 
in 1877, and up to March, 1879, had pro- 
duced silver-lead ore to the value 
of about $309,000, the average value 
being about $230 per _ ton. Prior 
to 1870, the Terrible produced 
ore to the value of $270,000, and up to 
1880 the yield of that portion of the vem 
owned by the English company, and the 
East Terrible, was estimated at $1,500,- 
000. The vein has a north and south 
course, and is in the granite. The ore 
contains galena, gray copper and silver 
sulphide. These two mines are produc- 
ing rich ore to a depth of 1400 ft. The 
Dunderberg, however, has been little 
worked below the sixth level, chiefly ow- 
ing to legal difficulties between the two 
mines before they were consolidated. It 
is proposed to clean out the 11th, 12th 
and 13th levels and drive west on them. 
The Terrible is the deepest mine beiow 
the creek in the region, and rich ore is 
now being mined in the 1400 level, and 
it is stated that gold is coming in at 
1465 ft. The Terrible is credited to date 
with a production of nearly $10,000,000. 


The Smuggler, also on Brown moun- 
tain, is to be developed by the Hollings- 
worth Mining Company. The vein is par- 
allel to that of the Terrible-Dunderberg, 
and it is said that ore rich in lead ana 
silver is being shipped to the Georgetown 
sampler. The low grade is being con- 
centrated at the Terrible mill, and the 
product brings from $40 to $50 per ton. 
Stephen & Co., working on the fourth 
level, have been shipping ore which it is 
reported has been settled for at $100 per 
ton. The prospects on Brown mountain 
seem good. 


It is now reported on good authority 
that the sale of the Golden Cycle mines 
at Cripple Creek, to a London company— 
The Consolidated Gold Fields of South 
Africa—has been definitely closed, the 
ceal properties owned by the former, 
however, having been eliminated from 
the deal. 


The Gore range, between Grand and 
Reutt counties, has had several alleged 
vo'd strikes within the last few years, 
hut hitherto none of them panned out. 
Th last one, however, it is now reported, 
has been confirmed by J. W. Parker, a 
mining engineer of Colorado Springs, 
who sampled the vein at 8 ft. below 
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the surface and is quoted as saying that 
4 ft. in width “runs a trifle better than 
3 oz. gold and 12 oz. silver to the ton.” 
The strike is on the western slope of the 
range, and not far from Kremmling. 


Indianapolis 


Jan 21—Several bills of interest to 
miners and mine operators have been in- 
troduced in the Indiana legistature chief 
among them being a measure providing 
for the safety of mines. This bill pro- 
vides, whenever the m-in heading in any 
mine shall have reached 1500 ft. from 
shaft of opening, for a second escape- 
way to each vein of coal being mined, 
which shall be separated by at least 15 
ft. of natural strata from the main or 
hoisting shaft. The bill provides fur- 
ther that if the third opening is used as 
an air shaft, the portion so used shall be 
partitioned off from the escapeway con- 
taining the hoisting apparatus. All water 
coming from the surface or out of the 
strata shall be conducted so as to prevent 
its welling the mines or forming ice. 
Further, that each opening shall con- 
tain telephones, speaking tubes or other 
appreved means of communicating with 
the surface. Traveling gangways to each 
opening shall be provided from all parts 
of the mine so that escapeways may be 
reached easily by miners. Signs indi- 
cating the means of escape are to be pro- 
vided and the measure makes it the duty 
of the mine boss or foreman to instruct 
end familiarize all men employed in such 
mines with the location of all openings 
and escapeways before the men begin 
work in the mines. Other safety provi- 
sions are named in the bill. 

A workingmen’s compensory bill is 
likewise attracting much attention in min- 
ing circles. The miners are inclined to 
oppose the bill because they believe the 
amounts named are not adequate to cover 
damages for injuries or death due to 
services in a dangerous occupation. 

Preliminary steps have been taken at 
Terre Haute to organize a corps for giv- 
ing “First Aid to the Injured.” John 
Sutton, fire-boss in the Richards mine, 
near West Terre Haute, is promoting the 
club. Mr. Sutton’s project is commended 
by the Mines Bureau at Washington. 

The Indiana Supreme Court has af- 
firmed the conviction of Charles E. Bar- 
rett by the Sullivan Circuit Court which 
fined him $10 for violating the “wide 
entry” clause of the coal-mining law. The 
higher court held that the “wide entry” 
coal-mine law is not in contravention of 
either the fourteenth amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States or of 
Article 1 of the State Constitution. 


Cobalt 


Jan. 27—In view of the many criti- 
cisms that have been made regardirs the 
condition of the Kerr Lake, it is iriterest- 
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ing to note the report made on the prop. 
erty by Robert Livermore. He states that 
there is ore containing approximately 10,- 
000,000 oz. of silver blocked out, as near- 
ly positively as can be done in ground 
of this character; also, that there is stil] 
much favorable territory to be explored, 
mainly along and under the lake. The 
last annual report of this company 
showed that production was not keeping 
pace with dividend requirements, and that 
the cash reserves had decreased. State- 
ments regarding the ore reserves were 
also extremely vague. 

During the last year the smeltery at 
Copper Cliff treated 4900 tons of ore, 
which is practically 17 per cent. of the 
total production in the silver district. The 
total silver contents were 8,500,000 oz. 
or an average of 1730 oz. per ton. Sey- 
eral important changes in the method of 
treatment were made, with satisfactory 
results. All the Canadian smelters are 
complaining about the associated miner- 
als of cobalt and arsenic. Although pay- 
ment is made for cobalt in certain per- 
centages, the market is heavily over- 
stocked, and while no payment is made 
for arsenic the smelters have to refine it 
to get rid of it. They claim to be losing 
money on both of these by-products. 


‘Toronto 


Jan 27—Chairman J. L. Englehart, of 
the Temiskaming & Northern Ontario 
Railway Commission, who has just re- 
turned from a trip of inspection to the 
Porcupine area, announces that the ex- 
tension of the line will come in north 
of Porcupine lake, running down the 
southeastern side of the lake, stopping 
for the present about one mile from the 
Dome property. A station will be located 
near Golden City on the Leyson claim. 
Mr. Englehart expects that the line will 
be opcned for traffic before the end of 
June. There is already one mile of steel 
laid and 700 men at work clearing and 
grading, although the snow is 3 ft. deep. 
Five hundred additional men will be tak- 
en on in February. On his return trip 
from Porcupine to Kelso, Mr. Englehart 
passed 154 loaded teams going to the 
camp. 

It is proposed to incorporate the three 
townsites at the upper end of the lake, 
comprising Porcupine City, Golden City 
and the Welsh townsite into one town, 
to be known as Porcupine. 

On Jan. 23, Hon. C. R. Devlin, provin- 
cial minister of colonization, mines and 
fisheries, introduced into the Quebec leg- 
islature, a bill to amend the mining laws. 
The principal feeture is a redvction of 
the present rental fee of Si per acre on 
mining lands to 50c., a certain amount of 
development work every year being exact- 
ed. A tax will also be imposed on min- 
ing lands allowed to rematn undeveloped, 
and in case of default in its payment the 
lands are to revert to the Crown. 
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Alaska 


Reports of new discoveries in quartz 
mining at Valdez, as well as in the region 
immediately back of the town, continue 
to be received and at the present time 
seven stamp mills have been ordered for 
crushing the quartz of Willow Creek 
section. 

Frank Watson, discoverer of the 
Matanuska coalfield, and others have 
purchased a number of claims near Val- 
dez, and will start development work at 
once. The new company will be known 
2s the Matanuska Gold Company. 

An important strike has been made on 
Spaulding creek in the Innoko district on 
the property owned by Paul Denhart, 
who was a large operator in the Nome 
district. 

On or about March 15, the first train 
of high-grade copper ore will leave Ken- 
nicott, over the new Copper River & 
Northwestern Railway, billed direct to 
the smeltery at Tacoma, on Puget sound. 
The ore is of the highest grade obtain- 
able from the Bonanza mine, some of it 
running as high as 74 per cent.; while 
the whole shipment will average over 60 
per cent. 


Knight Island-Alaska Copper—Ore 
running high in copper has been struck 
on this property at Dryer bay; William 
Hogan in charge of work. 

Berners Bay—Work on this property is 
being pushed under the direction of Bert 
Thane, Juneau. The mine is the prop- 
erty of the Kensington Mines Company. 


Kenai-Alaska—This company is in the 
market for a stamp mill for its property 
in the Seward district; James Hayden, 
Seward, manager. 





Alabama 


The new mining bill has been intro- 
duced in the Alabama legislature, now 
in session, and there is every belief that 
the same will be adopted. The new laws 
are a decided improvement on the present 
ones. They were prepared by the Ala- 
bama Coal Operators’ Association and 
Governor O’Neal has given his sanction 
to them. The new laws provide for five 
inspectors and for a more rigid regula- 
tion of the mines, looking to a better 
Preservation of property and life. 
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Arizona 

D. C. Jackling, vice-president of Utah 
and Ray Consolidated Copper companies 
and general manager of the Chino Cop- 
per Company, while in New York recent- 
lv, was quoted as follows: 

“We expect to start the Ray Consoli- 
dated mill about Feb. 20, but, of course, 
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it will take several months to bring the 
plant up to efficiency. By July we should 
be treating 4000 tons of ore a day and 
expect, before the year’s close, to be up 
to the full capacity of 8000 tons a day. 
Ore handled will run at an average 
grade of about 2.2 per cent. Under- 
ground developments at Ray are pro- 
gressing at the rate of approximately 
two miles a month. 

“At Chino the steel structure is up 
and we are putting in the concrete floors. 
The mill should start operations in July, 
and will be very quickly brought up to 
its capacity of 3000 tons a day, more 
quickly than the Ray mi:l, as the latter 
is an underground mine while Chino is 
a steam-shovel proposition. Ray costs 
should not exceed 9c. per Ib., and in time 
we expect to bring Chino’s costs to rival 
the remarkable records of the Nevada 
Consolidated. 

“Ray will require in all probability no 
further financing, and when in operation 
will represent an outlay of about $7,000,- 
000. Chino has encugh money for de- 
velopment up to July 1, and the total out- 
lay on this property will be about $4,- 
500,000. While both companies will be 
operating by the middle of the year, it is 
apparent, allowing 90 days between the 
mine and the market, that the copper pro- 
duced this year will only come on the 
market at the end of 1911, and in all 
probability will not total more than 40,- 
000,000 pounds. 








California 
AMADOR COUNTY 
Amador Queen No. 2—The reopening 
of this mine, near Jackson, was reported 
to have been planned for the first of the 
year, but no work has been done. 


Treadwell—This old mine, about six 
miles north of Sutter creek, not profitably 
handled in the past, is being put into 
working condition; the tunnel has been 
repaired and machinery placed. 

South Eureka—The new hoist recently 
erected is in successful operation. 


BUTTE COUNTY 


United States Diamond Mining Com- 
pany——This company has received Fed- 
eral patents for 76 acres of lands at 
Cherokee, one of the oldest ptacer-min- 
ing camps in Butte county, where dia- 
monds were reported to be found in the 
early fifties. 

Forbestown Mines—Fred Stoer, of Oak- 
land, and M. J. Cooney, Henry Vail and 
Charles Nickerson, of Oroville, have pur- 
chased the Shakespear (150 acres), Mil- 
ler, Byron and Milton claims, and a con- 
trolling interest in the Gold Queen, all 
on the main mineral zone near Forbes- 
town. 


CALAVERAS COUNTY 

Manitou Mining Company—This com- 
pany has brought suit in the United 
States land office, at Sacramento, seeking 
to oust Thomas E. Edwards from lands 
near San Andres, in Calaveras county, 
filed on as agricultural land in the Stock- 
ton land office in 1904. The complainant 
alleges that a deep-river channel crosses 
the property, and that it is more valuable 
as mineral than agricultural land. 


Calaveras Copper—Operations have 
been suspended, but the pumps are kept 
ruuning. 

ELDORADO COUNTY 

Georgia Slide Mining and Milling Com- 
pany—This company, Major B. A. Card- 
well, superintendent, has recured a bond 
on the Georgia Slide mine, near George- 
town, and begun preliminary work. Beers 
mills will be installed for working the 


old dump while development is being re- 
sumed. 


Rising Sun—Reopening of this mine in 
the Kelsey district near Slatington, idle 
for about 20 years, has been undertaken 
by the James brothers, starting with a 
five-stamp mill. The foot-wall has been 
followed for about 70 ft. where a good 
body of ore is reported. 


HUMBOLDT COUNTY 


Humboldt Mining Company—The exe 
tension of the 800-ft. drift 300 ft. further 
is in progress, under Eli Welch, of 
Eureka, at this copper property in Horse 
Mountain district in the Hoopa range 
forming the watershed between Trinity 
river and Redwood creek, about 20 miles 
east of Korbel. There are indications of 
cupriferous ores near the contact of ser- 
pentine and gabbro. 


KERN COUNTY 


King Solomon—Recent mill runs of ore 
from the 50-ft. level of the Watchman 
Brothers’ lease on this mine, near Rands- 
burg, gave returns of $51 per ton in gold. 
The shaft is being sunk. Several leases 
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are being worked, and surface prospect- 
ing is disclosing pockets. 


Mariposa COUNTY 

Bullion Hill—This company, J. E. 
Meyer president, has installed a gasolene 
engine and blower at its mine near Ex- 
chequer. Drifting from the crosscut is 
in progress. A new orebody, discovered 
730 ft. south of the tunnel site, will be 
explored by a shaft. 


Gold Crown Point—A vein 18 to 26 in. 
wide has been cut in this mine in the 
Quartzburg district near Hornitos. As- 
says show about $10 gold perton. S. D. 
Miller is president. 


NEVADA COUNTY 


Fruitvale—The Andy Fitz Mining and 
Milling Company, owning this mine near 
Moors Flat, in the northern part of 
Nevada county, will erect a 10-stamp 
mill. Compressor and power drills and 
Pelton waterwheel have been installed. 
The vein is said to be 12 ft. wide in 
places. O. B. McKay is engineer. 


Soaring Eagle—tThis drift mine near 
Blue Banks is being profitably operatea 
by E. Edwards, M. Coughlan and Meyers 
Brothers, of Moors Flat, who tapped the 
gravel deposit with a bedrock tunnel. 

Cassidy—At this mine adjoining the 
Empire at Grass Valley, a 100-h.p. elec- 
tric plant has been installed, and the 
shaft will be sunk 1200 feet. 


PLACER COUNTY I 


Hellister Gold Mining Company—The 
new buildings and other surface improve- 
ments begun by this company near Towle 
have been suspended. Snowslides have 
made the wagon road impassable, and 
destroyed the company’s tramway. 


Pioneer Mines and Mining Company— 
This company, H. W. Morse, San Fran- 
cisco, manager, is installing machinery 
in the old Pioneer mine near Towle. J. T. 
Patrick, one of the owners of the Raw- 
hide mine, near Towle, is in charge. 
There is a large body of low-grade ore. 


RIVERSIDE COUNTY 


Calzona—Ore rich in gold and copper 
is being shipped to the Humboldt smeit- 
ery from this property, 17 miles from 
Parker, Arizona. 

SAN BERNARDINO COUNTY 

Merced—The yield for 1910 was $6000. 
There are three shafts on the property; 
W. T. Spurlock, manager. 

Sunshine—B. M. and Tom Atkinson 
cleaned up $30,000 from this mine in 
1910. 

Ajax—tThis is a promising prospect In 
the Rand district that is showing ore 
worth from $20 to $50 per ton. 

Pearl Wedge—Although one of the 
smallest properties on the Rand, this 
mine yielded in 1910 about $9000. The 
present depth is 200 feet. 


Windy—Pat Fahey, a lessee, got re- 
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turns of $3000 from eight tons of ore. A 
small stringer of $100 ore is being 
worked on the same lease. 


SHASTA COUNTY 


Pioneer Gold, Silver and Copper Min- 
ing—This company and the executors of 
the estate of H. C. McClure are being 
sued in the United States circuit court 
at San Francisco in foreclosure proceed- 
ings by the Bully Cave Company, of New 
York, assignee of a contract between 
McClure and the Phenix Securities Com- 
pany, for the sale of the 20 acres of min- 
ing land and 142,964 shares of the stock 
of the Pioneer company. It is claimed 
that McClure converted to his own 
use $20,000 of the purchase price, and 
did not account for it. This property 
adjoins the Bully Hill copper mines. The 
Recorder claim is on the strike of the 
Bully Hill lode. 


SHASTA COUNTY 
First National Copper—General man- 
ager White, of the Balaklala smeltery, is 
reported to have stated that the Cottrell 
process is now giving satisfaction with 
the one furnace in operation. 


SIERRA COUNTY 


a ndependence—The recent storm caused 
such damage to the new flume of this 
mine at Alleghany that development work 
has been stopped. The new bond op- 
erator, the Independence Gold Mining 
Company, has installed a new hoisting 
and pumping plant and gotten the water 
nearly all out. A vein had been recently 
uncovered in the shaft. 


Siskiyou COUNTY 


Scott Bar Hydraulic Mining Company 
No. 2—This new $500,000 incorporation, 
with head office at Los Angeles, has taken 
over the property interests of the Mor- 
rison & Garlock Gold Mining Company, 
Scott Bar Hydraulic Company, L. C. 
Hicks & Bros., at Scott Bar, the San 
Jose ditch and mining properties of John 
B. Chase, of Greenview, and the Mabel 
claims at Quartz Hill. The new com- 
pany is composed largely of southern 
California men; Fred Wilson, of Fowler, 
president. The old San Jose ditch will 
be extended from the present terminal 
near Thompson creek, the contract for 
the work having been made with a San 
Francisco firm, at a reported cost of $22,- 
000. Most of the properties included in 
the transfer are old hydraulic mines on 
Klamath and Scotts rivers, 15 to 20 miles 
west of Yreka. 


Colorado 

As usual when strikers have broken 
faith, tried threats, intimidations and viv- 
lence, and failed to force the operators 
to accede to their unreasonable demands, 
they then. want a conference with the op- 
erators to see if the difficulties cannot 
be adjusted. In the case of the Northern 
coalfields of Colorado, the operators, who 
have readjusted themselves and are em- 
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ploying nonunion men up to 85 per cent. 
of their original force, naturally decline 
to parley or deal with the strikers. Now 
the professional and business men of the 
towns in the coal _ district affected, 
whose business has fallen off from 30 
to 50 per cent., have joined in the de. 
mand for settlement, and a meeting was 
held at the Denver chamber of commerce 
to devise means to that end. A speaker 
for the miners predicted that if “normal 
conditions” were not restored; there 
would be more Socialist votes polled 
next year than ever before in a Colorado 
election, “normal conditions” meaning 
apparently acceding to the strikers’ de. 
mands. The representative of the opera- 
tors stated that they could get no prv- 
tection from the governor, or the sheriff 
of the county, and had been forced to 
hire guards, at great expense, and even 
then their men had been beaten, their 
wives insulted and their children not 
permitted to go to school. What would 
be amusing if it were not such a serious 
matter is that the attorney representing 
the strikers in applying for the release 
of 16 of them who were sent to jail for 
these acts of violence, described them as 
“honest, hard-working men, who merely 
sought to preserve their rights as human 
beings!” The only solution of this 
trouble that is in sight is a simple and, 
under the circumstances, it seems, a very 
fair one. The operators stated through 
their representative that if the president 
of the State district union will call off 
the strike, and thus permit the striking 
miners to return to work, they will treat 
with them as individuals. 


CHAFFEE COUNTY 
Monarch-Madonna—Receipts in 1910 
were $104,899; total profits, $68,194 
from 5820 tons of wet ore. Total pro- 
duction was: Gold, 2162 oz.; silver, 
153,634 0z.; lead, 684,776 lb.; copper, 

156 lb.; zinc, 483,337 pounds. 


CLEAR CREEK COUNTY 


Seven-Thirty—Alkire & Bryant, leas- 
ers, operating through the Hercules Tun- 
nel level, have ore for 300 ft., from 
which they are shipping 400-0z. and 180- 
oz. silver ore. O’Hagan & Co., leasers, 
are shipping ore returning 150 oz. silver 
per ton and 35 per cent. zinc. They have 
also exposed a 6-in. streak of galena, 
running high in silver. 


DoLorEs COUNTY 

United Rico—Plan of reorganization 
prepared by W. W. Miller, John J. Tyler 
and Louis Werner, provides for the form- 
ation of a new company to authorize 
$650,000 first-mortgage, 10-year convert- 
ible 6 per cent. gold bonds; $300,000 
seven per cent. convertible non-cumula- 
tive preferred stock and $3,500,000 com- 
mon stock. The New York Trust Com- 
pany has been designated as depository. 
Charles M. Owens is secretary of the 
committee. 
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GILPIN COUNTY 


One of the best evidences of the real 
revival of mining, and the faith of the 
people of Gilpin county in their mines, 
is the adoption of the old systetm, which 
was at its hight about 15 or 20 years ago, 
of local pools of five or six men secur- 
ing leases and bonds for the purpose of 
reopening old paying producers of the 
past, and working them energetically. 
This is now being done every week, and 
it is an extremely healthy sign. 

Clay County—This mine is owned by 
the English people who also own the 
Running Lode, at Black Hawk. Water 
and bad air prevented the former from 
being worked, but it has been tapped 300 
ft. below the surface by the National 
tunnel, and is therefore drained and ven- 
tilated. Development work has been 
commenced under William Temple. 


Frontenac-Aduddell—The 250-ton con- 
centrator is expected to be ready in about 
30 days. It is stated that much ore 
is broken in the mines and ready to be 
delivered to the mill via the Gilpin county 
tramway. Henry P. Lowe is manager. 


Comstock—The 400-ft. shaft of this 
old mine is in the back yard of a resi- 
dence on High street, Central City. In 
digging a ditch for extension of the water 
mains, a vein was uncovered which 
showed gold by panning. It is within 
the Comstock side lines, and the prop- 
erty will again be opened and worked 
under lease. 


LAKE COUNTY—LEADVILLE 


The Big Chief, Evelyn and Catalpa, on 
Carbonate hill, are shipping lead and iron 
ores regularly, and also one to two cars 
daily of carbonate of zinc; total, about 
150 tons daily; 80 men are employed. 
The lessees are Nicholson and Keeler, 
controlling about 80 acres. 


Sunday Tunnel—The lessees on this 
tunnel, at the head of California gulch, 
are shipping about 500 tons of lead ore 
monthly. 


Sierra Nevada—A fair body of zinc 
ore has been found in this mine, worked 
through the Yak tunnel, by Walter Cal- 
non and associate lessees. 


Helena—The first shipment of a car- 
load of high-grade silver-lead ore has 
been sent out from this mine, in Iowa 
gulch. Air and steam lines are being in- 
Stalled. 


Dunkin—From this mine, on Fryer 
hill, Edward Dunkin & Co. continue to 
ship a good grade of lead ore. 


Fortune—Franklin Ballon, lessee on 
this mine, located on Little Ellen hill, is 
shipping. 

New Monarch—It is stated that a body 
of ore 5 ft. wide, running from $15 to 


_ ~ ton, has been opened on the 500 
evel, , 


Climax—-Leasers of this Fryer hill 
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mine have opened a streak of silver-lead 
ore. 


Clear Grit—The shaft, down 330 ft., 
will be sunk to 500 ft. Chas. J. Moore 
is manager. 


“Park CouNTY 


The Phillips, in Buckskin camp, 
Mosquito district, Park county, was dis- 
covered in 1862, and together with the 
Orphan Boy, of Mosquito camp, and on 
the same vein, produced about $600,000 
in gold from the oxidized ores. Stamp 
mills were running, and the camp was a 
lively one, until the copper and iron sul- 
phide ores were reached, when work was 
stopped. Since that those mines have 
been rendered nonproductive by the 
amount of water encountered. Now, 
however, work on the Mascot tunnel, of 


. Alma, already in 1400 ft., has been com- 


menced, and will unwater the above 
mines, together with the Good Samaritan, 
Kansas, Red Lion, Sultana group, Dodge 
Union, Kennebec, Alice Lee, rlanet Jupi- 
ter, Shelby and Black Flag and Mascot 
groups, at great depth. This is an im- 
portant work and has given great impe- 
tus to mining in that district. 


SAN JUAN REGION 


Silver Ledge—At this mine, closed 
temporarily in December, the shaft will 
be put down and levels driven to block 
out ore for a 200 tons per diem produc- 
tion, when the mill is started up in the 
spring. E. C. Haas is superintendent. 

Camp Bird, Ltd.—Profits for December 
are estimated as £23,126. 


TELLER COUNTY 


Acacia—-The annual report shows total 
receipts for 1910 of $32,740; expendi- 
tures, $18,684; cash balance on hand, 
$14,055; 3792 tons of ore shipped; gross 
value, $70,221. 


Mineral Hill Tunnel—It is already in 
300 ft. in an easterly direction, and a 
contract for 300 ft. more has been let; 
machine drills will be substituted for 
hand drills. A local pool is behind the 
undertaking. : 


Trilby—Van Tilborg & Co., lessees, are 
shipping about six carloads per week of 
mill ore from this mine on Bull hill. 


Blue Bird—A strike of 4 ft. of ore, 
claimed to run about 530 per ton in gold, 
is reported from this mine on Raven hill; 
E. Riley, leaser. Kilday & Co., leaser, 
is shipping three cars of 4 to 6 oz. gold 
ore per week. The vein is four feet in 
width, and it is estimated that the leas- 
ers will have netted $100,000 in the year 
which expires in May. 

Dexter—Anderson and partners, leas- 
ers, have struck a vein of milling ore; 
returns from the first carload gave $17.40 
per ton. This mine is owned by C. E. 
Reynolds, of Binghampton, Vermont. 


Modoc—In this mine, on the north 
slope of Battle mountain, Snelder Bros., 


leasers, have opened a 4-ft. vein on the 
200 level. One car of smelting ore and 
two cars of mill-grade have been shipped. 








Idaho 
COEUR D’ALENE DISTRICT 
Terrible Edith—This property near 
Murray has been bonded by T. D. Far- 
row, Butte, Mont., for $25,000. 
Coeur d’Alene Nellie—The lower cross- 
cut tunnel is in 500 feet. 


Laclede—The tunnel is in about 1800 
fi. giving backs of 600 ft. Mineralized 
ground is reported in the face. 

Carbonate Hill—-On this property of 10 
claims, between Carney Copper and 
Idaho Giant ground, a crosscut to the 
south from the main tunnel, at a depth 
of 700 ft., has encountered 20 ft. of lode 
matter. 


Jack Waite—The tunnel to develop 
the recent strike is in 1000 ft. and at a 
depth of 400 ft. from the surface. Patrick 
Burke is manager. 





Illinois 


Control of the fluorspar mines at Rosi- 
clare has been secured by the well knowu 
iron firm of Rogers, Brown & Co., who 
will hereafter act as selling agents. It 
is stated that new plant will be in- 
stalled and the mining operations ex- 
tended. 








Indiana 


Cray CouNTY 


The new mine of the O. S. Richardson 
company, of Brazil, has been completed 
and was started Jan. 23. The opening has 
been delayed because of the inability of 
the contractor to complete the railroad 
switch sooner. 


DECATUR COUNTY 


Fire, which started in the boiler room, 
destroyed the Big Four coal dock at 
Greensburg, entailing a loss of $50,000 
covered by insurance. The dock will be 
rebuilt immediately. 


GREENE COUNTY 


Word has been received from Wash- 
ington that a mine-rescue car would be 
sent to Jasonville, this county, in a few 
days and then into other coal-producing 
counties of the State. The car will be 
in charge of R. Y. Williams, a mining 
engineer, with two assistants. After a 
month’s teaching rescue work among the 
miners and assisting and encouraging the 
organization of rescue clubs among the 
miners the car will be taken to Evansville, 
where it will be kept in readiness for 
call. 








Michigan 
Copper DISTRICT 


Bohemia—-No. 5 drill is seeking lodes 
encountered at 400- to 500-ft. depth by 
No. 1 hole. 
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Michigan—tTributors are mining on 
royalty between C and D shafts. Two 
drills, one down about 775 ft., the other 
650 ft., are at work on cross-section of 
eastern sandstone. 


Isle Royale—Diamond drilling to lo- 
cate the lode is being done from the 
eighth level of the No. 4 shaft. 

Franklin—Improvements, including 
moving of rock house, installation of new 
Wilfleys, engine and boilcr plant, are 
planned for completion by July. 


IRON—MARQUETTE RANGE 


A contract has been let by the Lake 
Superior & Ishpeming Railroad Company 
to the Wisconsin Bridge and Iron Com- 
pany for the building of a new iron-ore 
dock at Marquette, which will be one of 
the largest on Lake Superior. The new 
pier will be of reinforced concrete. It 
will be 1200 ft. long, 54 ft. wide and 75 
ft. high, 2 ft. higher than any ore dock 
yet built, and will have 200 pockets of 
an aggregate storage capacity of 47,000 
tons. The spouts will be 35 ft. long; they 
will be operated in groups of six by elec- 
tric motors. Work will begin as soon as 
possible. 


Cleveland Cliffs Iron Company—Work 
has been begun on a new ore-crushing 


plant at Ishpeming, which is to be of. 


more than double the capacity of the old 
crusher. 


IRON—MENOMINEE RANGE 


Goodman and Gleason—The New York 
State Steel Company is making excellent 
progress with the development of these 
properties near Iron River. Some ore will 
be shipped the coming season. At one 
of the twin properties a 12x12 shaft is 
being sunk. The ore lies at considerable 
depth at this point and the drifting that 
will open the deposit will not be started 
for a number of months. At the other 
property, an incline shaft is down to the 
first level, from which point the ore is 
already being tapped. An engine house, 
a boiler house and a number of dwelling 
houses have been constructed and shaft 
houses are in course of erection. 


Riverton—Oglebay, Norton & Co., of 
Cleveland, have added this old mine to 
their holdings in the Iron River district. 
It has been idle since 1906, prior to which 
time it had produced and shipped more 
than 1,250,000 tons of ore. It is the in- 
tention of Oglebay, Norton & Co. to ex- 
plore and open that portion of the prop- 
erty as yet undeveloped. This can be 
done advantageously from their Chatham 
mine, which adjoins the Riverton. Drifts 
are now being extended into the newly 
acquired ground and some ore is being 
taken out. 


Youngs—The Huron Mining Company 
has materially curtailed operations at this 
mine, in the Palatka field of the Iron 
River district. The mine has 100,000 
tons of broken ore in the stopes, ready to 
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be hoisted, it is estimated, in addition to 
which 40,000 tons are in stock on the sur- 
face. As this is about all that will be 
shipped next season, operations in the 
meantime will be conducted on a small 
scale. 


Minnesota 
IRON—MESABI RANGE 


A suit attracting much attention is now 
pending in the State courts. It is that 
of the State of Minnesota vs. Eliza Kor- 
rer. Its importance lies in the fact that 
it has to do with the ownership of min- 
eral bodies underlying meandered and 
navigable lakes, whether such ownership 
is vested in the State or in the owners 
of property on the shore of the lakes. 
The final arguments in the district court 
will be made Feb. 28. Whatever the de- 
cision, it is expected that the litigation 
will be carried to the United States Su- 
preme Court. The case directly con- 
cerns a body of ore lying partly under 
Longyear lake, near Chisholm, which is 
being mined by the Euclid Mining Com- 
pany. The amount of ore involved in 
this instance is not of great magnitude 
in itself, but the principle established 
will be far reaching, for there are many 
meandered lakes in the iron region of 
Minnesota, and the State some time ago 
laid claim to the mineral which might be 
found under them. 

A complaint which is attracting local 
attention has been filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission by Leon F. 
Lum, of Duluth, against the Great North- 
ern Railway. The complainant seeks a 
reduction in the present railroad rate on 
iron-ore shipments from the Mesabi 
range. Mr. Lum, who is the holder of a 
mineral tract near Grand Rapids, at the 
extreme western end of the Mesabi, as- 
serts that 80c. is an excessive charge, 
and that “any rate in excess of 40c. per 
ton is unreasonable and unjust.” He 
declares that because of this excessive 
rate, his ore is greatly depreciated in 
value and he is prevented from leasing 
or selling the same. His suit is based 
on the alleged refusal of the Great 
Northern to publish a rate on ore from 
Grand Rapids to the docks at Superior. 


Missouri 
JASPER COUNTY 

Providence No. 2—This new mill on 
the Missouri Zinc Fields has begun oper- 
ations, replacing the old Yale mill. 
Equipment comprises four jigs and three 
tables; capacity 500 tons per day. 
Charles T. Orr is general manager. 


Montana 
BuTTE DISTRICT 


It is stated that the subsidiary compan- 
ies of the Amalgamated Copper Com- 
pany are now upon the most economical 
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operating basis in their history, and the 
Amalgamated companies as a whole are 
said to be producing copper laid down 
in New York, including all costs of 
freight, refining, selling and eastern ex. 
penses, at 9c. per pound. 


Anaconda—Work on the new compres- 
sor plant near the High Ore mine is not 
progressing so fast as expected; but one 
cf the compressors has been completed 
and tested. At the Mt. View mine the 
work of changing the cylinders on 
the main hoist for air was begun 
last week. The “chippie” cage js 
the only one now in use in the Mt. 
View shaft. The ore bins are rapidly 
nearing completion. At the Anaconda 
mine the new electrician’s house is com- 
pleted. The two Gray Rocks-East and 
West, are producing between 600 and 700 


.tons daily; the Silver Bow mine is hoist- 


ing about 225 and Berkley 250 tons daily. 
The raise from the 1000-ft. level of the 
Silver Bow mine to connect with the 
Berkley shaft is now up 100 ft. and has 
another 100 ft. to go. As an experiment 
the shaft timbers are being creosoted. 


Butte & Ballaklava—Judge McClernan 
in the local district court granted an in- 
junction pendente lite against the Butte 
& Ballaklava company in the case brought 
against it by the Anaconda company to 
determine the ownership of the disputed 
orebody. The defendant company of- 
fered no evidence and is reserving its 
testimony until the main case is tried. 
The injunction restrains the company 
only from working the orebodies in dis- 
pute. 


North Butte—The shaft is down 2615 
ft.; on the 2600-ft. level a pump station 
is being cut after which sinking will be 
resumed to 2800-ft. On the 2400-ft. 
level the station and skip chute are fin- 
ished and a crosscut is being run to the 
Edith May vein. The raise from the 
1800-ft. level to connect with the Granite 
Mountain shaft has been completed. 


Tuolumne—tThe shaft is down 1490 ft. 
It is the company’s intention to sink to 
2000-ft. with stations every 200 ft. About 
100 tons mostly assaying over 6 per cent. 
copper are being shipped daily. 


DEER LoDGE COUNTY 


On account of heavy snows Riley & 
Co., and Sutherland & Co., are having 
difficulty in getting ore hauled from the 
mines at the head of Lost Creek. Andrew 
Nelson and Fred Teischer are working 
the Silver Moss mine near Silver Lake 
under lease. Ernst, Benson & Co., are 
working the Revenue mine near George- 
town under a lease and bond: at 280 ft. 
in the tunnel a gold orebody, 18 in. 
wide, has been encountered at 100-ft. 
depth. 


MADISON COUNTY 


Conroy Placer—No. 2 dredge has sunk 
to the bottom of the pond. 
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Bartlett—The main tunnel of this mine 
at Summit is in 750 ft. giving a depth of 
about 300 ft. The orebody is from 1 to 
3 ft. wide. J. B. Salisbury is in charge. 

Chickadee—Ed Johanson has recently 
purchased from J. B. Schermerhom a 
one-half interest in the mine west of 
Virginia City. Work has been begun. 

Arex—tThe Shafter mill at Summit is 
working on ore from the Apex mine. The 
Apex company’s lease will expire in 
April when the Shafter Mining Com- 
pany will take over the mill and treat 
ore from the Shafter mine. 


SANDERS COUNTY 


Montana Gold Mining and Milling 
Company—This property three miles 
north of Heron, is being worked by a 
small force of men. 
oOo 

Nevada 
ELKO COUNTY 

Jarbidge-Ely Mining and Development 
—The tunnel is now in 65 ft., in slate. 
The company has secured lease and bond 
on the Guess group comprising the 
Guess, Guess Again, Guess Fraction, 
Buster Brown, Sport, Short and Search 
Me claims; Mr. Featherstone, manager; 
Angus McDonald, superintendent. 

Rainbow Amazon—Tunnel has _ ad- 
vanced 5 ft. in the Pavlak vein. Drifting 
will proceed; Theodore Parks, Jarbidge, 
is superintendent. . 

St. Joe—On this group the tunnel is in 
60 ft., proving the southern extension of 
the Good Luck quartz vein. 

Pavlak—Bad weather has_ hindered 
mill construction. Tunnel on the 4-M 
lease has struck the vein, 7 ft. wide, at 
a depth of 40 ft. Sinking continues on 
the Ham And lease. On the Curley 
lease milling-grade ore is being de- 
veloped. 

True "issure Gold—This company 
operating in the Crater region of Jar- 
bidge has gotten in supplies, built cabins, 
etc., and advanced the tunnel 50 ft. on a 
sugary quartz vein 2 to 7 ft. wide be- 
tween hard porphyry walls. 

Coon Creek——A strike of copper silver 
ore was made about eight miles south- 
west of Jarbidge. There has been a small 
stampede to the region. 


ESMERALDA COUNTY 


Goldfield Consolidated—The purchase 
of the joint interest of Jumbo Extension 
in the Vinegeron claim which embraces 
a portion of the Red Top vein between 
the Red Top and Laguna groups of the 
Consolidated company is reported to have 
been arranged. Managing Director 
Mackenzie is in charge of operations. It 
is understood that Joseph Thorne, Mr. 
Finlay’s assistant, will succeed the latter. 

Rawhide Coalition—A statement is- 
Sued to the stockholders shows that the 
five principal leasers have opened up ore 
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of a milling grade. Milling facilities have 
not been good and only about 65 per cent. 
recovery made. A cyanide plant is ex- 
pected as soon as the power line to Raw- 
hide is completed. 


LANDER COUNTY 
Shoshone Quicksilver Company—One 


hundred and fifty flasks of mercury per. 


month are being retorted at the camp 50 
miles south of Austin. Only high-grade 
ere is being treated. The erection of a 
30-ton furnace is contemplated. A quan- 
tity of ore has been developed in both 
rhyolite and phonolite dikes. 


LINCOLN COUNTY 

Amalgamated Pioche Mines and Smelt- 
ers Corporation—The merger of Pioche 
properties is reported as consummated. 
The holding company, under above name, 
is to be incorporated in Maine, 1,000,- 
000 shares $10 each. Title to all physi- 
cal properties of Prince Consolidated, 
Pioche Consolidated and Ohio-Kentucky 
will be transferred. 


Nevada-Utah—By the terms of the 
merger this company will transfer only 
two or three of its Pioche claims to Amal- 
gamated Pioche, retaining other proper- 
ties in that district besides the Day mine 
in the Jack Rabbit district, the Last 
Chance at Bingham, Comet at Newhouse 
and control of the Pioche Pacific Trans- 
portation Company. 


LYON COUNTY 


Mason Valley Smeltery—At Wabuska, 
12 miles from Yerington, on the Southern 
Pacific, the blacksmith, machine and car- 
penter shops and a hotel are completed; 
75 men are at work on_ construction. 
Concrete foundations for the ore bins are 
completed and excavations are being 
made for the furnaces. 


NYE COUNTY 


Tonopah ore shipments for the week 
ended Jan. 21 were: Tonopah Mining 
Company, 3650 tons; Belmont, 2000 
tons; Montana-Tonopah, 1018 tons; 
Tonopah Extension, 980 tons; West End, 
325 tons; MacNamara, 300 tons; total 
8273 tons, the estimated value being 
$206,825. 


J. M. Fox, general manager of the new 
company operating at Hot Creek, has 
commenced work on the 20 claims in- 
cluded in the group. No systematic work 
has been done before. The camp is 60 
miles east of Tonopah. 


California-Tonopah—This old mine, 
adjoining the Jim Butler, Tonopah, on the 
south, held under bond and lease by 
George H. Keyes, is being developed. 

Indiana-Nevada—The company has de- 
cided to undertake operation on its own 
account. The property adjoins the 
Pioneer Consolidated in the Bullfrog 
district. The present 200-ft., two-com- 
partment shaft will be sunk to the 400- 
ft. point. 
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WHITE PINE CouNTY 


Nevada Consolidated—It is stated that 
10 carloads of high-grade ore were ship- 
ped last week from the Liberty pit, 
where overburden is being stripped. 
Some minor rich streaks have occasion- 
ally been uncovered in the Copper Flat 
pit. 

Giroux—Sinking the Giroux shaft has 
been stopped until the big pumps can be 
started to handle the water. The depth 
of the shaft is 1410 ft. The 1200-gal. 
and 600-gal. pumps arc in p'ace at the 
1200-ft. level pump station, and there re- 
mains only a few feet of steam pipe to 
lay on the surface. It is expected that 
the pumps will be started this week. 








Oregon 
BAKER COUNTY 


Conner Creek—Operations have been 
Started in this mine, owned by the Reed 
Estate, of Portland. The property is 
equipped with a 20-stamp mill in good 
condition. 


Nine-Strike Extension—The tunnel is 


in over 300 ft.; Anthony Mohr, of Sump- 
ter, is in charge. 
LANE COUNTY 
Yuletide Mining and Reduction—This 
company has been organized by Lewis 


Cates, of Cottage Grove, to develop an 
extensive body of cinnabar ore near 


_ Gowdyville. 


WALLOWA COUNTY 
Lead Mountain—Rich tellurides are re- 
ported to have been discovered on this 
property, and extensive improvements are 
planned. A. E. Donnelly, Joseph, is 
president. 








Pennsylvania 
ANTHRACITE COAL 


Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron 
Company——The financial statement for 
the half-year ended Dec. 31 shows gross 
earnings, $16,766,172; expenses, $16,- 
557,049; net earnings, $209,123. As 
compared with 1909, there was an in- 
crease of $876,388 in gross earnings, but 
a decrease of $297,147 in net. 








Utah 


BEAVER COUNTY 


Cedar-Talisman—tThree drifts are be- 
ing run on the 500-ft. level, the east 
and west drifts for the limestone-quartzite 
contact, and the north one to cut a vein 
which produced ore from the surface to 
the 200-ft. level. A car of lead-silver 
ore and two cars of zinc ore are ready 
for shipment. 


Lower Cave—Silver-lead ore is being 
mined on this property southwest of Mil- 
ford. The lode recently cut on the 100- 
ft. level is widening. 


Horn Silver—There has been some de- 


lay in the delivery of machinery fomthe 
new mill. 
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White Rock—Drifting from the bottom 
of the 100-ft. shaft has opened ore, much 
of which is of shipping grade, 250 out 
of 280 ft. of workings being in ore. The 
property is 5% miles west of Milford. 

Moscow—tTwo cars of ore, expected to 
average about $30 per ton, are in transit. 


JuaB CouNTY 

Ore shipments from the Tintic mines 
for the week ended Jan. 28, totaled 146 
carloads, inclusive of three cars of slag 
sent from the Knight smeltery to the 
United States smeltery. This is six less 
than last week. Following is the record: 
Dragon Iron, 23; Iron Blossom, 20; 
Sioux Consolidated, 6; Colorado, 6; 
Grand Central, 8; Gold Chain, 4; Cen- 
tennial-Eureka, 46; May Day, 2; Uncle 
Sam, 6; Iron King, 3; Opohongo, 2; 
Black Jack Lease, 2; Chief Consolidated, 
2; Gemini, 3; Scranton, 4; New Bullion, 
1; Tintic smeltery slag, 3; Ridge Valley, 
3; Blakeley lease, 2; total, 146. 

Gold Chain—Ore has been opened on 
the second, third and fourth levels, and 
is being driven for on the 750 and 1000 
levels. The Opohongo is mining only 
what ore is necessary to meet operating 
expenses, awaiting the completion of the 
railroad track to the bins. 


Mammoth—J. R. Thomas was awarded 
$5000 against this company in the United 
States district court Jan. 23, for injuries 
received from the falling of rock in a 
stope. 

Iron Blossom—Lead ore has been en- 
countered in a raise above the silicious 
gold and silver ore on the 500 level. 


Centennial-Eureka—Water conditions 
on the lower levels are reported to be 
under control, and it is proposed to sink 
the shaft to greater depth before any 
drifting is done on the 2250. 

Sioux Consolidated—The annual re- 
port for 1910 showed that 718 ft. of drift- 
ing and 180 ft. of raising was done on 
and from the 400-ft. level, practically all 
in ore. On the 450 level 570 ft. of drift- 
ing and raising was done. A winze from 
this level opened up 12 ft. of shipping 
ore. Work on the 200 was continued. The 
treasurer’s report showed a cash balance 
Jan. 1, 1911, of $82,410. There were 
sold 25,916 tons of ore, netting $320,197. 


PiuTe County 

Wedge—Operations are now under way 
at this property, under lease by J. U. 
Sargent. 

Gold Development—According to re- 
ports, the vein recently cut on the tunnel 
level averages $7 per ton in silver and 
gold. The tunnel gives about 1300 ft. 
of backs. Operations have been resumed. 


Bully Boy—The lower tunnel started 
by De Witt is being extended by the 
Philadelphia Leasing Company; J. W. 
Young, general manager. Ore running 
as high as $50 is being mined. 


Cascade—An 8-in. vein is reported to 
have been cut. 
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Shamrock—Ore has been cut in a 
winze from the main tunnel. Six men 
are employed. 


Sheep Rock—E. C. McGary and as- 
sociates have leased this property near 
the south foothills of Mt. Baldy. 


SALT LAKE CouUNTY 

Ohio Copper—Drilling for water has 
been done recently below the mill near 
the settling pond and a flow encountered 
at a depth of 100 ft. According to re- 
ports, a better saving is being made by 
milling between 1500 and 1600 tons per 
day, than by crowding through 1700 or 
1800. Concentrates carry about 25 per 
cent. copper, and from $1.25 to $1.50 
a ton in silver and gold. 

Utah Metals—The report issued by the 
directors shows that the company owns 
3450 acres in the West Mountain mining 
district; 1650 acres are mineral ground, 
the rest chiefly valuable as the source of 
water supply for power and for timber. 
It is understood that the: bonds of the 
old Bingham Central Company, which 
become due April 1, will be taken up 
when due by the Utah Metals, which has 
been paying the interest. 

Bingham-New Haven—Pres. L. E. 
Stoddard has denied the rumors of Utah 
Consolidated’s negotiations for pur- 
chase. 


_Utah Copper—Two new steam shovels 


. have been added, bringing the total num- 


ber at work up to 20, most of which 
are on stripping operations on Boston 
Consolidated ground. 

Bingham Mines—A contract has been 
made with the Winnemucca mill, where- 
by the company will be able to dispose 
of silver-lead ores of too low a grade for 
shipment to the smelteries. 


TooELE CouNTY 


Consolidated Mercur—This company is 
reported to be treating around 700 tons of 
ore daily, producing gold bullion valued 
at between $50,000 and $60,000 monthly. 


UTAH COUNTY 


Eudora Bell—A strike of 4 ft. of high- 
grade silver-lead ore was made recently 
on the tunnel level. Between 25 and 50 
sacks of ore have been taken out daily. 


Washington 


CHELAN COUNTY 
Chelan Butte—This company plans ex- 
tensive development work under Edward 
Merritt, Chelan. 


FERRY COUNTY 


Easter Sunday—Active operations have 
been resumed on this property of the 
Forest Mining and Milling Company, of 
Orient. 


Morning Glory—J. T. Bailey and J. 
Leslie Bailor, of Spokane, have bonded 
this property for two years. The new 
company will start development work. 
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Silver Crown—Assessment work igs be. 
ing done by C. F. Patrick, of Spokane, 
The mine is in the Orient district. 


OKANOGAN COUNTY 
A group of tungsten claims on Tung. 
sten mountain have been bonded by Aj. 
bert Allen, of Spokane, and tunnel work 
will be started at once. A 20-mile wagon 
road will be built from the claims to the 
railroad. 


STEVENS COUNTY 


Guarantee Mining and Development— 
Peter McCann has been made receiver 
for this property near Addy. 
SSS EL 


West Virginia 


One of the mine-rescue cars being run 
through the mining sections by the Bu- 
reau of Mines is now in the State with 
Dr. J. J. Rutledge, of Knoxville, Tenn., 
engineer in charge; C. G. Bumby, of 
Wyoming, Penn., representative of first 
aid to the injured; J. W. Key, of Morris, 
Ala., instructing in mine-rescue work. 
The car is equipped with six sets of res- 
cue appliances, two resuscitating outfits 
and an outfit for fighting fire, consist- 
ing of hose and other necessary appli- 
ances. The car will be later stationed at 
Huntington, but first is being shown 
around the State. 

Among coal companies that are said to 
have projected new mines are the Island 
Creek Coal and Coke Company, the 
Peerless Coal and Coke Company, the 
Clinchfield Corporation, the Virginia- 
Pocahontas, the Dry Fork-Pocahontas; 
the Sycamore, the Red Jacket Consoli- 
dated Collieries, the New River & Po- 
cahontas Consolidated companies. Among 
the companies which will increase output 
during the early part of the new year 
will be the Standard-Pocahontas, the 
Sycamore, the Jewell Ridge, the Weya- 
noke, the Crystal Block, the West Vir- 
ginia Pocahontas, the Central Pocahontas 
Collieries, the Excelsior Pocahontas, the 
Thacker and the Majestic Collieries com- 
panies. 

Will the State create a railway com- 
mission? This question is being asked 
by shippers on all sides. At the meeting 
of the State board of trade a year ago, 
a committee was named to investigate 
and, if it was deemed advisable, to draft 
a bill. The commission was asked to re- 
port at the meeting this year, and at 
Parkersburg at the annual meeting a re- 
port was made, accompanied by a bill 
recommending the establishment of a 
commission. 


KANAWHA COUNTY 


Lackawanna Land and Lumber Company 
—This Pennsylvania corporation is said 
to be negotiating for the purchase of the 
stock of the Paint Creek Collieries Com- 
pany. The latter company has a capital 
stock of $5,000,000 and a bond issue of 
$3,000,000. It operates 12 collieries and 
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has an estimated annual output of about 
1,000,000 tons of coal. The land com- 
pany owns 53,000 acres of timber and 
coal lands. Both companies are owned by 
Scranton, Penn., people. 

West Virginia Coal Land Company— 
This company has been organized with 
$400,000 capital by J. E. Price, H. B. 
Smith and others. The same people have 
also organized the Eagle Collieries Com- 
pany, also with $400,000 capital. 


McDowWELL CouNTY 


Tidewater Coal and Coke Company— 
Plans have been made for the opening of 
a new mine near the tunnel now being 
built on property recently sold the rail- 
road for right-of-way. This mine, which 
will be near Vivian, will have an even 
larger output than the present mine at 
East Vivian. 

Virginia-Pocahontas Coal Company— 
This company is asking for bids on three 
shafts which will go down 600 ft. to No. 
3 seam of Pocahontas coal. The com- 
pany now operates mines at Coalwood 
and Susanna and is largely owned by 
George L. Carter, the promoter of the 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway. The 
work planned will cost in the neighbor- 
hood of $750,000 and is on the Coalwood 
branch of the Norfolk & Western. 


Minco COUNTY 


Red Jacket Consolidated—Surveys are 
being made on Mitchell creek preparatory 
to installing a new plant about two miles 
from the present Red Jacket mine, which 
when completed will be the largest plant 
owned by the Red Jacket people. 
———_—_—_—_—ECEICICICICICIIIIIIEIE>E>~——————=_=_ 


Canada 
Nova SCOTIA 


Dominion Steel Corporation—The gen- 
eral offices at Sydney were destroyed by 
fire on Jan. 25, and a number of import- 
ant papers lost. 


ONTARIO 


Ore shipments from Cobalt for the 
week ended Jan. 20 were: Townsite, 
184,040 Ib.; La Rose, 153,310; Nipissing, 
124,280; McKinley-Darragh, 110,430; 
Kerr Lake, 120,165; Chambers-Ferlana, 
64,900; Buffalo, 63,980; total, 821,105 Ib. 
Bullion shipments: Buffalo, 13,216 oz. 
During the last six months the sampler 
at Cobalt milled and sampled 2574 tons 
and graded 833 tons. 


Crown Reserve—Vein No. 14, opened 
for 40 ft. on the 200-ft. level, has widened 
from a stringer to between 2 and 2% in. 
of high-grade ore. 


Keeley—The employees of this South 
Lorrain property are on strike, owing to 
& cut in wages to conform to the regu- 
lar scale of the Mine Managers’ Associa- 
tion of Cobalt. 


Drummond—Another oreshoot has 
heen opened on the 75-ft. level of a new 
shaft on this Cobalt property. 
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Gould Consolidated—The shaft, now 
down 121 ft., is being sunk 50 ft. fu:- 
ther; drifting will be done at the 150-ft. 
level. 


Dome Extension—A controlling inter- 
est of this Porcupine company, which 
owns five 40-acre claims to the south and 
west of Porcupine lake, has been pur- 
chased by a syndicate, including P. Ches- 
ter Thompson, W. S. Edwards, Alex. 
Fasken, George Monteith and J. Wilson. 
Two prospecting shafts have been sunk 
and a hoisting plant and compressor in- 
stalled. 


Vipond—On this Porcupine property, 
operated by the Porcupine Gold Mining 


. Company, a shaft has been put down 100 


ft. and a crosscut run in for 36 ft. One 
small Nissen stamp is running on ore 
from another vein, at a depth of 20 feet. 


Northern Ontario Exploration Com- 
pany—This Porcupine company has been 
organized in England by Bewick, More- 
ing & Co.; capital, £400,000. Among 
those interested are C. A. Moreing, the 
Earl of Errol, Sir William Bell, David 
Richards and John Barry. Messrs. More- 
ing and Richards, accompanied by a statf 
of engineers, are on their way to investi- 
gate Porcupine properties. 

Crown Chartered—Some good surface 
showings are reported, including a con- 
tinuation of the Scottish-Ontario vein. A 
contract has been let to Smith & Traverse, 
of Sudbury, for diamond drilling to the 
depth of 1000 ft., work to be begun Feb. 
15. 


Standard Porcupine Gold Mining Com- 
pany—tThis is a new organization with 
a capital of $1,500,000. Doctor Guerin, 
mayor of Montreal, is president; T. O. 
Lyall, vice-president, and C. S. Wallace, 
secretary-treasurer. It owns 65 acres 
near Simpson lake in South Tisdale. A 
force of 12 men is at work. 

Golden Eagle—The Nash Bay Mining 
Company is being organized to develop 
this property, which is situated on an 
island in Eagle lake. There are two 
strong veins and a shaft sunk and some 
drifting done. N. Higbee will be in 
charge of the work. 


QUEBEC 
Dominion Graphite—A 200-ton milling 
plant for the treatment of crude ore 
is being built on the property near 
Buckingham. 


Mexico 
Mines Company of America—Oppor- 
tunity to convert shares of Dolores and 
El Rayo has been extended 60 days from 
Jan. 11. 
SONORA 


Southern Pacific Railway—A strike by 
enginemen on all this company’s Mexican 
lines has affected all operating mines in 
Sonora. 


Greene-Cananea—Four of the battery 
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of eight furnaces are idle, and the pro- 
duction for January is forecasted as 
small. 


Calumet & Sonora—The working force 
has been augmented to 150 men. 

El Triunfo—This company, with im- 
proved holdings near Arizpe, is erecting 
a concentrator and expending a large 
sum for equipment. 


El Tigre Company—About 55,000 acres 
of timbered land has been purchased to 
secure a supply of stulls and fuel. 


Africa 
GERMAN SOUTHWEST AFRICA 
The Otavi Mines and Railways Com- 
pany reports that during the nine months 
ended Sept. 30 its railroad carried 
22,860 tons of ores, 1660 tons of lead and 
150 tons of copper matte. 


NIGERIA 

Negotiations are pending for the build- 
ing of a narrow-gage railroad about 100 
miles leng, which will give access to the 
tinfields in the district of Bauchi. Several 
of the companies operating there have 
begun to produce alluvial tin, and two of 
them are preparing to start dredging op- 
erations. The Tinfields of Northern Ni- 
geria, the Bisichi and the Nawaguta com- 
panies are all doing regular work. 


Asia 
KOREA 
Oriental Consolidated—The 240-stamp 
mill crushed 28,929 tons of ore during 
November, 1910. The actual running 
time was 2834 days. The gross receipts 
were $121,076; operating costs, $61,517; 
improvements and development, $1016; 
net profit, $58,542. 








South America 
BRAZIL 

It is announced that an English com- 
pany has secured control of the iron-ore 
deposits of Itabira do Matto Dentro in the 
State of Minas Geraes. The nearest coast 
town is Port Victoria, which is north of 
Rio Janeiro. The London Iron and Coal 
Trades Review says that the mincs cer- 
tainly contain 60,000,000 to 70,000,000 
tons of ore, and in the opinion of experts 
will be found eventually to have several 
times this quantity. Much of the ore is 
said to run from 69.3 to 69.8 per cent. 
metallic iron, 0.10 per cent. silica, 0.004 
to 0.01 per cent. phosphorus and 0.016 
per cent. sulphur, with almost no moist- 
ure. A railroad extension to the mines, a- 
distance of 60 miles, is arranged for, and 
the electrification and equipping of the 
road to carry 2,000,000 tons of ore a ‘year 
to the coast are in the hands of the 
British firm of Dick, Kerr & Co., Ltd. 
The ore has very little overburden, and 
can be cheaply mined. It is said that 
American interests were also negotiating 
for the purchase of these deposits, but 
the English company made the best offer, 
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Coal Trade Review 


New York, Feb. 1—There is very little 
calling for comment this week in the 
ceal-trade reports from the West. Con- 
ditions remain about the same, and the 
supply of coal seems to be abundant 
everywhere. The steam-coal trade is in- 
clined to be slow at most points, and mild 
weather has affected the domestic de- 
mand. There are few or no complaints 
now about car supply and transportation. 

In the East trade is generally quiet, 
with supplies of coal abundant every- 
where. Steam-coal demand is inclined 
to be slack. 

Anthracite trade is steady, with supply 
and demand pretty well balanced. 

United Mine Workers of America—The 
results of the recent election were an- 
nounced in the convention at Columbus, 
O., Jan. 28. John P. White, of Oskaloosa, 
Ia., is chosen president, defeating T. L. 
Lewis by a majority of 26,743 votes. 
Frank Hayes, of Springfield, Ill., was 
chosen vice-president; Edward Perry, of 
Oskaloosa, Ia., was reélected secretary 
and treasurer. The result seems to be a 
defeat of the conservative element. 


CoaL TRAFFIC NOTES 


Coal tonnage of Norfolk & Western 
railway, six months of fiscal year, July 
1 to Dec. 31, short tons: 


Com- 
pany. 
543,498 
233,390 
317,064 

81,147 

27,100 


Com- 
mercial. 
5,518,474 
762,395 


Total. 
6,061,972 
995,785 
1,121,116 
454,345 
424,955 


Field. 


Pocahontas.......--++- 
Tug River 


Clinch Valley. 


5 Eee 7,855,974 1,202,199 9,058,173 


As compared with the corresponding 
half of 1909, there was an increase of 
1,224,353 tons, or 15.6 per cent. 

Division of anthracite shipments by 
regions or districts is as follows, for three 
years past: 

1910. 
17,845,020 
8,627,539 
38,433,227 


1908. 
18,00€.464 
7,786,255 
Wyoming........... 38,872,295 


1909. 
16,864,147 
7,532,271 
37,573,467 


Region: 
Schuylkill 


64,665,014 61,969,885 64,905,786 


The year 1910 was the heaviest on 
record for the Lehigh region. The Schuyl- 
kill region is the declining section of the 
anthracite country. 

Coal receipts at San Francisco, 11 
months ended Nov. 30, were 264,411 long 
tons in 1909, and 211,808 in 1910; de- 
crease, 52,603 tons. 

Coal receipts at St. Louis, 11 months 
ended Nov. 30, were 6,318,728 short tons 
in 1909, and 8,135,159 in 1910; increase, 
1,816,431 tons. 

Coal shipments out of Kanawha river 
in West Virginia, 11 months ended Nov. 
30, were 1,205,273 short tons in 1909, and 
1,170,593 in 1910; decrease, 34,680 tons. 


Current Prices of- 

Metal. Minerals. Coal 

and Stocks, Condit 

ions and Commerc 
ial Statistics 


= 


New York 
ANTHRACITE 

Feb. 1—The trade is fair; the local 
market now depends essentially on the 
weather. For the next two months deal- 
ers will watch conditions closely, as none 
of them wants to be caught with large 
stocks on April 1. Steam coals are in 
better supply. 

Schedule prices for domestic sizes are 
$4.75 for lump, $5 for egg and stove and 
$5.25 for chestnut, all f.o.b. New York 
harbor. For steam sizes current quota- 
tions are $3@3.25 for pea; $2.40@ 2.75 
for buckwheat; $1.95@2.25 for buck- 
wheat No. 2 or rice; $1.40@1.55 for bar- 
ley; all according to quality, f.o.b. New 
York harbor. 

BITUMINOUS 


The soft-coal trade is still quiet. Har- 
bor trade has picked up a little, but there 
is nothing doing in the coastwise busi- 
ness. Dealers are hopeful of improve- 
ment; but reports of short time at New 
England mills are not encouraging. 

Prices are about the same. Gas coals 
bring $1@1.10 at mine for 34-in., 95c.@ 
$1 for run-of-mine, and 70c. for slack. 
Fair steam coals can be had for $2.60, 
f.o.b. New York harbor, lower grades 
down to $2.35@2.45, with better coals 
up to $2.85@2.90. Present demand is 
chiefly for the lower-priced coals. 

There is no complaint about car sup- 
ply, and transportation is good. So far 
the winter has been unusually free from 
snow and other blockades. There is 
rather a surplus of coal at tide just now. 

Alternate fogs and winds have delayed 
vessels in coastwise trade, and the sup- 
ply is not so good. Rates are about the 
same, however. From Philadelphia to 
Boston, Salem and Portland, boats can be 
had at 80@90c. From New York rates 
are about 65@75c. to points around Cape 
Cod; 45@55c. to Sound ports. 


Birmingham 
Jan. 30—Coal production in Alabama 
is at the top notch. The orders on hand 
are urgent and every effort is being made 
by the coal operators to get the coal out 
and shipped at once. 
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The Pratt Consolidated Coal Com. 
pany, the largest independent coal con. 
pany in the State, is making preparations 
to put on a barge line down Alabama 
rivers to reach Mobile and the Gulf. Two 
railroads out of the Birmingham district 
to New Orleans are now handling coal 
to New Orleans, Pensacola, Mobile and 
other points. 

Reports received by Chief State Mine 
Inspector James Hillhouse from the coal 
operators indicate that the output in 1910 
was above 16,000,000 tons. With one ex. 
ception the larger coal companies in the 
district produced more coal in 1910 than 
in the previous year. 


Chicago 

Jan. 31—The co2l market continues to 
be one of light sales and large receipts, 
with consequent difficulty in maintain- 
ing prices. Shipments have been some- 
what lessened in the last week, but not 
enough to avoid the accumulation of coal 
on track from the Illinois and Indiana 
mines. Mild weather continuing has 
made dealers anxious about the situa- 
tion, which is primarily due to overship- 
ments. Neither consumers nor retailers 
will buy domestic coal heavily while the 
abnormally warm weather continues and 
steam users are either much of the same 
mind or have laid in large stocks. Even 
eastern coals occasionally sell at cut 
prices to escape demurrage charges, 
though better regulated as to supply than 
the western coals. Except in the event 
of cold weather, severe and prolonged, 
operators should ship very cautionsly to 
this market. 

Illinois and Indiana coals in carlots 
bring $1.80 2.55 for lump, $1.75@1.85 
for run-of-mine and $1.40@1.65 for 
screenings, the last named size being 
most in demand. Smokeless sells at 
nearly or quite the circular prices of 
$4.20 for lump and $3.30 for run-of- 
mine, and Hocking brings $3.15« 3.40, 
being in rather large supply for the first 
time in many weeks. Anthracite is a 
light seller and all sizes are in good 
supply. 


Cleveland 

Jan. 30—The weather is still mild, cut- 
ting down domestic demand, while steam 
coal is rather slow in moving. Car sup- 
ply is ample for the present trade, and 
many mines are running on short time. 

Prices are unchanged. Middle district 
coal, f.o.b. Cleveland, is $2.15 for 1%4-in., 
$1.90 for 34-in., $1.10 for run-of-mine 
and $1.55@1.65 for slack. No. 8 and 
Cambridge districts, 5 or 10c. higher; 
Pocahontas, $3.60 for lump. 


Indianapolis ; 
Jan. 31—The coal mines are recovering 


from the dull period which set in with 
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the new year, but the activity is still 
less than it was in December. Ship- 
ments to Chicago, especially, have been 
cut down. Prices are also lower. 

Miners and operators are paying close 
attention to the various bills to regulate 
mining which have been brought forward 
in the legislature. 





Pittsburg 

Jan. 31—There has been no improve- 
nent in demand for coal, which is very 
poor, except for slack. Price cutting 
continues, mine-run being sold at $1 a 
ton and 34-in. at $1.10, or 15 to 25c. be- 
low the nominal quotations which were 
the actual market much of the time last 
year. We revise prices accordingly: 
Mine run and nut, $1@1.10; 3-in., 
$1.10@ 1.20; 1%4-in., $1.20@ 1.30; slack, 
85a 90c., per ton at mine. The mines 
are running about half time. 


Connellsville Coke—The market con- 
tinues quiet, and occasional transactions 
made show quite a range in price, ac- 
cording to quality, etc. The last import- 
ant prompt sale was that with the Upson 
Nut Company, Cleveland, for about 6000 
tons for February, at $1.40 or $1.45. The 
Kittanning Iron and Steel Company, 
operating Rebecca furnace, at Kittanning, 
Penn., has made an exchange deal, giv- 
ing pig iron in return for a supply of 
coke for February and March, involving 
about 15,000 tons of coke. The furnace 
is blowing in this week. It is reported 
that a contract for a monthly tonnage 
for February to June inclusive has been 
made between other parties, but details 
are not obtainable. One or two sales of 
prompt coke have been made in the East 
at $1.35, but it is understood the quality 
is questionable. We quote: Prompt fur- 
nace, $1.45@ 1.50; contract furnace, 
$1.50@ 1.60; prompt foundry, $2@2.10; 
contract foundry, $2.25@ 2.50 at ovens. 

The Courier reports production in the 
Connellsville and lower Connellsville re- 
gion ended Jan. 21 at 287,475 tons, a 
gain of 7000 tons; shipments at 3202 
cars to Pittsburg, 4569 cars to points west 
and 819 cars to points east, a total of 
8590 cars. 








St. Louis 


Jan. 30—The market during the past 
week has been extremely slow, in fact a 
perfect nightmare to sales agents. There 
seems to be less demand at present than 
during the hottest days in summer. The 
weather has been most unseasonable, as 
there has been scarcely a day this month 
when an overcoat was necessary. 

There has been considerable coal up to 
demurrage in East St. Louis during the 
past 10 days, especially Carterville coal. 
The high-grade operators in the Carter- 
ville district have been forcing their coal 
on the market at lower and lower prices, 
until it has become so cheap that the ma- 
jority of buyers have stopped buying low- 
rade coal, and as a consequence the 
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Standard operators in the fifth and ninth 


- districts have been unable to run more 


than one or two days a week. The price 
of all coal is down to the cost of pro- 
duction and the operators in the Standard 
district are showing their wisdom by 
shutting down. 

Under these conditions the car short- 
ages have entirely disappeared and rail- 
roads are all lifting their embargoes, con- 
sequently the situation in the country is 
now just as bad as in town. Every 
branch of the soft-coal trade is practical- 
ly at a standstill. 

Current prices in the St. Louis market 
are as follows: 


F.o.b. 
: F.o.b. St. 
Standard: Mine. Louis. 
RN PMN fo °0yissisc< cs wislolsigrasieewenuee 1:20 1.72 
eR IIS occ Ss aidsacointe-ersicle 9 65 1.00 1.52 
MN ay 555s ses eras ek Gls Hiaveiwsacwial ere 0.90 .1.42 
a SS Ee eee ee 0.80 1.32 
Sith. GCIGOIINGS. wo. ccc caccicwses 0.50 1.02 
PO IN Ios ois ie cise vic nce ceases 0.25 0.77 
Staunton, Mt. Olive & Springfield: 
Nise: 9.5.5 950, 5 argues ovo orsin ds 1.50 2.02 
NNN 5-02 im, ciciags aiera ww otw arse’ ee 1.20: 1:72 
MINN oI) 5 oo alas ba oa 'e so 3 1.10 1.62 
2S a er eee 0.80 1.32 
2-in. screenings.......... Pie uiese-aie 0.60 1.12 
Carterville: 
G-ia. HUMID OF OBB :..n.. cc occic ce cass 1.30 2.07 
NCNM coc: 047% ies w ela e bine e pie ee 1.20 1.87 
A ere eee re eo 5.87 
Ee. SOUOOIININSS. 5.5 oiadk ede 000s es O70 1.37 
Franklin County: : 
G-int. IUD OF CBE. .....5ccccccceecs 1.60 23:37 
Rn MMe 5 at wc 'ctovale w wleis el erarw' e040 1.40 2.07 
oe Se een eer ere L.ze 1.87 
BS-M. SCTOCRINGS. ... 0... ccccccccens , 0.70 1.37 
Trenton: 
Re IMNNMEI SSH sono win 'ais. wrstanelpreieeipineie 2:25. 2.97 
OR. 5.5 couse Coa so eewees eee 2.25 2.77 
MN oa oo aitad ae wa meee aoa eeu 2.00 2.52 


Pennsylvania Anthracite: 
MN coal orca seine Val ote Ov 
OOO DRONES 6 iss ks wakes Kueewes 
Grate 


Aan 
ur 


Arkansas Anthracite: 


pk avon 2S 
Coke: 

Connellsville foundry............. 2.50 5.30 

NO MNS ci cc os eine one we aw e'hare cass O00 

SIM RINS COB)... iw. cc ce ccssciess 1.65 4.15 
Pocahontas Smokeless: 

DR SUG ORB aioe 0515 5550 esse e Sie 2.25 4.75 

ee ee eee 1.25. 3:75 


Prices at East St. Louis are 20c. per 
ton below the St. Louis quotations. 


Anthracite—The demand for anthracite 
and smokeless coal is good considering 
the weather, though the tonnage is light. 


[s||FOREIGN- COAL-TRADE || al 


German Coal Trade—Exports and im- 
ports of fuel in Germany, 11 months end- 
ed Dec. 31, metric tons: 


Exports. Imports. Excess. 
OBR c 64008505 21,647,989 10,153,282 Exp. 11,494,707 
Brown coal.... 56,754 6,772.129 Imp. 6,715,375 
ORGS 6 sxce oc 3,695,623 578,758 Exp. 3,116,865 
Briquets...... 1,777,461 218,266 Exp. 1,559,195 
Total. ...... 27,177.827 17 722,485 Exp. 9,455,392 
Total, 1909.. 25,539,791 19,427,083 Exp. 6,112,708 


Exports in 1910 included 51,935 tons 
of coke to the United States. 


Welsh Coal Prices—Messrs. Hull, 
Blyth & Co., London and Cardiff, report 
prices of coal on Jan. 21 as follows: 
Best Welsh steam coal, $4.20; seconds, 
$4.02; thirds, $3.84; dry coals, $3.84; best 
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Monmouthshire, $3.84; seconds, $3.66; 
best small steam coal, $2.34; seconas, 
$2.10. All prices are per long ton, f.o.b. 
shipping port, cash in 30 days less 2% 
per cent. discount. 


[GRITIRON-TRADE-REVIEW (Gal 


New York, Feb. 1—Reports from the 
iron and steel markets are rather variable 
in their tenor. From some points we 
hear of improvement in specifications on 
contracts and in new orders; from others 
advices are less favorable. On the whole 
it may be said that business shows little 
change, but there is a little better tone. 
The advance in wire last week led to 
some talk about other advances; but - 
these do not seem to be probable. Al- 
together, business is still limited to the 
filling of present requirements. 

In pig iron there have been the usual 
inquiries, but actual transactions have 
been mainly on a small scale. Buyers 
seem to think that prices are near the 
bottom, but they are not too confident of 
their future requirements. 

In finished material jobbers are re- 
ported to be contracting quite freely for 
their spring stocks, which is rather a 
good indication. Spring building require- 
ments are being discussed, and there are 
quite a number of inquiries for struc- 
tural steel. 

A little more railroad business is re- 
ported. The Rock Island Company has 
ordered 10,000 tons of rails; the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, 30,000 tons, di- 
vided between the Lackawanna Steel and 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company. 
The Southern Railway will take 23,000 
tons from Ensley and 3000 tons from 
the Maryland Steel Company. Smaller 
orders make up a total of about 45,000 
tons. 

The double-tracking authorization of 
the Harriman lines, announced today, 
will involve the laying of about 1600 
miles of track, which with 90-lb. rails, 
would consume about 225,000 tons of 
steel rails. The work, however, being 
distributed over a period of five years, 
will not greatly affect the rail demand, 
and the chief interest in the item is the 
indication it affords of a renewal of im- 
portant railroad expenditures. 

United States Steel Corporation--The 
statement for the December quartcr 
shows net earnings over operating ex- 
penses as follows: 


Net Earnings: 1909. 1910, 
COUR id sedtivcimncudinans $ 14,048,205 $10,512,130 
TROVOT I a oc cdeticccctdicicaks 13,711,705 8,228,857 
Trek oe rm vatacesoes 13,211,339 7,249,991 

QOS falas hs eccdiccsawaen $40,971,309 $25,990,978 
Depreciation and reserve.............-. 5,528,518 
Interest and sinking funds,....... ..... 7,311,962 
Sundry adjustments. .......ccccccceccce 83,766 

EE IE down cccadedcececgive cctewnus $12,924,246 

IR isceececurncsmisedadsqaecusnswes $13,066,732 
ii. s.6 cde iieeeccneeds ccuneesos 12,658,700 

WG EVRGO, BUF PUB icc ccc cceseecc cece $ 408,032 
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Dividends were $6,304,919 on pre- 
ferred and $6,353,781 on common stock. 
The balance brought forward from pre- 
vious quarters was $16,520,687, making 
a total of $16,928,719. From this there 
was appropriated $5,000,000 for additions 
to property and $1,000,000 to cover min- 
ing royalty charges—which means de- 
ficit on the Hill ore-land leases. The 
total net earnings for the year 1910 
were $141,143,941, against $131,479,975 
in 1909. Unfilled orders on Dec. 31 were 
2,674,757 tons, a decrease of 483,843 
tons during the quarter. 


Baltimore 

Jan. 30—Imports for the week in- 
cluded 1890 tons ferromanganese from 
Great Britain; 4005 tons iron pyrites 
from Huelva, Spain; 6650 tons iron ore 
from Cuba. Exports included 251,830 
Ib. spelter and 5,148,500 Ib. steel billets 
to Liverpool; 6243 tons steel rails to 
Brisbane, Australia; 694 tons steel rails 
and 104,447 Ib. angle-plates to Vera Cruz, 
Mexico; 5,878,786 lb. structural and mis- 
cellaneous steel to Panama. 


Birmingham 

Jan. 30—The Southern pig-iron market 
is far from being in a satisfactory con- 
dition. There has been some improve- 
ment lately but the market generally is 
dull. The feature of the week is the 
announcement that prices will not be cut 
under $11 per ton, No. 2 foundry. The 
manufacturers appear to be anxious to 
sell only for the present quarter of the 
year. Inquiries for the last half of the 
year are not receiving much encourage- 
ment, the consumers not discussing any- 
thing but prevailing prices. It is believed 
that a slight reduction will be shown in 
the accumulated stocks of iron in South- 
ern territory during the first month of 
the year. This means that the demand 
has been a little better than the make. 
As far as can be learned, there is no in- 
tention in this part of the country of in- 
creasing the iron output. 

The steel situation continues to look 
up. Four of the open-hearth furnaces at 
the steel plant of the Tennessee company 
at Ensley are in operation now and steel 
is being supplied to the rail department 
and to the rolling mills at Bessemer, also 
belonging to the same company. 

There is still a fair demand for char- 
coal iron at $22@22.50 per ton. 


Chicago 

Jan. 31—The market for pig iron con- 
tinues depressed, nearly all the business 
being in small lots for delivery one to 
three months hence, with a sale of fair 
size occasionally occurring. It is still a 
waiting market so far as both buyer and 
seller are concerned. The volume of 
business in pig iron is not small, though 
individual orders continue small. Prices 
are uncertain as regards the possibility 
of a large purchase; on the general busi- 
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ness being done Southern iron is quoted 
at $11 Birmingham, or $15.35 Chicago, 
for No. 2 foundry, while No. 2 Northern 
lags at $15.50@ 16, with business turning 
more to Northern than Southern at these 
prices, which at best are only nominal, 
some business undoubtedly having been 
done at 25c. or 50. less, on Southern. 
Lake Superior charcoal continues fairly 
steady at $17.50. Coke is very dull at 
$4.90 for the best Connellsville. The 
melters of pig iron are making inquiries 
for large tonnage, second- and third- 
quarter deliveries, with a steadiness that 
indicates their expectation of large busi- 
ness and a probability that they will buy 
heavily as soon as they feel that the bot- 
tom of the market has been reached. 


Cleveland | 
Jan. 30—Shipments of ore from Lake 
docks to furnaces have increased since 
the first of the year. About 500,000 tons 
have gone forward in January. 


Pig Iron-—There is more inquiry, and 
a number of small sales, chiefly of 
foundry, have been closed. Prices re- 
main for Cleveland delivery, at $15,90 
for bessemer; $14.25@ 14.40 for basic; 
$14.25 for No. 2 foundry; $13.75@ 14 for 
forge. There are reports of shading on 
No. 2 foundry. 


Finished Material—More orders are re- 
ported for’sheets and structural material. 
Jobbers also report trade better and are 
showing a disposition to take on stocks. 
The wire advance was unexpected, but 
does not seem to have checked buying. 


Philadelphia 

Feb. 1—The business in pig iron for 
the week has exceeded that of any other 
week for some time past. Most of it 
came from buyers who had not been in 
the market with inquiries while those 
who have had inquiries under considera- 
tion have not made any purchases. To- 
day’s information is to the effect that a 
general buying movement on a small 
scale, both from local and _ outside 
sources, will set in, especially for No. 2 
foundry iron. Most buyers are waiting 
for the proper tip to come into the mar- 
ket. While the tone of the market is 
weak, the prospects for working off ac- 
cumulated stocks are giving a little con- 
fidence. Prices are low and no effort 
will be made to try the patience of buy- 
ers, especially because of the persistent 
effort of Southern makers to divert busi- 
ness their way. Basic has scarcely been 
inquired for. The outlook for forge is 
better and business has been done on a 
$14.50 basis. 


Steel Billets—The users of steel billets 
throughout the Eastern territory are well 
supplied for immediate necessities. 


Bars—The only reported business of 
moment is in common iron, which was ac- 
cepted at a shading of the lowest re- 
ported rates. 
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Sheets—While the mills report no 
orders of moment, the stores have been 
able to deplete stocks more satisfac. 
torily than during any other week for g 
month or two past. 


Pipes and Tubes—From now on repre. 
sentatives of tube makers count on doing 
a better business in single transactions, 
though not more business than the ag. 
gregate. The hand-to-mouth method of 
buying is probably about at an end. Mer- 
chant pipe remains dull. 


Plates—There is a decided improve. 
ment as measured by inquiries but the 
probability of heavy orders is clouded by 
the rumor that a shading is possible. A 
fair week’s business has been done in 
small orders. 


Structural Material—The modest vol- 
ume of business is not indicative of any 
early improvement. Deliveries on large 
late autumn contracts will soon be 
finished. At the same time there is a 
large amount of structural work already 
planned. 


Scrap—lIt is impossible to get rid of 
scrap and dealers are not disposed to 
add to their accumulations except on 
terms decidedly in their favor. 


Pittsburg 

Jan. 31—There has been a slight 
further improvement in the volume of 
business in the finished-steel trade, and 
a decided increase in favorable senti- 
ment. Mills are increasing their opera- 
tions in many cases. The Carnegie Steel 
Company has blown in several additional 
blast furnaces in the past 10 days. The 
Republic Iron and Steel Company is op 
erating its steel plant at Youngstown at 
full capacity this week, practically for 
the first time since last June; the Cam- 
bria Steel Company is running more 
nearly full, and other concerns seem to 
be doing at least a little better than they 
were. The expectation is that the im- 
provement will continue at a moderate 
pace. 

The tinplate market has been very 
nervous on account of the continued rise 
in pig tin, as with present prices of steel 
and tin there is less margin between the 
raw material and finished product than 
the normal. When the present $3.60 
price on tinplate was named, Nov. 12, 
1909, sheet bars were $28.50 and pig iron 
30.50c.; sheet bars are now $24, and 
this leaves a margin for tin to cost up 
to about 42c., but the market has ad- 
vanced above this point already and bids 
fair to go considerably higher. Accord- 
ing to average prices in 1908, of steel, 
pig tin and tinplates, pig tin should not 
be over 37c. with tinplates and steel at 
their present figures. 

Pig Iron—A local sanitary ware in- 
terest has bought about 4000 tons of foun- 
dry iron, for delivery at Allegheny and 
New Brighton during the first half, pay- 
ing about $13.75, Valley, for most of 
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the tonnage, though a little was bought at 
less and a little at more. A middle in- 
terest sold the Forged Steel Wheel Com- 
pany, at Butler, 3000 tons of basic iron, 
to come from Midland, Penn., at a price 
figuring back to a shade less than $13.25, 
Valley, or well below the nominal level. 
On the other hand, it is reported that a 
middle interest which recently bought 
1500 tons of malleable iron at 313.50, 
Valley, has succeeded in reselling at 
$13.75, Valley. We quote prices un- 
changed: Bessemer, $15; basic and 
malleable, $13.50; foundry, $13.75@ 14, 
all at Valley furnaces, 90c. higher de- 
livered Pittsburg. 


Ferromanganese —The market con- 
tinues quiet, and quotable for prompt 
and forward delivery at about $38, Balti- 
more. 

Steel—The market is quiet and prices 
are reported as well maintained, except 
for one lot of high-carbon steel, which 
it is reported went at a cut price. We 
quote bessemer and open-hearth billets 
at $23 and sheet bars at $24, both f.o.b. 
maker’s mill, Pittsburg or Youngstown. 
Wire rods have advanced in consonance 
with last week’s $1 a ton advance in wire 
products, and are quoted by most mills 
at $29, Pittsburg, although the new price 
has not been seriously tested. 


Sheets—A meeting of practically all 
the sheet mills west of the mountains 
was held at Pittsburg, Jan. 25. The only 
issue as to prices seems to have been 
that some mills were charged with al- 
lowing a commission to jobbers on gal- 
vanized sheets. The meeting developed 
that only one or two mills were doing 
this, and the mills involved are under- 
stood to have stated that they intended’ 
to discontinue the practice. There has 
been a further slight improvement in 
bookings. We quote prices unchanged: 
Black sheets, 28 gage, 2.20c.; galvanized, 
3.20c.; blue annealed, 10 gage, 1.65c.; 
painted corrugated roofing, $1.55; gal- 
vanized, $2.75 per square. 
oe 

St. Louis 

Jan. 30—The pig-iron market contin- 
ues slow though a few more inquiries 
were received. The situation on the 
whole seems to show a slight improve- 
ment in demand. The price of $11, Birm- 
ingham, or $14.75 per ton, f.o.b. St. 
Louis, remains unchanged. 


Belgian Iron Production—The make of 

Pig iron in Belgium for the full year 1910 
was: Foundry iron, 91,830; forge iron, 
161,210; steel pig, 1,550,460; total, 
1,803 500 metric tons, an increase of 171,- 
180 tons over 1909. On Dec. 31 there 
were 39 furnaces in blast, against 38 at 
the opening of the year. 


British Foreign Trade—Exports and 
imports of iron and steel and of machin- 
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ery in Great Britain, year ended Dec. 31, 
as valued by Board of Trade returns: 


Exports. Imports. Excess. 
Iron and steel £43,002,937 £ 9,093,795 Ex. £33,909,142 


Machinery... 29,296,721 4,471,303 Ex. 24,825,418 
Cutlery and 
hardware... 6,424,002 4,673,888 Ex. 1,750,114 
New ships.... 8,769,331 ....c0.. Ex, 8,769,331 
Total..... .. £87,492,991 £18,238,986 Ex. £69,254,005 
Total, 1909.. 17,589,552 16,128,959 Ex. 61,460,593 


Increase in exports in 1910 was £9,- 
903,439, or 12.8 per cent.; increase in im- 
ports, £2,110,027, or 13.1 per cent. The 
total quantities of iron and steel were, 
in long tons: 


1909, 1910. Changes, 
Exports ....ceeeeeee 4,210,799 4,593,768 I. 382,969 
SRNOEIG oocccec cee - 1,193,478 1,369,593 I. 176,115 


The imports are largely of pig iron, 
blooms, billets and other half-finished 
material, which is put into finished work 
in British mills. 


British Iron Ore Imports—Imports of 
iron ore into Great Britain for the year 
ended Dec. 31, were 8,328,623 long tons 
in 1909, and 7,020,543 in 1910; an in- 
crease of 691,920 tons. Of the imports 
in 1910 Spain supplied 4,854,606 tons. 


[W[METAL- MARKETS) 


New York, Feb. 1\—The metal markets 
have generally been quiet and inclined 
to weakness, with the exception of tin. 








Gold, Silver and Platinum 


UNITED STATES GOLD AND SILVER MOVEMENT 


Metal. Exports. | Imports. Excess, 
Gold: 

Dec. 1910 $1,330,400 | $ 4,976,632) Imp.$ 3,646,232 
«* —§1909..] 10,579,304 2,083,772; Exp. 8,495,532 

Year 1910. .| 58,774 822 69,222,518) Imp. 447,696 
“« 1909. | 132,880,821 44,086,966] Exp. 88,793,855 
Silver: 

Dec. 1910.. 6,059,348 4,397,410) Exp. 1,661,938 
“© —-1909..] 5,297,965 4,203,696] « 1,094,269 

Year 1910..| 57,359,261 45,877,128) ** 11,482,133 
** 1909..] 57,592,309 46,187,702} “* 11,404,607 


Exports — the part of New York, week 
ended Feb. 1: Gold, gi50, 200, chiefly to Pan- 
ama; silver, $1,000,858, principally to London. 
Imports: Gold, $311, 157, largely from Cuba; 
silver, $121,157 from South America. 


Gold—Prices of gold on the open mar- 
ket in London were 77s. 9d. per oz. for 
bars and 76s. 414d. per oz. for American 
coin. The Bank of England took most 
of the supplies ariving. 


Platinum—The market shows little 
change and is quiet. Dealers ask $39 
per oz. for refined platinum, and $41.50 
@42 for hard metal, 10 per cent. iridium. 








SILVER AND STERLING EXCHANGE 
Jan.-Feb. | 26 27 28 30 31 1 
New York.. oe 52%) 52%} 6234] 52%] 52% 
London.. 24 24,7; 24 * 2434] 243g) 2436 


Sterling Ex.. 4. | it 8085 4. -8595/4. 8590 4. B50 4. 8610 





New York quotations, cents per qunce troy, 
fine silver: London, pence per ounce, sterling 
silver, 0. 925 fine. 


little 
No new 


Silver—There has been very 
change in the price of silver. 
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features present themselves in the mar- 
ket. It is thought the plague in China 
has had some effect in lessening the de- 
mand from that quarter. 








Exports of silver from London to the 
East from Jan. 1 to Jan. 19, reported by 
Messrs, Pixley & Abell: 


1910. 1911, Changes. 
ee - £525,500 £312,500 D. £213,000 
Ci incencs 82,000 116,000 I. 34,000 

Total...... & 607,500 £ 428,500 D. £179,000 


Average price of India Council bills in 
London was 16.11d. per rupee for the 
week, 








Gold and silver movement in Great 
Britain, year ended Dec. 31, values: 


Imports. Exports. Excess. 
Ee £57,321.767 £50,898,446 Im p.£6,423,321 
Gold, 1909... 54,691,829 47,249,536 Imp. 7,442,293 
Silver......... 14,100,310 13,470.968 Imp. 629,342 
Silver, 1909.. 11,814,889 12,786,182 Exp. 971,293 
Of the silver imports in 1910 a total 
value of £11,332,707 is credited to the 
United States. 








Copper, Tin, Lead and Zine 











NEW YORK 
Copper Tin. Lead, Zinc. 
so 33 - an) -~ .- 2 oe 
a| S/E5) 4 | $5) 8) 25] of 
Oo ~ SH he ~ be Bu J TS te 
B) sk | £8) 2/78) 8) "2 | 38 
§| 43 | 24] 3 |Ea| Ss] Ea] os 
8/45 185 | 5 (25) | 25 | 48 
12%] 12 20 | 4.45] 4.32}! 5.373] 5.294 
26 @12% (@12.25| 423% @4.50\@4. 35° (05.40 |(@5 25 
12%} 12.10 | 4.45] 4. 32} 5.37}| 5 22 
27 @12% (@12.20} 435¢) en _ (4.35 (@5.40 |(@5.25 
1214] 12.10 4.32}) 5 373) 5.22} 
28] (@123;|(@12.15| 4356) las. 50 (@4.35 (@5.40 |(@5.25 
12%] 12.10 | 4.45] 4.30 6.37j| 5 22) 
30) (@12%|(@12.15, 44% - 50|@4. 32} (@5. 40 |(@5.25 
12%] 12.15 4.45 4.30 | 5 37}| 5.22} 
31) @12%|(@12.20| 4234|@4 50|(@4.325 @5.40 |(@5.25 
1234] 12.25 | 4.45] 4.30 | 5 37}| 5.222 
1| @12%\@12 30) 425% |@4.50|@4.32}'@5.40 |(@5.25 
The New York quotations for electrolytic 
copper are for cakes, ingots and wirebars, 
and represent the bulk of the transactions 


made with consumers, basis New York, cash. 
The prices of casting copper and of electrolytic 
cathodes are usually 0.125c. below that of 
electrolytic. The quotations for lead repre- 
sent wholesale transactions in the open mar- 
ket. The quotations on spelter are _ for 
ordinary Western brands; special brands 
command a premium. 





Copper—As early as last Wednesday 
electrolytic copper was sold at 12%, de- 
livered, usual terms, by certain agencies. 
On the following day the offerings upon 
that basis increased and under pressure 
to sell there was a decided slump in the 
market, the terms made during several 
days being so much at variance that it 
is difficult to determine averages. The 
lower prices proved tobe an attraction 
to buyers and a large business was done, 
principally for export. This seems to 
have clarified the situation for the mo- 
ment and during the last two days a rally 
in prices occurred, and a somewhat more 
hopeful feeling developed, leading sellers 
to raise their asking price to 12%c., de- 
livered, usual terms. A fair business 
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LONDON 


Fin. a! Zinc, 


Span-| Ordi- 
| ish. naries. 





Best | 
Spot. |3 Mos/Sel’td! Spot. 3 Mos 























| 
26 | 55 Bai3 | 59 | 194%] 194%) 12% | 233% 
27 | 54%, | 55% | 5834] 19834] 199 | 12% | 23% 


80 | 543¢ | 54% | 58 | 2021,| 201 | 1233 | 233g 
S1 | 54% | 5512 | 5834) 197 | 197 | 1233 | 2334 
1 | 553, | 5535 | 5924) 19432] 194 | 1233 | 23% 





The above table gives the closing quota- 
tions on London Metal Exchange. All prices 
are in pounds sterling per ton of 2240 Ib. 
Copper quotations are for standard copper, 
spot and three months, and for best _ se- 
lected, price for the latter being subject to 3 
per cent. discount. For convenience in com- 
parison of London prices in pounds sterling 
per 2240 Ib.. with American prices in cents 
per pound the following apareente ratios 
are given : £10 = 2.17%¢: S12 = 2Hte.; 
23—5e.; £60 = 13.04c. + £1 = + 0.21 4c. 





was done in Lake copper, special brands 
having fetched 1254@1234c., while other 
brands have been obtainable at a little 
lower price. The market closes firm at 
12%.@12%c. for Lake copper, and at 
12.25@12.30c. for electrolytic in cakes, 
ingots and wirebars. Casting copper is 
quoted nominally at 117%@12%c. as the 
average for the week. 


Copper sheets are 18@19c. base for 
large lots. Full extras are charged, and 
higher prices for small quantities. Cop- 
per wire is 14c. base, carload lots at mill. 


The London market for standard cop- 
per declined sharply on Friday and Mon- 
day, touching £54 2s. 6d. for spot and 
£54 17s. 6d. for three months, but re- 
covered the decline on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, closing at £55 3s. 9d. for 
spot, and £55 18s. 9d. for three months. 
Speculative sentiment, which for some 
time has been quite bearish, appears now 
to be more hopeful. 


Copper exports from New York for the 
week were 5245 long tons. Our special 
correspondent gives the exports from 
Baltimore for the week at 871 tons. 

Henry R. Merton & Co. of 
London, in their circular of Jan. 14 esti- 
mate stocks of copper in Hamburg at 
51,000 tons; in Rotterdam, 7500 long 


Tin—Up to Jan. 20, the market con- 
tinued in its vigorous advance, touching 
£203 15s. for spot, and £203 10s. for 
three months. Transactions assumed 
huge proportions, the purchases being 
mostly made by members of the Syndi- 
cate. Since Feb. 1, however, a change 
in the tone took place, and prices de- 
clined rather easily. It is, of course, im- 
possible to tell whether the statistics, 
which are not quite as favorable as ex- 
pected, are the cause of the decline, or 
whether the Syndicate considers it part of 
its operations. The events of the next 
few days will disclose this. The market 


closes weak at £194 10s. for spot, £194 
three months, in London, and 42%c. 
here. 


Lead—tThere is a fair business doing 
from day to day, and the market is with- 
out special feature, New York lead be- 
ing quoted at 4.45@4.50c., and St. Louis 
at 4.3004.32% cents. 


The London market is slightly lower, 
Spanish lead being quoted at £12 16s. 3d., 
and English lead at £12 18s. 9d. per ton. 


In the table of weekly prices in our 
last number the quotations for lead in 
New York, Jan. 24 and 25, were given at 
4.40@ 4.45c., through a_ typographical 
error. The figure for both days should 
have been 4.45@4.50c. There was no 
change in price during the week. 

Spelter—The market is quiet but firm. 
The galvanizing business is reported to 
be better, and buyers are thought to be 
not very well covered. The prospect for 
the market in the immediate future is 
considered to be favorable and at the 
close some sellers raised their asking 
price, but no business at the advance was 
reported. At the close spelter at St. 
Louis at 5.22'%4@5.25c., and 5.374@ 
5.40c., at New York. 

The. foreign market is unchanged at 
£23 10s. for good ordinaries, and £23 15s. 
for specials. 


Base price of zinc sheets is $7.50 per 
100 Ib., f.o.b. La Salle-Peru, Ill, less 8 
per cent. discount. 








Other Metals 


Aluminum—tThe market is a little bet- 
ter and there is less metal offering from 
second hands. We quote this week 21@ 
21'%c. per Ib. for No. 1 ingots. 


Antimony—A better business is re- 
ported. Higher prices are expected, but 
so far there has been ne change. Quo- 
tations are 8c. per lb. for Cookson’s 
7%4c. for U. S. and 74@7c. for Hun- 
garian and other brands. 


Quicksilver — Business is active and 
the situation in New York just now is 
peculiar. The nominal price for large 
lots is unchanged at $42 per flask of 75 
lb.; but the market is quite bare of sup- 
plies and jobbers are asking high prices 
for small parcels. San Francisco prices 
are S42 for domestic orders and $2 less 
for export. London price is £8 per flask 
with £7 15s. quoted by second hands. 


Cadmium—Current quotations are 60 
a70c. per Ib. in 100-lb. lots, f.o.b. New 
York, according to quantity of metal. 


Magnesium—tThe price of pure metal 
is $1.50 per Ib. for 100-Ib. lots, f.o.b. 
New York. 


Nickel—Large lots, contract business, 
40@45c. per Ib. Retail spot, from 50c. 
for 500-Ib. lots up to 55c. for 200-Ib. 
lots. The price of electrolytic is 5c. 
higher. 
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Zinc and Lead Ore Markets 


Platteville, Wis., Jan. 283—The highest 
price paid this week for zinc ore wa, 
$45; the base price generally paid was 
$4243 per ton of 60 per cent. zinc; two 
cars only sold on a $44 base. The base 
price paid for 80 per cent. lead ore was 
$53@55 per ton. 


SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED JAN. 28, 


Zinc Lead §Sulph 

Camps. ore, Ib. ore, Ib. an ib 

Mineral Point......... 1,303,800 ....... ae 
Platteville............. 701,460 e000, 000 
ee 654,500... — 
MNO vn cans <oets<s M55) 6s;<<., “ee 
Highland.............. a EE 
CUBS CIET «..scccncesess CBO 2.0055 720, 21( 
PER cscs weensa Unewa as 86,200 — 
SY SS. eceee. Wateben” Gescor es 60,000 
icc 3,289,690 86,200 1,012,210 
Year to date.......00. 10,544,350 692,260 3,879,739 


Shipped during the week to Separating 
plants, 3,019,200 Ib. zinc ore. 








Joplin, Mo., Jan. 28—The highest price 
reported for zinc sulphide ore was $45 
per ton, the assay base price $37@42.50 
per ton of 60 per cent. zinc. Zinc silicate 
sold on a base of $21@24 per ton of 40 
per cent. zinc. The average price, all 
grades of zinc, was $39.08 per ton. 

The association base scale is not mak- 
ing a heavy figure in settlements, as only 
six or seven contracts have been signed. 
The longer the scale is talked of among 
the members the less it is thought of by 


SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED JAN. 28. 

















Zinc 1b.|Lead Ib.|} Value. 

Webb City-Carterville| 4,306,370) 1,223,070) $120,372 
Joplin... .ceesceeeeeee| 1,612,570} 217,760) 39,960 
Alba-Neck............ ee | 20,281 
Galena...... eeccesees- 664,250 106,960) 16,173 
SE ss icceessbobanns 840,300 51,060 14,485 
* DUCDWOG..ceces- eoccece 528,370) 88,370) 12,621 
PERM Rswcnenssvcrace o< 145,710} 277,840) 9,540 
JACKSON... .s ccccceces 255,450) 29,200] 5,769 
eOOIND:. oesbe0<s-s eens 135,940} 83,! 520) 4,647 
Spurgeon.........004-- 266,980} 31,410 4,383 
NOIR. cnkae 200s santex 182,290} = cccces 3,646 
Carl Junction.......... 120,360) = ccccce 2,200 
Carthage...cce cee beens SBOOR «cc cucs 1,760 
eS oD eee 1,272 
ON ee ee eee 52,730) 3,940 1,160 
Ev cuccitaweuwduse en 2,113,130) $258,269 


One month,......... 35,024,830 5,291,070 $855,820 
Zinc value, the week, $199,508; the month, $708,534 
Lead value, the week, 58,761; the month, 147 286 
eee 
MONTHLY AVERAGE PRICES 


EE 


ZINC ORE. ILeap ORE. 


























Month. |Base Price.| All Ores. | All Ores. 
| 

1910. | 1911. | 1910. | 1911. 1910. | 1911. 

January..... '$47.: 31 stl. 85 $45.16 $40.55 $56.99 $55.68 
February....| 40.69).... 39.47 ceccce| 55. Gb) cceee 
BEM Ss < cse0e Os 39.71) ..cce0| 51.26)..00++ 
ss sot ane 41.00]... ..| 39.33) ce-- 00, 49.72) ..008- 
I 5 ens tla 40.19)......| 37.51) cecoee 48. 16)..++++ 
ND << sawanee 40 20)...... OT bivedsss 48 80]. .006 
DMN nsgss.000s 39.63]......| 36.80)...... 48.59 eoeves 
Augtust...... 40.13)...... ST OR vcstcs 49.75}. .00+ 
September ..| 43.45]......| 39.96.......) 54. 73) e200 
October...... 43. 31| seeees 40.50) ..000+| 53,18).++0+- 
November...) 47 20) a ee 43 DD)... 000 54 80) eeeese 
December...| 42 50)... 40.70. o.se00| 55.70)..++-- 
Year....... $42. 43/......'$39.79 seve $52.12 ae 





| | 

i oe 

Nore—Under zine ore the first two = 
umns give base prices for 60 percent. soe 
ore: the second two the average for all — 
sold. Lead ore prices are the average 0 
all ores sold. ( 
————————————————————————————————— 
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them, from all that can be heard on the 
outside. At first there was an effort 
made to contract a large portion of the 
output, on the part of the association, 
and it seemed as though the smelters in- 
tended taking hold of it, but only one 
purchasing company signed any con- 
tracts, and no other company would sign 
up. Now there is not a producer willing 
to sign a contract, so it is practically 
void, as contracts could be made for 
only six months at the best. 

Lead ore prices were stronger again 
this week, considerable ore selling at 
$57@ 57.50 per ton. The average price, 
all grades, was $55.60 per ton. 
oooeeeeeeSeuu 


Other Ore Markets 


Iron Ore—The Lake Superior seasou 
is closed and all buying of ore will now 
be done on next year’s prices. No action 
has yet been taken toward fixing them. 

In the East there is no organization of 
sellers, and no general quotations can be 
given. It may be said, however, that 
prices on the open market will range 
from 7 to 8c. per unit of iron delivered 
to furnace; which would be $3.50@4 for 
a 50 per cent. ore. Most ores, however, 
are sold under yearly contracts. 


Manganese Ore—The base price, as 
fixed by large buyers, is 25c. per unit 
for manganese and 5c. per unit for iron 
content, for a base ore containing 49 per 
cent. or over in manganese, not over 0.20 
phosphorus and 8 per cent. silica. Prices 
range down to 23c. per unit for 40 per 
cent. manganese; with deductions for 
excess Of phosphorus and silica. 


Tungsten Ore—Ferberite, wolframite 
and huebnerite ores, $6.50@7 per unit 
per ton of 2000 Ib. of ore containing 60 
per cent. of tungsten trioxide. For 
scheelite ore, 50c.@$1.50 per unit less. 


Zine Ores—For Rocky Mountain blende 
of good quality, especially as to iron and 
lead contents, the current price is for 
the zinc content, less 8 units, at the St. 
Louis price of spelter; with a deduction 
of $14@15 per 2000 Ib. of ore. See also 
Joplin and Wisconsin ore markets. 


Pyrites—Domestic pyrites are quoted 
at 11%4@i2c. per unit of sulphur at 
mines for furnace sizes. Spanish pyrites, 
furnace sizes, are 12@1214c. per unit, 
ex-ship. Arsenical pyrites are from 4@ 
I%c. per unit less. 


W|CHEMICALS 


New York, Feb. 1—The general market 
remains quiet, and business is rather 
slow for the season. 


Copper Sulphate—Business is moder- 
ate and prices are the same; $4 per 100 
lb. for carload lots, and $4.25 per 100 Ib. 
for smaller orders. 


Sulphur—Messrs. Parsons & Petit, 
New York, inform us of the arrival of 600 
tons crude brimestone from Sicily at New 
York, Jan. 26; the same steamer bring- 
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ing 1500 tons to be delivered at Baltimore 
this week. They also furnish the follow- 
ing figures for the Sicilian sulphur in- 
dustry for the year ended July 31, in 
metric tons: . 


1908-9. 1909-10. Chanes. 
PROOUCUOR... vsvccccdccccs 396,849 397,452 I. 603 
BHINMENLES......006 cceve eee 348,745 396,996 I. 48,251 
Stocks, Aug. 1..ce-ceeees 604,598 596,128 D. 8,470 


The shipments to the United States and 
Canada were about 15,000 tons in each 
year. 


Arsenic—The market continues dull. 
The usual quotation is $2.12% per 100 
lb. for white arsenic; but there are per- 
sistent rumors of business done at a 
shade below that figure. 


Nitrate of Soda—There is only a mod- 
erate amount of business forward, and 
quotations are steady at 2.10c. per Ib. 
for both spot and future positions. 

Potash Salts—The committee of the 
German Bundesrath, which has charge of 
the potash mines, has increased the allot- 
ment which may be mined without pay- 
ing the extra tax from 204,380 to 216,- 
780 metric tons for home consumption; 
and from 198,140 to 282,500 tons for 
export. The increase in the export al- 
lotment is 84,360 tons, or 42.6 per cent. 


Sulphate of Ammonia—Production of 
sulphate of ammonia in Great Britain in 


1910: Gas works, 168,000; iron works, 
21,000; shale-oil works, 60,000; coke 
ovens and producers, 120,000; total, 


369,000 long tons, an increase of 20,500 
tons over 1909. The price advanced in 
1910 from £11 7s. 6d. to £12 6s. 3d. per 
ten, chiefly on account of large exports 
to the United States and Japan. 


New York, Feb. 1— The general stock 
markets have shown some strong points 
and some advances, but still mainly on 
professional trading. As is generally the 
case, small advances have been varied by 
halts for profit taking. 

On the Curb business has been rather 
slow. Dealings in the copper shares 
were not heavy, with quotations generally 
firm. Cobalt shares were strong, but on 
rather limited trading. An episode of the 
Curb was a sudden revival in Yukon 
Gold, which sold rather freely and ad- 
vanced sharply; it has been little traded 
in for some time. 

At auction, Jan. 26, there was a sale 
of 25 shares New Jersey Zine Company 
at 400'%. This is the first sale of this 
stock recorded for a long time. 


Boston, Jan. 31—Although copper 
shares show a slightly improved tone the 
market continues stupidly dull. Here 
and there will be found active spots, but 
even then it is of short duration. 

The market for the so called Calumet 
& Hecla stocks is heavy and few trades 
reported. The new Calumet stock, when, 
as and if issued is quoted $220 bid, $225 


299 


asked. It has been quoted as high as 
$225 bid. One thing in connection with 
this merger is the fact that there is no 
alternative from the original plan. To be 
effectual every company, outside of the 
Isle Royale and Gratiot, must vote to 
consolidate or the plan will not be oper- 
ative. 








COPPER PRODUCTION REPORTS. 
Copper contents of blister copper, in pounds. 
* 
















Novem- | Decem- 
Company. October. ber. ber. 
Anaconda.......... 22,100,000} 21,900,000} 21,500,000 
Arizona, Ltd. ‘ 3,004,000} 3,010,000} 3,224,000 
Balaklala ...... 928,360] ...c-cecce 160,000 
Copper Queen. Pee Ye yy 
Calumet & Ariz....| 1,990,000} 1,930,000} 1,900,000 
DORON coc isccccccce) E,007,00et EGG cc cicscos 
East Butte..... 948,369 618,191 870,812 
Imperial...... nil Ni OL cctvceces 
NOs ee cx teceel aacceeuccl aaasaecand Gacueaaee 
Nevada Con........ 4,980,300} 5,200,000} 5,510,936 
Old Dominion...... | 2,345,000] 2,754,000] 2,287,000 
SIGN sic cocccace 1,286,000) 1,420,000) ......... 
Superior & Pitts....| 2,095,000} 2,160,000} 2,175,000 
United Verde*..... Bl railed aaa DIE okcacécnc 
Utah Copper Co....| 7,582,212) 7,468,515) 17,137,585 
Lake Superior*....| 18,500,000} 20,400,000} 20,00C,000 
Non-rep. mines*...| 16,250,000} 13,200,000) 13,100,000 
Total production.| 90,827,873] 92,274,422) ......... 
Imports, bars, etc..| 24,292,368) 24,835,954) ......... 
Total blister..... 115,120,241|117,110,376] ......... 
Imp. in ore & matte| 5,173,277| 5,542,279] ......... 
ORR d ecesennss | 120,293,518/122,652,655| ......e0e 
Brit. Col. Cos. : 
British Col. Copper 702,154 OREO ice saws 
CMI Sikiccx seeeee 1,184,234) 1,410,261) 1,645,613 
Mexican Cos. : 
Sachs, ck vacdaietnars DFTGAGEE vscsnnccs 2,766,630 
CREAROE bine scccewvs 3,576,000} 3,658,000} ......... 
Moctezuma........ a EIEIO Ss ccccces 


Figures are reports received from com- 
panies, unless otherwise stated. Boleo copper 
does not come to American refiners. 

*Estimated. 





STATISTICS OF COPPER. 





United 


Deliveries, | Deliveries 

Month ante Domestic. |for Export. 
116,547,287) 78,158,387 | 81,691,672 
112,712,493] 66,618,322 | 37,369,518 
120,067,467) 62,844,818 | 40,585,767 
117,477,639] 67,985,951 | 31,332,434 
123,242,476] 59,305,222 | 45,495,400 
127,219,188] 53,363,196 | 65,895,948 
118,370,003} 56,708,175 | 59,407,167 
127,803,618] 67,731,271 | 61,831,780 
119,519,983} 64,501,018 | 75,106,496 
126,469,284| 67,814,172 | 68,186,912 
119,353,463} 60,801,992 | 67,424,316 
123,339,219) 43,594,018 | 88,104,075 




















Year 1910... .}1,452,122,120) 749,426,542 | 722,431,494 
ee ee ee 


VISIBLE STOCKS. 


United 

States. Europe, Total. 
II, 1910........]| 98,463,339 | 248,236,800 | 346,700,139 
Tibiesesac evees+| 107,187,992 | 254,150,400 | 361,338,392 
RV wiedesiecesas 123,824,874 | 249,625,600 | 373,450,474 
Wives eteereieas 141,984,159 | 246,870,400 | 388,854,559 
Vi. cocccccsecucs 160,425,973 | 239,142,400 | 399,568,373 
Vil. 168,386,017 | 232,892,800 | 401,278,818 
i 170,640,678 | 222,320,000 | 392,960,677 
Be ork ncee dave 168,881,245 | 218,444,800 | 387,326,045 
X.... 2. ee eee eee} 148,793,714 | 211,276,800 | 360,070,514 
tis cketee. «xen 139,261,914 | 198,060,800 | 337,322,714 
Men aetincsinanes 130,389,069 | 193,200,000 | 323,589,069 
. ae 122,030,195 | 187,797,120 | 309,827,315 
EBeews eos EE |, 


Figures are in pounds of fine copper. U. S. 
production includes all copper refined in this 
country, both from domestic and imported 
material. Visible stocks are those reported 
on the first day of each month, as brought 
over from the preceding month. 
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Osceola stockholders are making ef- 
forts to block the plan by demanding 
better terms. Some Lake Superior hold- 
ers have taken the initiative and organ- 
ized. Local holders appear passive. 

Lake, North Butte, East Butte and one 
or two others have been about the only 
active features and at times there is a 
good market for them. The Hancock 
Consolidated has levied a $2 assessment 
payable in two instalments of $1 each 
on March 1 and May 1.@It had no effect 
on the stock as it had been discounted. 

Mazatlan Copper and Gold had a jump 
of over 100 per’cent. on the Curb, touch- 
ing $3.50. This was due to the reported 
striking of rich gold ore. Rhode Island 
Coal has gone down close to $5 per 
share. 


Assessments 
Company. Deling.; Sale. | A 


Advance, Mont . 1 Mar. 10.003 
Alpha Con., Nev...... ecccces . 12 Feb. 12 0.05 
Alta, Nev . 16 Feb. 6 0.03 
. 19 Feb. 9 0.05 
Black Bear Cc2., Ida.. . 12 Feb. 11) 0.01 
Bullion, Nev . 9 Feb. 7 0.05 
Compton, Ida . 16 Feb. 6, 0.005 
Con. Virginia, Nev. ......... Feb. 7 Feb. 28).0.25 
Crown Point, Nev Jan. 5) 0.10 
East Crown Point, Utah..../Feb. 0.00) 
Eureka M. & M,, Ida........|Jan. ‘ - 210.000} 
24 Feb 14 0.05 
- 20 Mar. 2) 0.001 
2.00 

Idaho-Nevada Expl, Ida... 
Keystone, Utah . 15 Feb. 16 0.03 
King Philip Copper, Mich..|........ Feb. 11) 1.00 
Lucky Calumet, Ida . 16 Feb. 16) 0.005 
Lucky Swede, Ida.......... . 1May 1) 0.0 
Middle Swansea, Utah . 21 Feb. 7| 0.001 
Reindeer Cop. & Gold, Ida.|Feb. 1 Feb. 25) 0.005 
Pac. Gold & Copper, Utah ..|Jan. 12 Feb. 15) 0.00! 
Pandora, Ida.......... .----\Jan. 30 Feb. 28) 0.003 
. 15 Mar. 15) 0.00! 
Sierra Nevada, Nev - 17 Feb. 8 0.10 
Teddy M. & M., Ida......... . 20\/Feb. 20 0.002 
Treasure, Cal lFeb. 10/Mar. 3 0 05 


Monthly Average Prices of Metals 
SILVER 


New York. London. 
Month. a 
| 1909. | 1910. | 1911. | 1909. | 1910. 
January 51.750 52.375/53. 795, 23. 843/24. 
February... ./51.472/51.534 |23. 706/23 .7 
468/51. 454 |23 227/23. 66 
.428 53.221 23. 708/24. 
52.905 53.870 24 343/24. 78 
2.538 53.462 "166/24. 
.043 54.150 2: i : 
.125 52.912 2358824. 45 
440 53.295 23 743/24. 
50.923 55.490 |23 .502'25 . 5S 
November. . .|50.703 55.635|....../23.351/25. 
52.226 54.428 \24 .030)}25. 








'23. 706 24.670) 


New York, cents per fine ounce; London, 
pence per standard ounce. 


COPPER 


NEW YORE. 

London, 
Standard. 
Electrolytic Lake. 


1910. | 1911. | 1910. | 1911. 


January 13 .620}12 303) 1% 


February.... 
April ........|12.733 


a 





. |12.738 
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TIN AT NEW YORK 


Month. 1910. | 1911. Month. | 1910. | 1911. 
January .../32.700) 41.25) |July 92. 695 
February ../|32. j|August = 
September. 38: 
October ....|36. 

: |November../36. 
June........|82. | December. .|38. 


RITE sncces 


Av. Year..|34.123 
Prices are in cents per pound. 


LEAD 


New York. | St. Louis. | London. 


1910. | 1911, | 1910. | 1911. | 1910. | 1911. 


January 
February.. 
3.063} . 
2.641 
2.550 
2.688 
, 2 2.531 
coccece ‘ a 2.513 
‘ . . 288 2°582 
October...... : 4 3.091 
November.,.| 4.44: x 3.217 
December... 36: ¢ 


New York and St. Louis, cents per pound. 
I.ondon, pounds sterling per long ton. 
SPELTER 
New York. | St. Louis. London. 
Month. ——————— | ——qé§— \ um — 
1910, | 1911. | 1910. | 1911. | 1910, | 1911. 
January . 5.452] 5.951] 5.302)23.: 
February....| 5.56 §.419]...... 23. 
‘ « 5.487 
5.289 
“041 
.978 
5. 002 
August 5 
September .. 


November... 
December... 


| ae 


New York and St. Louis, cents per pound. 
London, pounds sterling per long ton. 


PIG IRON AT PITTSBURG. 


No. 2 


Bessemer. Basic. | Foundry. 


7 1911. 
January ime 90 $15. 90 Pas’ 98/$14.40 $17.94|$14.7 

February.. 18.96 17.38 
March....... : 9 oof Ree 
BREED <.s<e0ns : ‘ 16. 
16. 

| 15.5% 
15. 
; : 15. 

September .. 92) S, 14.93! 
October 5. . | 14, 


November...| li j | 14.7 
December...| 15.90).... ; | 14.65 


Year.......|$17. 10) rina $15.65|....../$15.83 


STGCK QUOTATIONS 


COLO. SPRINGS Jan. 31| [SALT LAKE Jan. 31 


perenne fc 
Name of Comp. | Bid. Name of Comp. Bid. 


AGRCIB.cccccgccere -04 | |Beck Tunnel Ww 
Cripple Cr’kWon..| .02 | [Bingham Copper.| 1115 
C.K. &N 


-15 | |Black Jack 09 
Doctor Jack Pot..| .08 | | 
Elkton Con 
El Paso..... pease 


Gold Dollar....... 
Gold Sovereign... 
Isabella ....... 


.12 
Colorado ane. .35 
Columbus Con. bas 
\Daly Judge 45 
\Grand Central. . .62 
Iron Blossom.. 88 
Little Bell..... . oof JO 
Lower Mammoth.| .08} 
Mason Valley ....| 9.25 
Maj. Mines 53 
May Day 083 
Nevada Hills 85 
New York 13 
Prince Con . .67 
. ‘Silver King Coal’n 1.95 
Vindicator........| - . 334 
\Unele BOm..:.s...) 67 


Jennie Semple .. 
Lexington 
Moon Anchor 


Mary McKinney.. 
Pharmacist....... 
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a iia iain cae a 
SAN FRANCISCO. Jan. 31 


Name of Comp. | Clg. 


Name of Comp, Bid 


COMSTOCK STOCKS MISC. NEV. & CAL, 


a3 = Belmont 

Best & Belcher....| .32 MacNamara 
Caledonia ........| .30 | |Midway 
Challenge Con....| .11 | |Mont.- ee 
Chollar esesee| .15 | |North Star. 
Confidence........| .42 ||West End Con... 
Con, Virginia.....| .76 | |Atlanta 
Crown Point......| .70 
Gould & Curry....| .10 wim 
Hale & Norcross..| .19 | |Comb. Frac... 
Mexican .124| |Jumbo ae 

-41 | |Oro. 

.25 | |Silver Pick. 
Overman...... 0:1 as. ives.... . 
Potosi -29 | |Tramps Con” , 

-13 | |Argonaut.. 
Sierra Nevada....| .25 | |Bunker Hill __ 
Union Con........| °.40 | |Cent. Eureka 
Yellow Jacket....| .30 | So. Eureka. °°’ 


N. ¥. EXCH. Jan. 31; BOSTON EXCH. Jan, 31 
Name of Comp. | Clg. Name of « omp. | Clg, 
Amaigamated....| 64 | Adventure 

Am. Agri. Chem..| 52 Algomah 
Am.8m.&Ref.,com 78% a 

Am.Sm. & Ret., pf. 

Anaconda 

Batopilas Min.... 2 *| Arizona Com 
BethlehemSteel pf} 625g Atlantic.. 

Federal M. &8.,pf.| 57 | Bonanza.. 
Goldfield Con. ... 6% Boston &C or nga 
Great Nor.,orectf.| 6014, Butte & Balak.. 
Homestake.......}| 85 | Calumet & Ariz. 
Nat’nalLead,com.| 57 Calumet & Aris... 
National Lead, pf.| 108 | Centennial : 
Nev. Consol 18%) Con. Mercur 
Pittsburg Coal,pf. 11% Copper Range.. 
Republicl&S,com.| 34% Daly-West 
Republic I &§, pf.| 98 East Butte 
SlossSheffi'd,com.| 52% Franklin 

Sloss Sheffield, pf./{11232 Granby 
Tennessee Copper} 36 Hancock 

Utah Copper......| 45%) Helvetia......... 
U. 8. Steel, com...| 80 Indiana....... 
U.S. Steel, pf 120 Isle Royale.... 
Va. ‘ar. Cc hem. ; 67 Keweenaw 


N.Y. CURB ‘Jan. 31 


Name of Comp. | Clg. 
—_— Michigan 
Ariz.-Cananea....| $3!,, Mohawk 
Barnes King......| +, New Arcadian.. 
Braden Copper... 4 North Butte 
B. C. Copper......| 6% North Lake 
Buffalo Mines....'2.2744, Ojibway 
Butte Coalition...| 18%) Old Dominion.. 
Caledonia | $44) Osceola 
Calumet & Mont..| .90 eee 
Chino.. ; ; “| 20 | Quincy ..... eaesen 
Cobalt Central. .093g, Shannon 
Con. Ariz, Sm.. 17, Shattuck-Ariz....| 
Davis-Daly........ 144, Superior 
Ely Con | ot Superior & Bost.. 
| 24g, Superior & Pitts.. 
FIOTONCe .. ...0.... 1 %| Tamarack.. ee 
Giroux. ener 6% Trinity 
Greene Cananea.. 6y,' U.S. Mining 
Greenwater .05 U. 8. Mining, pf.. 
Guanajuato 33%, Utah Apex...... 
Guerrero.......... tl4,) Utah CON. eoseeee 
Guggen. Exp......| 208 ceil ti 
Inspiration........ 8 Winona.. none % 
Internat. 8. & R.. {131 Wolverine ........ ~ $120 
o— Lake...... ° fs; Wyandot 1K 
443 a 


La Rose. 

McKinley-Dar-Sa.| 14, ' BOSTON CURB Jan. 31 
{ ——— — 

Mince covet ama.”| 139, Name of Comp. |Last 

—. Shoshone. .|$.13 | 

ev. Utah M. & 8.| 1% 

Nipissing oS 10% Bingham Mines.. 

Ohio Copper Boston Ely 

Pacific Sm. & M.. Boswyocolo 

Precious Metals.. 2) |\Cactus........++++ ‘ a 

Ray Central 131, (Calaveras.......-- | 2.12} 

Ray Con | \Champion .03 

Red Warrior. Chief Cons : 

South Utah M.&8. | |Cons. 

Standard Oil 


| Crown Reserve... 
First Nat. Cop....| 


SRR 


a Ex 

ri-Bullion | 

Tularosa.......0. | Mackinaw.. 

Union Mines...... i Majestic... & Ex. 

Yukon Gold 4 | | Nevada-Dou glas.. 

| Oneco.. : 

LONDON Feb. 1| Raven Copper. . 

Se ei Rhode Island Coal 

Name of Com.| Cig. San Antonio...... i 

nena ———| south Lake. .. 

Camp Bird....|£1168 64| guperior & Globe. 1.13 

Dolores. 110 0 | Trethewey. . | 3 
1.6 9 | Tuolumne Copper! t 
110 | United Zinc....++| 5- 

v4 


uevens 


BRte 


Mexico Mines 713 Vulture 
Oroville. . 07 
ee eine. 0 2 
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This index is a convenient reference to the 
current literature of mining and metallurgy 
published in all of the important periodicals 
of the world. We will furnish a copy of any 
article (if in print), in the original language, 
for the price quoted. Where no price is 
quoted, the cost is unknown. Inasmuch as 
the papers must be ordered from the pub- 
lishers, there will be some delay for foreign 
papers. Remittance must be sent with order. 
Coupons are furnished at the following prices : 
20e. each, six for $1, 33 for $5, and 100 for 
£15. When remittances are made in even 
dollars, we will return the excess over an 
order in coupons, if so requested. 


COAL AND COKE 


14,312—ACCIDENTS—Fatal Accidents 
the Coal Mines of North America. F. L. 
Hoffman. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Dee. 31, 
1910; 3 pp.) 20¢. 
14.312a—ACCIDENTS—Mining 
Day Allen Willey. (Cassier’s 
1911: 8 pp., illus.) 40c. 
14.313—BRITISH COLUMBIA—The Clas- 
sification of Nicola Valley Coals. 8S. J. Castel- 
man. (Quart. Bull. Can. Min. Inst., Oct., 
1910; 4% pp.) 

14,314—CANADA—Dominion No. 2 Colliery 
of the Dominion Coal Company. A. G. Haul- 
tain. (Quart. Bull. Can. Min. Inst., Oct., 
1910; 12% pp.) 

14,315—CAPE BRETON—Coal 
Cape Breton during 1910. (Can Min. Journ., 
Jan. 1, 1911; 1% pp.) 20c. 
14,316—COKE—Die Entfernung der Graph- 
itansiitze aus den Steigerohren der Kokséfen 
mit Nebenproducktengewinning. A. Thau. 
(Gliickauf, Nov. 19, 1910: 5% pp., illus.) 
Removal of graphite accretions from. the 
ascending tubes of coke ovens arranged for 
saving by-products. 40c. 

14,817—COLORADO COAL 





Accidents. 
Mag., Jan., 


Mining in 


INDUSTRY in 


1910. J. Dalrymple. (Eng. and Min. Journ., 
Jan. 7, 1911; % p.) 2c. 
14,318—COUNTRY ROCK—Zur chemischen 
Charakteristik der UHangendgesteine von 
Braun- und Steinkohlen. <A. Lissner. (Oe¢cest. 
mot. ft. B. u. M.,. Get. 16, 22. 2o.. Nev. 5, 12 
and 19, 1910; 16% pp.) Relating to the 
chemical characteristics of the overlying 


country rock of lignite and bituminous coal. 
14,8319—DRYING—Neuere Verfahren und 
Einrichtungen auf dem Gebiete der Kohle- 
trocknung.—III. Jordan. (Gliickauf, Dee. 
10, 1910; 5% pp., illus.) More recent meth- 
ods and devices for the drying of coal. 40e. 
14,320—DUST—Coal-Dust Experiments in 
Austria. (Colliery Guardian, Dec. 30, 1910: 
2 pp., illus.) From “Oest. Zeit. f. B. u. H.” 
40e. 
14,321—DUST—French 
Coal Dust. Henry Briggs. (Eng. and Min. 
Journ., Jan. 21, 1911; 3 pp.) 20¢. 
14,322—DUST—The Explosibility 
Dust. (Engineer, Dec. 23, 1910; 
sanauation of article previously 
20¢. 
14,8323—EXPLOSION—The Delagua. Colo., 
Explosion. G. F. Duck. (Mines and Min- 
erals, Jan., 1911; 6% pp., illus.) 40c. 
_14,324—-ILLINOIS COAL INDUSTRY, The. 
F. W. DeWolf. (Min. and Sci. Press, Jan. 
7, 1911; 1% pp.) 40c. 
14,325—_IOW A—Coal 


Experiments on 


of Coal 
135 pp.) 
indexed. 


Production in Iowa 
in 1910. J. H. Lees. (Eng. and Min. Journ., 
Jan. 14, 1911; % p.) 20¢. 

14,326 —MONTANA---Coal Mining in Mon- 
tana during 1910. J. B. McDermott. (Eng. 
and Min. Journ., Jan. 7, 1911; % p.) 20c. 


_14,327—NEW_ MEXICO—Coal Mining 
New Mexico. J. E. Sheridan. (Eng. 
Min. Journ., Jan. 14, 1911: % p.) 206. 


14,328—OHIO—The Coal Trade in Ohio 
during 1910. G. Harrison. (Eng. and Min. 
Journ., Jan. 14, 1911; % p.) 20¢. 


,_14,.329—PEAT—Preliminary Report on the 
Peat Deposits of Florida. “R. M. Harper. 
(Third Annual Report, Fla. State Geol. Sur- 
vey, 1910; 49 pp., illus.) 

14,330 — PENNSYLVANIA — Model 
Mine at Marianna. A. C. Beeson and Floyd 


W. Parsons. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Jan. 21, 
1911; 4 pp., illus.) 20¢. 


14,331_-PENNSYLVANIA--The _ Pittsburg 
District in 1910. B. E. V. Luty. (Eng. and 
Min. Journ., Jan. 7, 1911; 1 p.) 20¢. 


14,332—-PRODUCTION AND MARKETS— 
The Coal and Coke Industry in 1910. Floyd 
- Parsons. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Jan. 7, 
1911; 3% pp.) 20c. 
e 14,3338 — SCREENING — The Design of 
Screening Plants for Old and Modern Col- 


in 
and 


Coal 


THE ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL 





A Classified Biblio— 
graphy of the Current 
Literature of Mining 
and Metallurgy 


lieries.—IT. J. S. Barnes. 
30, 1910; 1 p.) 40c. 


14,334—SEPARATION—Die 


(Engineer, Dec. 


Entsteinung 


der Nusskohlen nach dem Verfahren von 
Schéndeling. Grahn. (Gliickauf, Dee. 3, 
1910; 1% pp., illus.) The removal of rock 
— nut coal by the Schéndeling method. 
Oe, 

14,335—TRANSPORTING METHODS _in 
Modern Coal Mines. <A. Gradenwitz. (Min. 


Wid., Jan. 7, 1911: 4 pp., illus.) 20¢c. 

14,336—WASHING AND COKING 
of Coal at the Fuel-Testing Plant, 
Colo. A. W. Belden, G. R. Delamater, J. W. 
Groves and K. M. Way. (Bull. 5, Bureau of 
Mines, 1910: 58 pp.} Tests cawer period from 
July 1, 1908-June 30, 1909. 


TESTS 
Denver, 


COPPER 


14,337—ALASKA—Opening of the Chitina 
Copper Belt in Alaska. D. Donohoe. (Eng. 
— Min. Journ., Dec. 31, 1910; 2 pp., illus.) 
20¢. 

14,358 — ARIZONA — The Clifton-Morenci 
District of Arizona.— II. W. L. Tovote. (Min. 
ann Sci. Press, Dec. 24, 1910; 6 pp., illus.) 
20¢. 


14.339— 


ARIZONA—Copper in Arizona in 
1910. James Douglas. (Eng. and Min. 
Journ., Jan. 7, 1911; % p.) 20c. 
14,340—ARIZONA—The Miami Copper 
Mine and Mill. J. Parke Channing. (Eng. 
and Min. Journ., Jan. 7, 1911; % p.) 20¢e. 
14.341—-CALIFORNIA—Copper in  Cali- 
fornia in 1910. L. H. Eddy. (Eng. and Min. 
Journ., Jan. 14, 1911; % p.) 20ce. 
14.342 — CONVERTING — Water in Con- 
verter Air Mains a Source of Danger. A. R. 


McKenzie. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Jan. 21, 
1911; % p.) 20¢c. 

14.543—LAKE SUPERIOR COPPER DIS- 
TRICT in 1910. C. L. C. Fiechtel. (Eng. and 
Min. Journ., Jan. 7, 1911; 1 p.) 20e. 

14,344—METALLURGY of Copper in 1910. 
Arthur L. Walker... (Eng. and Min. Journ., 
Jan. 7, 1911; 1% pp.) 20ce. 








14,845—MEXICO—Developments at Can- 
anea in 1910. IL. D. Ricketts. (Eng. and 
Min. Journ., Jan. 7, 1911; 1% pp., illus.) 
20c. 

14,346 MEXICO — San Antonio Copper 
District, Sonora, Mexico. (Eng. and Min. 


Journ., Dee. 31. 1910; 1 p., illus.) 20¢c. 
14.347 — NEVADA — Yerington-Buckskin 

Copper District. F. Goodale. (Colo. 

School of Mines Mag., Jan., 1911; 6 pp.) 40c. 


14,348—PRODUCTION AND MARKETS— 
The Copper Industry in 1910. (Eng. and 
Min. Journ., Jan. 7, 1911; 2 pp.) 20c. 

14.549—SLAGS—Notes on Metal Losses in 
Copper Slags. TT. Kiddie. (Quart. Bull. Can. 
Min. Inst., Oct., 1910; 3 pp.) 

14,350—SMELTING—Improvements in Sil- 
ver-Lead and Copper Smelting—I. L. S. Aus- 
tin. (Min. and Sci. Press, Jan. 7, 1911:;°3 
pp.) 40c. 

14.350a—-SMELTING—The Copper Smelt- 
ing Situation in California. A. H. Martin. 
(Min. Wid., Jan. 7. 1911; 2 pp.) 20c. 


14.351 — TENNESSEE COPPER _ COM- 


PANY, Onerations of, in 1910. N. H. Em- 
mons. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Jan. 7, 1911; 
Y% p.) 20ec. 


14.352—TRADE—Review of the World’s 
Copper Trade in 1910. H. J. Stevens. (Min. 


Wld., Jan. 21, 1911: 2% pp.) 40c. 
GOLD AND SILVER 
14.353—AFRICA-—-The Gold Coast: The 
“Sick Man” of the Mining Industry. J. 
Ralph. (Min. Journ., Oct. 29, 1910: 2% 


pp.) Conclusion of article previously indexed. 
ic. 
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14,354—AMALGAMATION Following Fine 
Grinding. C. F. Spaulding. (Min. and Sci. 
Press, Dec. 31, 1910; 2% pp., illus.) 20c. 

14,355—BRITISH COLUMBIA—Silver and 
Gold Deposits on the West Fork of Kettle 
River, B. C. L. Reinecke. (Quart. Bull. Min. 





Inst., Oct., 1910; 4% pp.) 
14,356—BULLION REFINING at Waihi 
G. M. Co., New Zealand. J. G. Goosman. 
(Austral. Min. Stand., Oct. 26, 1910; 1 p., 
illus.) 40c. 
14,357—CALIFORNIA—Gold Mining in 
California in 1910. W. H. Storms. (Min. 


and Sci. Press, Jan. 7, 1911: 1% pp., illus.) 
40c. 


14,357a—COBALT 





Output of the Coniagas 





Mines, Ltd., 1910. Alex. Gray. (Min. WId., 
Jan. 7, 1911; 2% pp., illus.) 20c. 

14,358—COBALT—The Progress of Cobalt. 
J. T. Mandy. (Min. Journ., Dec. 24. 1910; 
24% pp.) Conclusion of article previously in- 
dexed. 40c. . 


14,359—COLORADO—Mining in the San 
Juan.—IIl. Wm. H. Storms. (Min. and 
Sci. Press, Dec. 31, 1910; 1% pp., illus.) 20¢c. 
14,360—CYANIDING — American [Progress 
in Cyanidation. (Min. and Sci. Press, Jan. 


7, 1911; 3% pp., ilus.) 40c. 
14,361—_CYANIDING—New Slime Filter at 
El Oro, Mex. FE. Burt. (Eng. and Min. 
Journ., Jan. 21, 1911; 2 pp., illus.) 2Uc. 
14.362—CYANIDING—Review of Cyanida- 
tion in 1910. Philip Argall. (Eng. and Min. 
Journ., Jan. 7, 1911; 3% pp.) 20c. 
14,363—CYANIDING—The Clancy Electro- 
chemical Cyanide Process. (Pacific Miner, 
Dee., 1910; 5% pp.) 20c. 
14,364—CYANIDING—The Cyanamide Pro- 
cess in the Metallurgy of Gold. J. C. Clancy. 
(Met. and Chem. Eng., Jan., 1911; 6 pp.) 40ce. 
14,365—DREDGE INSTALLATIONS  dur- 


ing 1910. J. Tyssowski. (Eng. and Min. 
Journ., Jan. 7, 1911; 1 p.) 20¢. 
14,366—DREDGING—Clay Cutout, Isabel 


Dredge, at Jenny Lind. Cal. W. B. Winston. 
(Min. and Sci. Press, Dec. 24, 1910; 144 pp., 
illus.) 20¢c. 
14,367—DREDGING 
sula. E. H. Helverson. 
1910; 3 pp., illus.) 26c. 
14,8368—DREDGING—Future of Dredging. 
C. Janin. (Min. and Sci. Press, Dee. 31, 
1910; 3% pp.) 20e. 
_ 14,369 — DREDGING — Gold Dredging in 
California. CC. Janin and W. R. Winston. 
(Min. and Sci. Tress, Jan. 7, 1911; 4 pp., 
illus.) 40c. 
14.370—DREDGING—Nome 
1910. T. M. Gibson. (Min. and Sci. Press, 
Jan. 7, 1911: 8 pp., illus.) 40e. 


14.371 — GERMANY — Goldfunde in der 
Eifel. (B. u. H. Rundschau, Noy. 20, Dee. 
5 and 20, 1910.) Gold discoveries in the 
Eifel mountains. 


on the Seward Penin- 
(Pacific Miner, Dec., 


Dredges in 


14,8372—INDIA—Geology of Kolar Gold 
Field. Mysore. C. S. Durand. (Mines and 
Minerals, Jan., 1911; 144 pp.) 20c. 


14,373—JAPAN—Gold Deposits of Japan. 
= and Sci. Press, Dec. 24, 1910; 2 pp.) 
Oe. 


14,.374—MEXICO—Deep Mining in the 
Guanajuato District, Mexico. F. H. Probert. 
(Eng. and Min. Journ., Dec. 31, 1910; 2% 
pp., illus.) 20c. 

14,375—MEXICO—Guanajuato 
in 1910. A. S. Brady. (Eng. 
Journ., Jan. 7, 1911; %& p.) 20¢e. 

14,876—MEXICO—Hidalgo Operations in 
1910. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Jan. 7, 1911; 
1 p.) 20c. 

14,377—MEXICO—The Mining Indusiry in 
Jalisco. A. 8S. Brady. (Eng. and Min. Journ., 
Jan. tt, 1992: £ p.) Be. 

14.378—MILLING of Batopilas Native Sil- 
ver Ores. W. M. Brodie. (Mex. Min. Journ., 
Jan., 1911; 2% pp., illus.) 20c. 

14,379—NEVADA—Development of the 
Goldfield Mines. C. T. Rice. (Eng. and Min. 
Journ., Jan. 14, 1911: 354 pp.. illus.) 20e. . 


Operations 
and Min. 





14.880—NEVADA—The Tonopah District 
in 1910. H. Haas. (Eng. and Min. Journ., 


Jan. 14, 1911; 2 pp.) 20c. 
14.381—ONTARIO—The New Goldfields of 
Porcupine, Ont. R. E. Hore. (Eng. and 
Min. Journ., Dec. 31, 1910; 2 pp., illus.) 20c. 
14,382 — PLACER MINING Sampling a 
Platinum Gravel. H. B. Pulsifer. (Salt 
Lake Min. Rev., Dec. 30, 1910; 1% pp., 
illus.) 20c. 
14,383—PRODTUCTION AND MARKETS— 
Gold, Silver and Platinum in 1910. F. Ho- 
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bart. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Jan. 7, 1911; 
1% pp.) 20c. 

14,384A—ORE TREATMENT—Progress in 
Treatment of Gold and Silver Ores during 
1910. <A. James. (Min. and Sci. Press, Jan. 
7. 1911; 2% pp., illus.) 40ce. A 

14,385 — RHODESIA. H. F. Marriott. 
(Eng. and Min. Journ., Jan. 7, 1911; 1 p.) 
20c. 

14,386—STAMP MILL—The Central Mill 
of the Randfontein Estates. R. Gascoyne. 
(Min. Wid., Jan. 7, 1911; 2 pp., illus.) 20c. 

14,387—STAMP MILLING in 1910. L. D. 
Huntoon. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Jan. 7, 
1911; 1% pp.) 20c. 

14,388S—STAMP MILLING—Low Mortars 
and High Heads. M. P. Boss. (Min. and 
Sci. Press, Dec. 31, 1910; 114 pp., illus.) 20c. 

14.389—TEXAS—Shafter Silver District, 
Presidio County, Texas. Wm. B. Phillips. 
(Eng. and Min. Journ., Dec. 31, 1910; 2 pp., 
illus.) 20e. 

14,390 — TRANSVAAL Mining in the 
Transvaal in 1910. H. F. Marriott. (Eng. 
and Min. Journ., Jan. 7, 1911; 3 pp.) 20e. 


IRON AND STEEL 


14,3891—ALLOY STEELS—tThe Selection 
and Treatment of Alloy Steels for Automo- 
biles. H. Souther. (Journ. Frank. Inst., 
Dec., 1910; 14 pp.) 60c. 

14,392—BLAST-FURNACE CHARGING— 
Fortsechritte auf dem Gebiete der Hochofen- 
begichtung. H. Aumund. (Stahl u. Eisen, 
Nov. 2 and 16, 1910: 12% pp., illus.) Pro- 
gress in charging blast furnaces. 60c. 

14.393 — BLAST-FURNACE PRACTICE — 
Determining Moisture in Air Blast. C. F. 
Linville. (Iron Tr. Rev., Dec. 29, 1911; 15 
pp.) 20c. 

14,393a—BLAST FURNACES—New Blast- 
Furnace Construction in the United States in 
1910. B. E. V. Luty. (Iron Tr. Rev., Jan. 
5, 1911; 224 pp.) 60c. 

14,394—_BLAST FURNACES—New Plant 
at the Kettering Blast Furnaces. (Iron and 
Coal Tr. Rev., Dec. 16, 1910; % p., 1 plate.) 
40c. 

14,395—BLAST FURNACES—tUntersuch- 
ungen iiber die Stoff- und Wiirmebilanz des 
Hochofens. W. G.  Gillhausen. (Stahl u. 
Eisen, Nov. 16, 1910; 4% pp.) Researches 
on the material and heat balance of the 
blast furnace. 40c. 


14,396—BRIQUETTING — Die _ Brikettier- 
ung von Guss- und Ejisenpiinen und _ ihre 
Schmelzung im Kupolofen. A. Messershmitt. 
(Stahl u. Eisen, Dec. 7, 1910; 12% pp.) Bri- 
quetting of foundry and machine-shop chips 
and melting them in the cupola. 40c. 

14.397—CARBON DETERMINATION in 
Steel by Means of the Allihn Filter Tube. 
Doctor Prettner. (Chem. Engr., Oct., 1910; 
1% pp., illus.) 40c. 

14,398 — ELECTRIC FURNACE A New 
Electric Furnace for Steel Melting and Re- 
fining. Joh. Hirden. (Met. and Chem. Eng., 
Jan., 1911; 1% pp., illus.) 40c. 

14,399—ELECTRIC POWER—Trend of 
Electric Power Application in the Iron and 
Steel Industry. R. Tschentscher. (Elec. 
Rev., Jan. 7, 1911; 1 p.) 20c. 

14.400—ELECTROMAGNETIC SEPARAT- 
ORS — Elektromagnetische Eisenseparatoren 
im Giessereibetriebe. E. Oppen. (Stahl u. 
Eisen, Nov. 9. 1910; 5 pp., illus.) 40c. 

14,401 — FOUNDRY — Neue _ Giesserei-An- 
lage der Hartung Akt. Ges. in Berlin-Lichten- 
berg. Th. Ehrhardt. (Stahl u. Eisen, Nov. 
9, 1910: 7% pp., illus.) 40c. 

14,402—GERMANY — Die Ejisenerzvorriite 
des Deutschen Reiches. G. Einecke and W. 
Kohler. (Stahl u. Eisen, Nov. 2, 1910; 24 
pp.) 40c. 

14,403 — HEAT-TREATMENT of  High- 
Speed Tools. Relation between Temperature 
and Life of Too!s. C. P. Berg. (Journ. West. 
Soc. of Engrs., Dec., 1910; 26 pp., 3 pl.) 40c. 

14.404—INGOTS—tThe Closing and Weld- 
ing of Blow Holes in Steel Ingots. H. M. 
Howe. (Iron Tr. Rev., Sept. 20, 1910: 1% 
pp.) Investigation of method of avoiding a 
portion of the expense of cropping. Abstract 
of paper before the Brit. Instn. 20c. 

14,405—LAKE SUPERIOR IRON COUN- 
TRY. Dwight E. Woodbridge. (Eng. and 
Min. Journ., Jan. 7, 1911: 1% pp.) 20c. 

14.406—MAGNETIC PROPERTIES of Iron 
and Its Alloys in Intense Fields. R. A. Had- 
field. (Mech. Engr., Dec. 16, 1910: 2% pn.) 
Abstract of paper before Instn. of Elec. Engrs. 
40c. 

14.407—MANUFACTURE—Changes in Iron 
and Steel Making. Bradley Stoughton. (Eng. 
and Min. Journ., Jan. 7, 1911; 1% pp.) 20¢. 

14,408—METALLURGY—Das Eisenhiitten- 
wesen im Jahre 1909. B. Neumann. (Gliick- 
auf, Nov. 12 and 19, 1910; 11% pp.) 40c. 


ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL 


14,409—MINING AND TIMBERING METH- 
ODS—Die Abbauverfahren auf den gréssern 
Minettegruben des Kaiserlichen Bergreviers 
Metz. Limmert. (Gliickauf, Dec. 3, 1910; 
13 pp., illus.) Method of ore extraction and 
timbering at the larger iron mines of the 
—- mining division of Metz, Germany. 
Oc. 

14,410—MINING METHODS—The Wa- 
bana Mines and Haulage System. G. A. Gil- 
lies. (Quart. Bull. Can. Min. Inst., Oct., 
1910; 12% pp., illus.) 

14,411 — PLANT —- Die Neuanlagen’ der 
Deutschen Maschinenfabrik A. G., Werk 
Bechem & Keetman in Duisburg. (Stahl u. 
Eisen, Nov. 30 and Dec. 14, 1910; 17 pp., 
illus., 2 pl.) 60c. 

14,412—PRODUCTION AND MARKETS— 
The Iron and Steel Industry in 1910. F. Ho- 
bart. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Jan. 7, 1911; 
> pp.) 20¢. 

14,4183—SPIEGELEISEN—Ueber Langsam 
erstarrtes Spiegeleisen. B. Osann. (Stahl u. 
Eisen, Nov. 9, 1910; 3 pp., illus.) On slowly 
congealed spiegeleisen.  40c. 

14,414—TIN PLATE—Die Fabrikation der 
Weissbleche. W. Kriimer. (Stahl u. Eisen, 
- 23 and Dec. 14, 1910; 10% pp., illus.) 
Oc. 

14,415—TRADE-—The Tron and Steel Trade 
Outlook. T. Good. (Cassier’s Mag., Jan., 
1911; 4% pp.) 40c. 

14,416—TUBE MILLS—New Tube Mills of 
the Republic Iron and Steel Company. (Iron 
Tr. Rev., Jan. 5, 1911: 34% pp. illus.) 60c. 

14,417 — UNITED KINGDOM — The Iron 
Ore Resources of the United Kingdom. H. 
Louis. (Iron and Coal Tr. Rev., Dec. 9, 
1910; 2% pp.) Abstract from “The Iron 
Ore Resources of the World,” Vol. II. 40c. 

14,41S—WELDING—The Strength of Oxy- 
acetylene Welds in Steel. H. L. Whittemore. 
mn Engr., Jan., 1911; 17% pp., illus.) 

Oe, 


LEAD, ZINC AND OTHER METALS 


14.419—ALUMINUM—Die Verwendung des 
Aluminiums als Miinzmetall. (Ocst. Zeit. 
f. B. u. H., Dee. 3, 1910; % p.) On the use 
of aluminum as coin metal. 40c. 


14,420—COBALT OXIDE—The Use of Co- 
balt Oxide for Making Pigments. J. J. Me- 
Eachern. (Quart. Bull. Can. Min. Inst., Oct., 
1910; 15 pp.) 

14,421—_LEAD—tThe Growth of the South- 
east Missouri Lead District. H. A. Wheeler. 
(Eng. and Min. Journ., Jan. 14, 1911; ™% p.) 
20c. 

14,422—LEAI—tThe Metallurgy of Lead in 
1910. H. O. Hofman. (Eng. and Min. Journ., 
Jan. 7, 1911; 2°46 pp.) 20c. 

14,422a—LEAD—The Mild Process of 
White Lead Manufacture. A. R. White. (Wis- 
consin Engr., Dec., 1910; 4% pp.) 40c. 

14,423—LEAD—Production of Lead in 
1910. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Jan. 7, 1911; 
1%4 pp., illus.) 20c. 

14,424—-LEAD—Southeast Missouri Lead 
District. HH. A. Wheeler. (Eng. and Min. 
Journ., Jan. 7, 1911; 1% pp.) 20¢c. 

14,425—-NICKEL—Working the Mines of 
New Caledonia . Wm. Hewitt. (Industrial 
Eng., Oct., 1910; 16% pp., illus.) 40c. 

14,426—NICKEL INDUSTRY of Canada in 
1910. A.-Gray. (Min. Wl1d., Jan. 21, 1911; 
2 pp.) 40c. 

14,427—PLATINUM—tThe Metallurgy of 
Platinum in Russia. W. Geibel. (Min. Sci., 
Dec. 29, 1910; % p.) 20¢c. 

14,428—-QUICKSILVER in the United 
States. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Jan. 7, 1911; 
1 p.) “California,” by L. H. Eddy; “Texas,” 
by William B. Phillips. 20c. 

14,429—TIN-—The World's Tin Production 
in 1910. (Min. Wid., Jan. 21, 1911; 1 p.) 
40c. 

14,430—TIN INDUSTRY in 1910. (Eng. 
and Min. Journ., Jan. 7, 1911; 1 p.) 20¢c. 

14,431—TIN MINING near El Paso. W. E. 
Koch. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Jan. 21, 1911; 
2, p., illus.) 20c. 

14,432 — TITANIUM Studien iiber die 
Analyse titanhaltiger Kérper. K. Bornemann 
und H. Schirmeister. (Metallurgie, Dec. 8, 
1910: 6% pp.) Conclusion of article pre- 
viously indexed. 40c. 

14,433—TUNGSTEN INDUSTRY in 1910. 
(Eng. and Min. Journ., Jan. 7, 1911; 1 p.) 
20¢. 

14.434—ZINC—The Joplin District in 1910. 
J. A. Zook. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Jan. 7, 
1911; 1% pp.) 20c. 

14,.435—ZINC—The Yellowpine Mining Dis- 
trict of Nevada. N. B. Gregory. (Eng. and 
Min. Journ., Dec. 31, 1910; 1% pp.) 20¢. 

14,.486—ZINC—Upper Mississippi Valley 
Zine. G. H. Cox. (Min. and Sci. Press, Jan. 
7. 1911; 1 p., illus.) 40c. 
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14,437—ZINC INDUSTRY in 1910. (Eng 
and Min. Journ., Jan. 7, 1911; 2 pp.) 

14,438—ZINC MINING in Wisconsin jn 
1910. J. E. Kennedy. (Eng. and Min. Journ 
Jan. 7, 1911; 26 p.) 20c. ” 

14,439—ZINC PRODUCTION in Aus 
Edward Walker. (Min. and Sci. Pree, toe 
7, 1911; 3 pp., illus.) 40c. 5 : 


NONMETALLIC MINERALS 


_ 14,440—ASBESTOS, Its_ Production and 
Use. H. R. Edgecomb. (Elec. Journ., Jan. 
1911; 11 pp., illus.) 20¢. ” 
14,440a—ASBESTOS—Quebee Asbest © 
dustry. A. Gray. (Min. Wld., Jan. 21, Tolls 
% p.) 40¢. ‘ 
14,441—-ASBESTOS—Some Notes on the 
Origin of Asbestos. A. E. Barlow. (Quart. 
Bull. Can. Min. Inst., Oct., 1910; 4 pp.) ” 
14,442—-ASPHALTS AND BITUMENS ip 
Electrical Work. C. Toone. | (Cassier's Mag 
Jan., 1911; 4 pp.) ™ 
14,443—DIAMONDS — Arkansas Diam 
Field in 1910. J. T. Fuller. (Eng. and Mie 
Journ., Jan. 7, 1911; % p.) 20¢. . 
14,444—GEM MINING in California a 
Profitable Industry. A. H. Martin. (Min 
Wid., Dec. 31, 1910; 1 p.) 20¢e. ; 
14,445—MAGNESITE—Works of the i 
tro-American Magnesite Company. (ime ae 
Rev., Jan. 5, 1911; 1% pp., illus.) 60c. 
14,446—OCHER—Georgia Ocher Mi 
and Treatment. S. W. McCallie. (Min. Wine 
Dec. 31, 1910; 135 pp., illus.) 20¢. . 
14,447 — OPALS Lightning Ridge Opal 
Field, N. S. W. C. W. Troy. (Austral. Min. 
Stand., Nov. 9, 1910; 34 p.) 40c. 
14,448 — PHOSPHATE Tennessee Phos- 
phate in 1910. J. Ruhm, Jr. (Eng. and Min. 
Journ., Jan. 14, 1911; 1 p.) 20¢. 
, 14,449—PHOSPHATE ROCK—The Use of 
Silver Phosphate as a Standard for Phos- 
phoric Acid and a Critical Study of , the 
Gravimetric Magnesia Method for Estimation 
of Eaente Acid. W. C. Dumas. (Chem, 
Engr., Dec., 1910; 534 pp.) 
_14,450—PYRITES INDUSTRY in 1910. J. 
Tyssowski. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Jan. 14 
1911; 34 p.) 20c. F 
14,451—SAPPHIRE FIELDS of Central 
Queensland. J. S. Nesbitt. (Austral. Min. 
Stand., Oct. 26, 1910; 24 p.) 40c. 


PETROLEUM 


14,452—CALIFORNIA—The Petroleum In- 
dustry in California. R. Arnold. (Min. and 
Sci. Press, Jan. 7, 1911; 3 pp., illus.) 40¢. 

14,453—ILLINOIS OILFIELDS in 1910. 
R. S. Blatchley. (Min. and Sci. Press, Jan. 
7, 1911; 2 pp.) 40c. 

14,454—SPAIN—-Les Régions pétroliféres 
de I’Espagne. G. Loygorri and J. Gavala. 
(Rev. Générale, July 23, 1910; 2 pp.) 40e. 

14,455—UNITED STATES—Petroleum in 
the United States. (Eng. and Min. Journ., 
Jan. 7, 1911; 14 p.) Review of production 
in California, Appalachian, Mid-Continental, 
Illinois and Lima fields. 20c. 


MINING—GENERAL 


14,456—ACCIDENTS—Mine Accidents in 
United States in Year 1910. (Min. Wid, 
Jan. 21, 1911; 2 pp.) 

14,457—-AFRICA—Mining in the Belgian 
Congo, West Africa, in 1910. SS. H. Ball. 
(Min. and Sci. Press, Jan. 7, 1911; 1 Pp. 
illus.) 40¢c. 

14,458—ALASKA—Mining in Alaska in 
1910. A. H. Brooks. (Min. WId., Jan. 21, 
1911; 313 pp.) 40c. 

14,459—ARIZONA in 1910. A. R. McCon- 
nell. (Min. Wld., Jan. 21, 1911; 4 pp.) 40e. 

14,460—ASIA—Mining in the Far East. 
TT. T. Read. (Min. and Sci. Press, Jan. 7, 
1911; 2% pp.) 40c. 

14,461-—-ASSESSMENT WORK upon Min- 
ing Claims. A. II. Ricketts. (Pacific Miner, 
Dec., 1910: 1 p.) 20c. 

14,462—AUSTRALIA in 1910. (Min. and 
Sci. Press, Jan. 7, 1911; 1% pp., illus.) 40¢. 

14,463 — AUSTRIA — Die Bergwerks- und 
Hiittenindustrie Oesterreichs im Jahre 1909. 
(Gliickanf, Nov. 12, 1910; 4 pp.) 40c. 

14,463a—_BELGIUM—Die__belgische _ Berg: 
werksindustrie im Jahre 1909. (Gliickaul, 
Nov. 26, 1910: 234 pp.) 40c. 

14.464 — BELGIUM — Statistique des In- 
dustries Extractives et Métallurgiques et - 
Appareils a Vapeur en Belgique pour Ann . 
1909. (Ministére de I'Industrie et du Travail, 
1910.) 

14,465—BRAZIL—Zur Kentniss | der . 
silianischen Hiittenindustrie. H. Grossmene. 
(B. u. H. Rundschau, Dec. 20, 1910.) nes 
heading is misleading as the article tl 
reference to the mineral resources of Brazil. 
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14,466—BRITISH COLUMBIA—Mining in 
British Columbia in 1910. E. Jacobs. (Eng. 
and Min. Journ., Jan. 7, 1911; 1% pp.) 2Uce. 

14,467—CALIFORNIA—Mining in = Caii- 
fornia in 1910. L. H. Eddy. (ng. and Min. 
Journ., Jan. 7, 1911; 1 p.) 20e. 

14,468—CHILE—The Mining Industry in 
Chile. H. K. Masters. (Eng. and Min. Journ., 
Jan. 7, 1911; 1% pp.) 20¢. 

14,469—CHRONOLOGY of Mining for 1910. 
(Eng. and Min. Journ., Jan: “, TORR: 
pp.) 20c. 

14,470—COLORADO—Mining in Colorado 
during 1910. _G. E. Collins. (Eng. and Min. 
Journ., Jan. 7, 1911; 2% pp.) 20c. 

14,47 1—COLORADO—Utilization 
rado Minerals. IF. Guiterman. (Eng. and 
Min. Journ., Jan. 21, 1911; 3 pp.) Excerpts 
from a paper before the Colorado Scientific 
Society. 20c. 

14,472—DEVELOPMENT WORK—Graphic 
Calculations of Development Work Costs.—l. 
Cc. T. Rice. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Jan. 21, 
1911; 12% pp., illus.) 20c. 

14,473—DRILLING—-Contract Drilling ver- 
sus Company Drilling. L. E. Ives. (Eng. 
and Min. Journ., Jan. 21, 1911; % p.) 20e. 

14,474 — DIVIDENDS Mining Company 
Dividends in 1910. (Eng. and Min. Journ., 
Jan. 7, 1911; 2% pp.) 20c. 





2, 


of Colo- 








14,475—FRANCE—Die franzisische Berg- 
werksindustrie im Jahre 1908. (Gliickauf, 
Dec. 3, 1910; 5 pp.) 40c. 


14,476—GRAPHICAL NOTEBOOK for Re- 
cording Data in Connection with Mining 
Work. F. W. Gray. (Mines and Minerals, 
Jan., 1911; 2 pp., illus.) 20¢e. 

14.477—HANDLING OF ORE and Timber 


at Esperanza. F. MacCoy. (Mex. Min. 
Journ., Jan., 1911; 2% pp., ilus.) 20¢e. 
14,478 — HEADGEARS Notes on Mine 





Headgears. G. Morris. (Journ. So. Afr. 
Inst. of Engrs., Dec., 1910; 9 pp., 1 pl.) 60¢c. 


14,479—HUNGARY—Bergbau und Hiitten- 


wesen Ungarns im Jahre 1908. (Gliickauf, 
Nov. 12, 1909: 14% pp.) 40c. 
14.480—IDAHO in 1910. J. F. Leeand. 


(Min. Wid., Jan. 21, 1911; 4 pp.) 40c. 
14,481—.J APAN —Mineral Resources of the 
Japanese Empire. A. Selwyn-Brown. (Eng. 
Mag., Jan., 1911: 17 pp., illus.) Second in- 
stallment of article previously indexed. 40c. 
14,482—LONDON MINING MARKET. T. A. 
Rickard. (Min. and Sci. Press, Jan. 7, 1911; 
5 pp.) 20¢. 
14,488—MEXICO—Mining in Mexico in 
1910. K. Thomas. (Eng. and Min. Journ., 
Jan. 7, 1911: 2% pp.) 20c. 
14,484—MEXICO—Mining in Oaxaca in 
1910, A. E. Place. (Eng. and Min. Journ., 
Jan. 7, 1911; % p.) 20c. 
14,485—MEXICO—The Mines, Quarries, 
Mineral Resources and Geology of the Mining 
District of Taxco de Alarcon, Guerrero. Boris 
Gorow. (Mex. Min. Journ., Jan., 1911; 2 pp., 
illus.) 20¢. 


14,.486-—-MEXICO—Mining in Sinaloa dur- 
ing 1910. E. A. H. Tays. (Eng. and Min. 


Journ., Jan. 7, 1911; % p.) 20¢. 
14,487 MEXICO — Northeastern Mexico. 
i. C. Schmidt. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Jan. 


7, 1911; % p.) 20¢. 
14,488—MINE SURVEYING—The Azimuth 
Method in Mine Surveying. W. F. Boericke. 
(Eng. and Min. Journ., Jan. 14, 1911; 1 Di, 
illus.) 20c. 

14.489—-MONTANA—The Mines 
in 1910. B. B. Thayer. (Eng. 
Journ., Jan. 7, 1911: % p.) 20e. 

14,.490—MONTANA—Mining in Montana 
in 1910. W. P. Cary. (Eng. and Min. Journ., 
Jan. 7, 1911; 11% pp.) 20e. 
_14.491—NEVADA—The Mining Industry in 
Nevada. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Jan. 7, 1911; 
2 pp.) 20¢. 

14,492—NEVADA—The Yellowpine Mining 
District of Nevada. N. B. Gregory. (Eng. 
and Min. Journ., Dee. 31, 1910; 1% pp.) 20¢. 
14,493—NOVA SCOTIA in 1910. A. E. 
Barnstead. (Min. Wld., Jan. 21, 1911; 12. 
pp.) 40c. 


14.494—ONTARIO 


of Butte 
and Min. 


4 MINERAL PRODUC- 
TION in 1910. TT. W. Gibson. (Eng. and 
Min. Journ., Jan. 7, 1911; 114 pp.) 20¢. 


14.495—OREGON—FEastern Oregon Opera- 
tions in 1910. F. W. Scofield. (Eng. and 
Min. Journ., Jan. 7, 1911; % p.) 20¢. 


14.496¢—PHOTOGRAPHY for Mining En- 
gineers and Geologists. H. Mortimer-Lamb. 


a Bull. Can. Min. Inst., Oct., 1910; 7% 


14,497—PRICES 
enpreise im 





Die Bewegung der War- 
allgemeinen und der Preise fiir 


Kohle, Eisen und Zink im _besondern. L. 
‘lier. (Gliickauf, Nov. 5, 1910: 7% pp.) 


he movement of commodity prices in general 


ane the prices of coal, iron and zine in par- 
40c. 


ticular. 
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14,498—PUMPING SYSTEM at the Old 
Dominion Mine. R. L. Herrick. (Mines and 
Minerals, Jan., 1911; 3 pp., illus.) 40c. 


14,499—_QUEBEC—The Mining Industry in 


the Province of Quebec during 1910. Theo. 
Denis. (Can. Min. Journ., Jan. 1, 1911; 2 


pp.) 20ce. 
14,500—SAXONY—Die neuzeitliche Berg- 
gesetzgebung im _ Kdénigreich Sachsen. G. 
Stein. (Glickauf, Oct. 29 and Nov. 5, 1910: 
12% pp.) The recent mining legislation in 
the Kingdom of Saxony. 60c. 
14,501—SHAFT SINKING—Versuche 
Studien iiber das Gefrierverfahren. W. Wal- 
brecker. (Gliickauf, Oct. 22, 29 and Nov. 5, 
1910; 17 pp., illus.) Experiments and studies 


und 


- the freezing method of shaft sinking. 
14,502 —-SOUTH AMERICA — Mining in 
South America in 1910. (Eng. and Min. 


Journ., Jan. 7 1911; 1% pp.) 20e. 

14,5083—SOUTH DAKOTA OPERATIONS 
in 1910. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Jan. 7 
1911; 14 pp.) 20¢. 

14,504 — SURVEYING — The “Interval” 
Method of Determining Elevations in Stadia 
Surveys. A. F. Meyer. (Eng. News, Sept. 1, 
1910; 3 pp., illus.) 20e. 

14,505—SWEDISH MINES and Mining. 
H. V. Winchell. (Min. and Sci. Press, Jan. 
7, 1911; 3% pp.) 40ce. 

14,506—TEXAS—Mining in Texas during 
1910. J. K. Prather. (Eng. and Min. Journ., 
Jan. 7, 1911; % p.) 20ce. 

14,507—TIMBERING—Driving in Loose 
Ground. G. J. Young. (Eng. and Min. Journ., 
Jan. 21, 1911; 4% p., illus.) 20c. 

14,508—TUNNEL—The_ Loetschberg Tun- 
nel. L. Corthell. (Eng. News, Jan. 5, 1911; 
2% pp., illus.) 20e. 

14,509—TUNNELS—Construction of Tun- 
nels in the Austrian Alps. (Eng.-Contracting, 
Jan. 4, 1911; 6 pp., illus.) 20c. 

14,510—UTAH—Mining in Utah in 1910. 
E. R. Zalinski. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Jan. 
7, 2911; 2% pp.) 20c. 

14,511—WASHINGTON in 1910. C. H. 
paeeem. (Min. Wid., Jan. 21, 1911; 1 p.) 
Oc. 

14,512—WYOMING in 1910. E. 
(Min. Wid., Jan. 21, 1911;°2 pp.) 40ce. 





Hall. 


ORE DRESSING—GENERAL 


14,513—CLASSIFICATION—The  Develop- 
ment of Hindered-Settling Apparatus. R. H. 
Richards. (West. Chem. and Met., Dec., 1910; 
34 pp., illus.) Continuation of article pre- 
viously indexed. S80c. 


14,513a—CRUSHING—Blake Jaw Crushers, 
Their Design and Construction. B. G. Mark- 
man. (Jernkontorets Annaler, Oct., 1910; 34 
pp., illus.) 

14.514 — CRUSHING — Progress 
Crushing—Il. G. A. Robertson. 
Min. Journ., Dec. 3, 1910; 2 pp., illus.) 40e. 

14,515—PROGRESS in Ore Dressing, 
United States and Mexico during 1910. H.A. 
Guess. (Met. and Chem. Eng., Jan., 1911; 
1% pp.) 40c. 

14.516 — ROCK-CRUSHING and _ (Storage 
Plant at Tomkins Cove, N. Y (Eng. Rec., 
Jan. 7, 1911; 4 pp., illus.) 20e. 

14,517 STONE CRUSHING — The 
Stone-Crushing Plant of the Tomkins 
Stone Company, Tomkins Cove, N. Y. 
News, Jan. 12, 1911; 4 pp., illus.) 20ce. 


in Ore 
(So. African 


New 
Cove 
(Eng. 


METALLURGY—GENERAL 


14,518—ALLOYS—The Binary and_ Ter- 
nary Alloys of Cadmium, Bismuth and Lead. 
W.'E. Barlow. (Journ. Am. Chem. Soc., Nov., 
1910; 22 pp.) 60c. 

14.519—BRITISH COLUMBIA—Metallurgy 
in British Columbia in 1910. E. Jacobs. (Met. 
and Chem. Eng., Jan., 1911; 4° pp.) 40c. 

14.520—_COLORADO—The Status of Metal- 
lurgy in Colorado in 1910. (Met. and Chem. 
Eng., Jan., 1911; 2% pp.) 40c. 


14.521—FLOW OF GASES—-Bestimmung 
des Druckes und der Geschwindigkeit von 


: Yimpfen. E. Stach. (Gliickauf, 
agg al me 1910; 17% pp.. illus.) 60c. 

14.522—GASES—The Treatment of Gases. 
Oskar Nagel. (Chem. Engr., Oct., 1910; 3 
pp., illus.) 40c. 

14,523—METALLOGRAPHY—The | Utility 
of the Metallographic Microscope in Engineer- 
ing. James Aston. (Wisconsin Engr., Jan., 
1911: 8% pp., illus.) 40¢c, 

14.524 — ORE TREATMENT — The New 
Rankin-Westling Reduction Process at Lake 
City, Colo. J. E. Harding. (Min. Science, 
Jan. 5, 1911; 1 p.. illus.) 20c. 

14.525 — PROGRESS — Metallurgical Pro- 
gress in Utah and Nevada during 1910. R. H. 
Bradford. (Met. and Chem. Eng., Jan., 1911; 


4% pp.) 40c. 
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14,526—REVERBERATORY ASH — Burn- 
ing Reverberatory Ash at the Steptoe Plant. 


L. Duncan. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Dee. 31, 
1910; \% p.) 20¢e. 

14,527—SMOKE—Dust, Soot and Smoke. 
J. B. C. Kershaw. (Cassier’s Mag., Jan.. 


1911; 6 pp., illus.) Scientific methods of esti- 
mating the dust and soot in the atmosphere 
and the density of chimney smoke. 40c. 
14,528—SMOKE PREVENTION—The Econ- 
omy of Smoke Prevention. J. A. Seitzer. 
(Eng. Mag., Dec., 1910; 6 pp.. illus.) 4uUc. 
14,529—TELLURIUM ALLOYS Metallo- 
graphische Untersuchung iiber die Legierungen 





des Tellurs mit Cadmium und Zinn. Mat- 
susuke Kobayashi. (Memoirs, Coll. of Sci. 


and Eng., Kyoto Imp. Univ., Vol. II, No. 11, 


Oct., 1910; 9 pp., illus.) 

MINING AND METALLURGICAL 
MACHINERY 
_14,590—AERIAL TRAMWAY—A Large 
Wire Rope of Unusual Construction for a 
Cable Incline of the Mayari R. R., Cuba. 
IF. W. Bunn. (Eng. News, Dec. 29, 1910; 34 

p., illus.) 20e. 





14,590a — AIR COMPRESSORS Beitrag 
zur Frage der Luftmengenmessung bei Kol- 
benkompressoren. R. Lorenz. (Gliickauf, 
Nov. 26, 1910; 4 pp., illus.) Contribution to 
the problem of measuring the quantity of air 
in piston compressors. 40c. 


14,591—AIR_ COMPRESSORS—Electrically 


Driven Air Compressors. Chas. McCann. 
(Trans. So. African Inst. of Elec. Engrs.. 
Oct., 1910; 5% pp.) 60c. 


14,592 — AIR) COMPRESSORS — Hydran- 


lishche Kompressoren. PP. Bernstein. (Zeit. 
d. Vereines deutscher Ing... Nov. 5, 1910: 
51% pp., illus.) On hydraulic compressors 


as installed at Dillingen an der Saar, Grube 





Ilolzappel, near Laurenburg an der Saar, 
Grund on the Hartz. 

14,593—BOILER SETTINGS—Reinforced- 
Concrete Boiler Settings. W. H. Weston. 


(Eng. Mag., Jan., 1911; 4% pp.) 40c. 

14,594—DRILLS—Selbsttiitige Vorschcube 
vorrichtungen fiir Bobrhiimmer. B. Cabolet. 
(Gliickauf, Dee. 10, 1910; 12 pp., illus.) Au- 
tomatic devices for moving hammer drills. 
40c. 

14,595—DRILLS—Theory of Spring, Rock 
Drill. Harndo Kudo. (Memoirs, Coll. of Sci. 
and Eng., Kyoto Imp. Univ., Vol. II, No. 10, 
Sept., 1910; 66 pp., illus.) 

14,596—DRILLS—tTransvaal Stope Drill 
Competition. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Jan. 
21, 1911; 1% pp.) Abstract of the report of 
the committee. 20c. 








14,597—DUMP—An Automatic Dump at 
Mineville, N. Y. Guy C. Stoltz. (Eng. and 


Min. Journ., Dec. 31, 1910; 1% p., illus.) 20c. 








14,59S—ELECTRIC FURNACES in 1910. 
C. Hering. (Elec. Rev., Jan. 7, 1911; 2% 
pp.) 20c. 

14.599—ELECTRODE—A New Form of 
Electrode. A. Mahlee. (Met. and Chem. Eng., 
Jan., 1911; % p., illus.) 40ce. 


14,600 — GAS POWER — Some Pertinent 


Features Relating to Gas Power. Ben eM 
Dreyfus. (Elec. Journ., Jan., 1911; 11 pp., 
illus.) 20c. 

14.601—GAS POWER DEVELCPMENT in 
1910. J. R. Bibbins. (Journ. A. S. M. E., 
Jan., 1911; 11 pp.) 


14.602—HOISTING CAGES—Improvements 
in Hoisting Cages. J. J. Smith. (Eng. and 
Min. Journ., Jan. 21, 1911; pp., illus.) 
20¢. 

14,6083—HOISTING ENGINES—Control of 
Electric Winding and Hoisting Engines. E. 
Rosenberg. (Elec. Rev.. Jan. 14, 1911; 2 
pp.) Abstract of paper before Brit. Instn. of 
Elee. Engrs. 20c. 

14.604 — LOCOMOTIVES — Two-Stage 
Locomotives. (Mines and Minerals, Jan., 
1911; 414 pp.. iilus.) Compares two-stage 
with single-stage compressed-air locomotives. 
40c. 

14,605—WATER CAR--A Two-Ton Water 
Car, at Mineville, N. Y. G. C. Stoltz. (Eng. 
and Min. Journ., Jan. 21, 1911; 34 p., illus.) 
20c. 


3b 


Air 


SAMPLING AND ASSAYING—GENERAL 

14.406—ELECTROLYTIC ANALYSItS—Ap- 
plication of Rapid Electrolytic Methods to 
Analysis of Western Ores. H. A. Curtis. 
(Univ. of Colo. Journ. of Eng., Nov. 6, 1910; 
6 pp.) 

14.607 — ELECTROLYTIC | ANALYSIS — 
Rapid Determinations and Separations by 
Means of the Mercury Cathode and Station- 
ary Anode. R. C. Benner and M. L. Hart- 
mann. (Journ. Am. Chem. Soc., Dec., 1910; 
7% pp., illus.) 80c. 


14,608—ELECTROLYTIC SEPARATIONS. 
I. H. Buckminster and FE. F. Smith. (Journ. 
Am. Chem. Soc., Nov., 1910: 6% pp.) 60c. 
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CHEMICALS, MINERALS, RARE EARTHS, ETC.—CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES. 


ABRASIVES— 
Carbons, good ge 00@75.00 

Carborundum, 
Falls, powd Ib. .08 
omen 10 °17 
.07@.10 


.053@. 
o: 
@. 
@. 
o. 


.013@.01 
.022@.0 
out "Bet quality. 25. 00 @35 5.00 
Pumice Stone, Am. on +900 Ib. 1.60@2.00 
Italian, powdered . per lb. — .O1¢ 
Lump, per quality.. “ : .30 
Rottenstone, ground.. “ .02@.04 
Lump, per quality.. ‘“ -05@.20 
Rogue, or quality .. ” -05@.30 
Steel Emery, f.0.b. Pitts- 
aoe .07@.074 
ACIDS— 
Acetic _ -0165@ .0205 
Boric 07 


.022@ .034 


60% 
Hydrochloric oo 20° per 100 Ib. 
Nitric acid, 36° to 40°. .per Ib. 
Sulphuric. acid, 50°, bulk per ton. 
60°, 100 Ib.’ in carboys. 
60°, bulk, ton 6.00 
100 Ib. in carboys. 1.00@1 
66°, bulk, ton 18. oo 
i .07 @.074 


See 05%..... = 
Dena = 4 
Seleat ix 95@97%. .57 

ALUM—Lump 00 .75 
Ground si 1 
Chrome Alum 


ALUMINUM-—Sulphate,com’l. Ib. 
AMMONIA—24 aoe Ib . J 
.042@.052 


.32 
OshG. “ot 
3. O84 5°98 4 


38 


-044@.05 
.072@.08 


.023@ .024 
“001@ 004 


50.00@80. 
30.00@60. 


AMMONIUM— 


sulpuate, 100 Ib 
Sulpho-cyanide com 
chem. pure. 


ANTIMONY—needle, lump. 


ARSENIC—white. 
Red, Outside brands 


Ib. 
Ib. 


ASPHALTUM— 


39: 
3800 30. 
BARIUM— 
Carb. Lump. 80@90%.lg. ton. 26. 
Preci itated, 96 @98% 
Powdered, natura 
Chloride com’! 
Nitrate powdered, pam. b. 
Blanc Fixe, dry, bbl.. per Ib: 
BARYTES— 
Am. hone gy 


BLEACHING POWDER—35% 


BLUE VITRIOL—(copper sul- 
fhate), carload, per 100 lb. 


BORAX, sacks 


CALCIUM—Acetate,gray,100 Ib. 
Carbide, ton = — Niag- 
ara 7 N. , for Jersey 
City h. 
Chloride £.0. wt... = 
CEMENT—Slag cement.. 
Portland, Am. 400 Ib 
Foreign 


CHROME ORE— 
New Caledonia 50% ex. ship 
N.Y r lg. ton. 
Bricks, f.o.b. Pittsburg, per M. 


CLAY, CHINA—Am. common 


COPPERAS—Bulk 
In bbls 


CRYOLITE (carload).. 
FELDSPAR—Ground. .sh. ton. 
FIRE BRICK— 
American - 30.00 
Imported 
St. Louis. 
Extra 
30. 00 35. 
FIRE CLAY—F.o.b. St. Louis. 
St. Louis, extra me per’ ton. 5. 
ordinary. . 2. 
FLUORSPAR— 
Domestic f.o.b. Pittsburg: 
8.00 
12.00 
Foreign crude ex.dock. ‘“ 


FULLER’S EARTH—Lump,100Ib. -80@. 
.80@ 


GRAPHITE—Ceylon. 
rime dust, finest to best . b. .02 


ee sen rerenees ceeee 
Lump 


GYPSUM— 
Fertilizer 


INFUSORIAL EARTH— 


Ground Am. Best .013@.02 
German .024@.02 


.072@ .094 
.084 
MAGNESITE—Greece. 


Crude (95%) Z. : 7.50@8.50 
Calcined, powdered....sh. ton. 26.00@37.00 
Brick, domes, per qual. f.o.b. 
Pittsburg M. 160@200 
MAGNESIUM— 
Chloride, com’l 100 Ib. -90@1.25 
Sulphate (Epsom salt)..100 Ib. -90@1.00 
MANGANESE— 
Foreign, crude, powdered: 
= 715% binoxide 4G 01 

85% binoxide O14 

90% binoxide 

95% 

%-85% ton. 16. eal 3 
a. 9.00@9.50 
MINERAL WOOL— 

Slag, ordinary 8 19.00 
._. Selected 25.00 
Rock, ordinary 32.00 
MONAZITE SAND— 
Guar. 97%, with 5% Thorium 
oxide, normal Ib. 
NICKEL— 
Oxide, crude, Ib. (77%) for fine 
metal contained 
Sulphate, single 
Sulphate, double....... as 
NITRATE OF SODA— 
100 Ib. 95% (spot) 

95% (future) 

96% is 24@74c. higher per 100 Ib. 
OZOKERITE—best -15@.16 
PAINTS AND COLORS— 

Litharge, Am. powdered.... 
_English glassmakers’ 


.053 @ .064 


.50@30.00 
.00@18.00 
.00@15.00 


t 
Dutch, washed 
French, washed 
Paris green, pure, bulk 
d lead, American 
Turpeati tine bbl. 1 
entine, spirits T gal. 
White lead, _ d ™ 
American, 7 aon so 
Foreign, in oil = 
Zinc white, Am. extra dry. . - 
French, proc’s,red seal, ary 
— , process, green seal, 
r 


-024@ .0 
.013@.0 
‘Oat@ ont 
-06 @ So! 
.083@ .09 

0580 05 


8 & 06 
.084@ .08 


-104@.104 


PHOSPHATES—Acid 
*Fla., hard rock 77% 
land pebble 68% 
tTenn., 783@80% 
75% 
68 
tSo. Car. 


*F.o.b. Florida or Georgia geste. F 
Pleasant. tOn vessel Ashley River, 8. Cc. 


ONG og 


POT ASSIUM— 
Bicarbonate crystal ‘ Ib. $. 
Powdered or granulated. . Oat? 
Bichromate, Am......... 
Scotch 
Bromide 
Carbonate (80@85%). 
Caustic, ordinar 
Elect. (90% 
Chloride (muriate), 100 Ib;: 
Chlorate, powdered 
Cry stals 
Cyanide (98@99%) 
Carload : (30,000 Ib.).. 


Less than 5 tons 
Kainite, long ton, buik, 7.50; bags, 
Permanganate.......... . lb 
se yellow 


Red 
Sulphate (basis 90%). . .100 Ib. 
PYRITE— 
er seas — 
size, f.o.b. Tu 
Domestic, non-arsenical, 14@12 
per unit, f.o.b. mines 
Imported, non-arsenical, furnace teu 
size, ex-ship, per unit 13 
Imported, arsenical,furnace size, : 
-12@.124 


ex-ship, = unit 
Imported 
per aait.. ; 
Imported fines, non-arsenicat, 094.10 
ex-ship, per unit 10} ll 
Pyrite prices are per unit of sulphur. A deduc. 
tion of 25c. per ton is made when ore is delivered 
in large lumps. 
SALT—N. Y. com. fine 280 lb. bbl. 
N. Y. agricultural sh. ton. 
SALTPETER—Crude. . . 100 Ib. 
Refined, crystals... ......“ 
SILICA— 
Ground quartz, wal wes ha ton 
Silex, ground. 
Silex, floated 
Lump quartz 
Glass sand 
SILVER=—Nitrate, crystals. . .oz 
SODIUM—Acetate » 
** Alkali,”’ per 100 lb., 58/48. . 
Bicarb. soda, per 100 Ib 
Soda, caustic, per 100 lb., 78/60 
Soda, caustic, powdered 
Salt cake, per 100 lb., bulk.. 
Salt cake, bbl 
Soda, monohydrate, per lb.. 
Bichromate 


2. ised: 21 


Chlorate, com’l 
Cyanide, 120-130% oe per 100% 
Carloads (30,000 Ib.)..... lb. 


Hyposulphite, Am 

Phosphate 

Prussiate 

Sal soda, wrt N.Y. 
Foreign, cae. N.Y.. 

Silicate, co 


oaliiniis, com’l, calcined..... 
STRONTIUM=Nitrate 


SULPHUR—Louisiana (prime) to 
New York lg. ton. 
To Boston, Philadelphia or 
Baltimore - 
Roll 


Flowers, sublimed... 

Powdered commercial, bags 

Sicilian, extra qual., unmixed 
seconds, crude oe 


TERRA ALBA—Fr. &Ene. iovib. 
TALC—Domestic 


$22. 

-75@1.00 
12.00@20.00 
33 .00@45.00 
se 45.00@50.00 
TIN—Bi-chloride, 50° A 124 
PN sis wires ean A 274 
Oxide, Ib .387@.40 
URANIUM—Oxide 2.20@4.25 


ZINC—Chloride sol., com. 20° “ 02} 
Chloride, granular tO Ot 
:0@.024 

NotE—These quotations are for ordinary 
wholesale lots in New York unless otherwise 
specified, and are generally subject to t 
usual trade discounts. In the cases of some rd 
the important minerals, such as_ phospha 
rock, pyrites and sulphur, in which there = 
well established markets, the quotations . 
substantially representative. But in the cai : 
of some of the minor mineral products, - 
quotations represent what dealers ask of - 
sumers and not what producers can ate 
in selling their output-as a matter of pr 
contract. 


“ 
oe 
“ 





